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O the average man the $10,000 a year job is 
only a dream. Yet today there are a sur- 
prising number men earning five figure 
salaries who were merely dreaming of them a 
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hould prove a startling revelation to every 
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whose salary runs into five figure He is made 
of the same stuff as you and 1 l‘or example, 
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hort years ago he ; a police officer earning 
ess than $1,000 a year. Today his earnings ar: 
n excess of $1,000 a month—more than $12,000 
year. C. W. Campbell, Greensburg, Pa., was 
rrmerly a railroad employe on a small salary— 
t month his earnings were $1,562. 
> 
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W apearne, 10 year class — and they 
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ago jas earning > & We , 7 
er Am now eelling many such big success |< ould 
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1ave earned more - ’ 
y. Won cnvered ae tae peak ly. Yet it was all amaz- 
Lion; Our Sales Manager is a ingly simple! Ask them 
rac ours.—J. L. De- 
fionis. 1 les oo Crawford Ave. ° the secret of their sudden 
Chicaro, 1 success, They will tell 
Ea 1,562 In Thirty Days ‘ 
ycarniiigs for the papt thirty you they owe it to the 
8 & 1,562.( ¥ t > 
“econd Pri ize in March although National Sale smen’s Train- 
only worked two weeks during ing Association. This is 
tna mont >. . Cam » r o 
pd ce an organization of top 
Earned Six leeks notch salesmen and sales 
arnings h re aAfere , " — 
e. 1 bod ned cree bh w0o tee manage rs formed express- 
the last six weeks, while last week ly for the purpose of 
ie a8 training men to sell and 
helping them to good sell- 
s a iti 2 a 
rut where | was earning less than ing positions. It has 
,000 a year and showedmehow] taken hundreds of men 
— a vers? from all walks of life and 
made them Master Sales- 
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CHAPTER I. had been purely a matter of routine, the 

THE TWO CHAMELEONS. dingy and ill-smelling establishment be- 

ing one of many which appeared on the 

ITH a curt nod to the greasy police lists as of doubtful character. 

Ta7 little proprietor behind the Winton was morally certain that the 

counter, Phil Winton started beak-nosed and unctuous pawnbroker 

to walk out of the pawnshop. was taking an occasional flyer in stolen 

A careful inspection of Zelinsky’s books goods, but he was equally sure that 

and the contents of the safe had con- Zelinsky knew nothing of the missing 
vinced him that the place contained no wz saches. 

clew to the consignment of watches that [t was nearly six o’clock, and as he 

had mysteriously disappeared while in moved eee a door he decided to 

transit between a factory in Massachu- knock off for the day and resume his 

setts and a wholesale house in Maiden search in the morning. Just for a change 

Lane. he would have dinner at one of the 

Winton, who operated a detective Syrian restaurants in the neighborhood. 

agency that specialized in recovering There was one around the corner, he 

stolen jewels, had been commissioned to remembered, that served excellent lamb 

trace the shipment. So far his quest and pilau, a dish for which he had ac- 

‘ had been fruitless. His visit to Zelin- quired a liking. Later he would go to 





it sky’s shop, located on the outskirts of a show or a concert, and after that 


the Syrian quarter in lower Manhattan, Within a foot or two of the door he 
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stopped. Something had caught his eye 
as he passed across the floor, but for a 
few moments he was unable to locate it. 
He ran his glance over the motley col- 
lection in the show cases and on the 
shelves along the walls. Zelinsky, in 
addition to his other enterprises, car- 
ried a miscellaneous stock of merchan- 
dize ranging from grandfather clocks 
and silver loving cups to dollar watches 
and cheap collar buttons, and it was 
some object in this hodgepodge that 
had arrested Winton’s fleeting gaze. 

Again he swept the counter and walls 
with a comprehensive glance, and pres- 
ently he found it again. Then he smiled, 
for the thing was nothing but the pal- 
triest bauble. What he saw was a card 
atop the counter to which were affixed 
two watch fobs with pendants of col- 
ored glass attached to thin strips of 
leather. Unable to understand why 
such trifles should have attracted him, 
he approached the counter for a closer 
view. 

“You like them, yes?” inquired Ze- 
linsky, visibly relieved to notice that 
the object of his unwelcome caller’s in- 
terest was nothing but the fobs. 

Winton was examining the glass pen- 
dants at closer range now, and it be- 
gan to dawn on him why they had 
caught his attention. Each one was 
fashioned into a figure in which he read- 
ily recognized the triangular head, the 
tapering body and the long, club-shaped 
tongue of the chameleon. The repre- 
sentation was rather skillfully done, but 
what held Winton’s puzzled interest 
was the coloring of the glass. It con- 
sisted of several shades of blue, red, 
and gray, and the colors seemed to 
writhe and craw! before hjs very eyes, 
giving him an odd impression that the 
glass images were quivering with life. 

Zelinsky approached, rubbing his 
hands. “I haf this morning twelfe,” he 
announced. “All but two I sell. You 
buy, yes?” 

Winton removed one of the two pen- 
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dants from the card, studying the play 
of hues and tints while he slowly turned 
the figure between his fingers. Like the 
chameleon of nature, the glass image in 
his hand seemed to be constantly chang- 
ing color. The explanation, he saw, 
was simple enough. The bristly back 
of the original had been reproduced in 
the glass with a multitude of very small 
facets. At the slightest change in the 
angle of vision, the light breaking 
against these facets brought a new color 
into relief. It was an odd conceit and 
a unique example of the glass cutter’s 
art. 

“How much?” asked Winton, who 
had never been able to resist the appeal 
of the quaint and curious. 

“Fife dollar.” 

“Two,” promptly countered the de- 
tective, who thoroughly understood Ze- 
linsky’s business methods. “And if I 
find you have been unloading stolen 
goods on me I'll come back and break 
your neck.” 

“Ach!” lamented the pawnbroker. 
“You will make of me a bankrupt yet. 
Why do you think I sell stolen goods, 
and maybe get in trouble? Three dol- 
lars! Three dollars and I lose money 
by you.” 

Winton grinned. ‘Two-fifty; or,” as 
a new idea came to him, “I'll give you 
five for the two of them.” 

The pawnbroker shrugged, threw out 
his hands with an air of resignation, 
then dislodged the other fob from the 
card and carefully scrutinized the bill 
handed him by the detective. Despite 
his thirty years, Winton retained the 
youthful turn of mind that enables one 
to appreciate trifles, and he laughed 
elatedly as he walked out of the pawn- 
shop. Pocketing one of the pendants, 
he held the other against the slanting 
rays of the sun as he walked along, 
watching with fascination the refraction 
of light against the facets of the bauble. 

Once he looked sharply aside, vaguely 
conscious that some one in the moving 
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throng was watching him. He saw no 
prying eyes, however, and he guessed 
that some acquaintance had sent him a 
passing glance. Too, his tine physique 
and the easy swing of his gait often 
drew envious glances from passers-by, 
and it was possible some casual admirer 
had given him an appraising look. He 
dismissed the impression as he walked 
up a flight of stairs and entered the 
Syrian restaurant. 

The dining room, with its white- 
washed walls and long rows of neatly 
scrubbed tables, was comfortably filled 
when Winton took a seat at a window 
and gave his order by pointing out cer- 
tain unpronounceable words on_ the 
menu. The diners, a swarthy-visaged 
company of the small-storekeeper class, 
were jabbering rapidly in foreign 
tongues or were absorbed in perusal of 
the Syrian American. As he consumed 
a dish highly seasoned with condiments 
of the East, Winton made a study of 
the various types, and presently his eyes 
singled out one of the group for special 
attention. 

He was a somewhat foppishly dressed 
individual with flaxen hair plastered 
sleekly against his skull, a sallow, pim- 
pled complexion, and a look of crafti- 
ness about the shifty eyes that instantly 
won Winton’s interest. It was evident 
at a glance that he was as much a 
stranger in the crowd as the detective 
himself. He was dining alone at one 
of the smaller tables in the rear, and 
apparently he had not come there for 
food alone, for he ate the exotic dishes 
before him without relish, as if their 
strange savor offended his palate. 

[or a time it diverted Winton to spec- 
ulate in regard to the man’s errand in 
such a piace; then he lost interest in 
the solitary diner, and he had almost 
forgotten him by the time he began to 
sip the sirupy concoction in his demi- 
tasse. Dusk was falling, and a flunky 
passed through the restaurant lighting 
the lamps suspended from the ceiling. 


In an absent fashion Winton drew one 
of the pendants from his pocket and 
observed the odd diffusion of colors as 
the artificial light broke against the 
glassy bristles on the chameleon’s back. 
Simple though the gewgaw was, there 
was a touch of illusory magic about the 
play of tints and hues that intrigued and 
beguiled him. With a quiet laugh at 
his inordinate interest in the bauble, he 
removed the old fob from his watch and 
replaced it with thesnew. 

After a second demi-tasse he rose 
and paid his check. As he walked to- 
ward the exit, a sidelong glance told 
him that the foppish and sallow-faced 
individual also was showing signs of 
leaving. Winton pretended to have no- 
ticed nothing, but a thoughtful pucker 
creased his brow as he walked down 
the stairs and swung into the street. To 
the best of his knowledge he had never 
seen the fellow before, but then his work 
brought him into casual contact with 
many men with whose faces he did not 
think it worth while to burden his 
memory. 

He walked slowly toward the nearest 
elevated station and purchased an eve- 
ning paper at the stall under the stair- 
way. As he tarried to scan the head- 
lines, an oblique glance down the street 
revealed the fellow sauntering along in 
a leisurely way, as if out for an after- 
dinner airing, but his manner of uncon- 
cern did not deceive the detective. He 
ascended the stairs, and purchased a 
ticket just as a train thundered into the 
station and took up a position on the 
platform of the rear car. To all appear- 
ances he was interested only in the pa- 
per, but a squinting glance into the car 
just ahead showed him his pursuer 
clinging to a strap in the aisle. 

Winton tingled with sudden interest. 
Though at first he could not understand 
why, it was evident that the fellow was 
following him. His pursuer’s features 
were shaded by the low brim of a soft 
hat, but there was a hint of hostility and 
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sly design in the occasional glances he 
shot in the detective’s direction. A faint 
smile began to tug at the corners of 
Winton’s lips, as he foresaw an evening 
of more exciting entertainment than the 
theaters and music halls offered. 

The detective had made enemies, 
scores of them, and he rather prided 
himself on the fact. Several bands of 
jewelry thieves had been broken up as 
the direct result of his vigilance. Many 
a light-fingered adventurer was behind 
iron bars because of Winton’s alertness 
and sharp wits, and a number of them 
had promised to “get” him some day. 
Winton had laughed at the threats as 
being nothing but the impotent bluster- 
ings Of vanquished foes, but he could 
not always blink the fact that he was 
traveling an unsafe path. It would not 
greatly surprise him if one day he 
should have a lively set-to with some 
one whose enmity he had incurred. 

Without the slightest doubt, he re- 
flected, the man in the car ahead was 
bent on settling a grudge. Perhaps 
either himself or a friend had suffered 
at Winton’s hands, and was now trail 
ing the object of his ill will with a view 
to exacting vengeance. The detective 
flexed his muscles in anticipation of an 
encounter. He did not particularly rel- 
ish the idea of an assassin skulking on 
his trail, waiting for a favorable oppor- 
tunity to thrust a knife between his 
shoulder blades, but he was not at all 
averse to face-to-face fisticuffs. Be- 
sides, if the man in the next car was 
after his life, Winton would be the bet- 
ter pleased the sooner the issue was set- 
tled. 

In order to give the other man an 
opportunity to show his hand, he 
got off at the next station and turned 
into a dimly lighted side street. Care- 
fully refraining from giving the slight- 
est hint that he was aware of pursuit, 
he lighted a cigar and walked toward the 
river front. At the first intersection he 
darted a glance over his shoulder, mak- 
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ing sure that the fellow was still on his 
trail, then continued upon his course 
at an even and unhurried gait. 

The river front was almost deserted. 
The saloons, not so long ago brilliantly 
lighted and resounding with bibulous hi- 
larity, had already begun to take on 
an aspect of decay. Winton made a 
quick turn into the doorway of an 
abandoned café, clinging close to the 
wall while listening for the pursuer’s 
footfalls. Finally he heard them faintly 
in the distance. They grew louder and 
more rapid as they approached his place 
of concealment; then they slowed down 
and faltered, as if the fellow were un- 
certain about his quarry’s course. 

As the man came opposite the door- 
way, Winton flung out an arm and 
jerked him into the dark entrance. His 
captive uttered a cry of mingled sur- 
prise and consternation. 

“What’s the idea?” demanded Win- 
ton, swiftly running his hand over the 
fellow’s clothing and extracting an au- 
tomatic from the hip pocket. 

The man maintained a sullen silence, 
but his eyes glittered in the darkness. 

“What do you mean by following me 
around? Speak up! I can run you in 
for carrying concealed weapons.” 

“You ain’t got anything on me,” 
whined the other. “Can’t I take a walk 
if I want to?” 

“You certainly can. You’re going to 
take one with me right this minute, un- 
less you give an account of yourself. 
What have you got to say?” 

“Tm mum.” 

Winton shook him. The man wagged 
limply to and fro and showed no in- 
clination to fight, but he cast stealthy 
glances to right and left as if looking 
for a way of escape. 

“Who are you?” 

“None o’ your business. 

Winton, disgusted at the tame turn 
his adventure was taking, but also puz- 
zled by his captive’s strange behavior, 
proceeded to drag him out of the door- 
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He decided to hand him over to 


way. 
the first policeman who happened along 
and have him charged with carrying 


concealed weapons. He secretly hoped 
that a sharp questioning at the station 
house would open the man’s lips. 

He had dragged his weakly resisting 
prisoner away from the wall when a 
step sounded at his back. <A black ob- 
ject swung over his head, and in a flash 
he saw the meaning of the fellow’s sly 
glances. He dodged quickly just as the 
black object descended, and something 
struck him a sharp blow on the shoul- 
der before it fell to the pavement. His 
fist shot out, catching the sailow-faced 
man directly under the nose. He went 
down like an inert weight, but another 
and more powerful adversary was al- 
ready on Winton’s back, slowly bearing 
him down. 

Winton, struggling with all his agile 
strength against the other’s superior 
weight, guessed at once that two men 
must have followed him from the Sy- 
rian quarter, though he had happened 
to notice only one. In all likelihood the 
two were accomplices, and probably 
both felt they had a score to settle with 
him. The smaller man lay prone on the 
ground, but the other was forcing him 
down inch by inch, bending his back by 
sheer pressure of bodily weight. The 
detective’s only hope lay in the fact the 
other man’s sole advantage was a pon- 
derous frame and that he lacked the 
nimbleness of mind and muscle that 
Winton possessed. 

Suddenly, as his head was almost 


touching the ground, a trick he had 
learned at college occurred to him. 


With a quick wrench he freed his left 
arm, worked it steadily sidewise under 
his chin, then around his right 
houlder until he obtained a neckhold. 
The gave 

leverage, and with a swift and powerful 
pull he wrested his adversary off his 
As the heavy man slid to the 
Winton’s fist darted and 


back 


position him considerable 


back. 


ground, out 
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landed a smashing blow on his jaw. 
With a grunt he rolled over on his back 
and lay still. 

\s he straightened his aching back 
and adjusted his disarranged clothing, 
the detective breathed hard, His adven- 
ture had not been as dull an affair as he 
had He was about to go in 
search of a policeman when a gasp of 
dismay fell from his lips. Muttering, 
he stared about him in the dark door- 
way, but the sallow-faced man was no- 
where in sight. [Evidently he had 
slipped away while the other two were 
wrestling, and his palpable timidity and 
that Winton had disarmed him 
he had taken no part 


feared. 


the tact 
explained why 
in the struggle. 

The detective swore under his breath 
as he hastened to the corner. A block 
and a half to the south he caught a 
glimpse of a hurrying figure. For a 
moment he hesitated, but the sight of a 
policeman approaching from the oppo- 
site direction ended his indecision. 

“Fellow lying in doorway just around 
the corner,”’ he quickly explained, show- 
ing his badge with one hand and point- 
ing with the other. “Think he needs an 
ambulance. Hold him for assault and 
battery, or anything you like, I'll tele- 
phone the station later.” 

With that he hurried away in pursuit 
of the rapidly disappearing figure. Win- 
ton was a past master of the art of shad- 
owing, and a lively sprint materially 
shortened the distance between himself 
and his quarry. Though the latter fre- 
quently looked back, the detective al- 
ways managed to keep out of sight. 
The extended in a zigzagging 
course, in and out of gloomy and silent 
side streets, but mostly in a southerly 
along avenues bordered by 
warehouses and wholesale establish- 
ments, and Winton noted with quicken- 
ing interest that they were gradually 
approaching the Syrian district. 

The man ahead, evidently thinking he 
was safe from pursuit, no longer at- 


chase 


direction 
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tempted to cover his movements, and 
Winton followed easily a block behind. 
He was anxious to learn the man’s des- 
tination and, if possible, obtain a clew 
to the secret of his peculiar conduct. 

All at once his quarry stopped, and 
the detective dodged into a convenient 
doorway. Peering warily around the 
corner of the wall, he saw the other 
look about him in all directions, after 
which he quickly disappeared in a base- 
ment entrance. Winton waited for a 
few moments, then cautiously ap- 
proached the point where he had last 
seen the man. In front of him was a 
crumbling three-story structure, appar- 
ently untenanted pending remodeling. 
He walked down the steps and tried the 
basement door. It was locked, but the 
lock was old and of simple design, and 
it yielded readily to an easy operation 
with his pocketknife. 

Inside, the air was dank and thick, as 
if the place had not been ventilated in 
months. Winton halted near the door, 
listening in vain for sounds to indicate 
the whereabouts of the man he was pur- 
suing. He could not be far away, for 
only two or three minutes had passed 
since he entered the building. The de- 
tective groped across the floor, all the 
while on the alert against attack. On 
the other side of the room was a door, 
and he pushed it open and entered. 
Again he listened, but his ears caught 
not the faintest sound. 

He moved blindly about the room, 
and presently his feet touched an object 
lying on the floor. The contact sent an 
odd thrill through his body. He 
stooped, fumbling about with his hands, 
and his fingers encountered something 
clammy and cold. With a mutter he 
drew out his electric flash. Its gleam 
revealed a lifeless face with a look of 
acute anguish stamped upon the rigid 
features. 

The man was of middle age, and his 
well-dressed and refined appearance 
stood out in sharp contrast with the 
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squalid surroundings. Above the left 
eye was a livid discoloration, suggest- 
ing that a blow from a heavy bludgeon 
had caused his death. His clothing was 
torn and rumpled, showing he had 
fought fiercely for his life. The detec- 
tive guessed, from what little medical 
knowledge he had picked up, that the 
man had been dead at least an hour. 

Winton made mental notes of these 
things, but all the while his mind was 
occupied with a single detail that he had 
seen at first glance and which at once 
had struck him as odd and fantastical. 
The dead man’s coat was unbuttoned, 
exposing a striped waistcoat of the kind 
designated by haberdashers as “fancy.” 
From the watch pocket hung a stub of 
thin leather, evidently the remnant of a 
fob. 

The detective’s eyes contracted as he 
stared down at the fragment. It was 
attached to the rim of the pocket with a 
little metal clip and the leather strip 
appeared to have been severed with a 
sharp knife, for the edge was clean and 
straight. The ornament usually found 
on watch fobs was gone, having pre- 
sumably been removed, together with 
the missing portion of the strip. 

He felt a thrill of excitement as he 
bent over for a closer examination of 
the remnant. Of a sudden he started, 
and a low exclamation fell from his 
lips. Mechanically he fingered the fob 
he had attached to his watch while din- 
ing in the Syrian restaurant. 

“That’s queer!” he muttered. 

The fragment hanging from the dead 
man’s pocket matched precisely the cor- 
responding portions of the two fobs he 
had purchased in Zelinsky’s pawnshop. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE MOTIVE, 
HAT Lola Borden was by all odds 
the worst stenographer in town 
was Phil Winton’s firm conviction. 
When she did not misplace her steno- 
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graphic notes, she transcribed them with 
loftly disdain of rules of punctuation 
and spelling, and there was many a slip 
between “Dear sir” and “Yours truly.” 
Not infrequently a letter would get into 
the wrong envelope, or get shunted into 
an obscure pigeonhole or correspond- 
ence file, there to remain until resur- 
rected by chance. 

By all standards of system and effi- 
ciency, Winton should have discharged 
Why he had not done so 


her long ago. 
He was quite 


was a mystery to him. 
sure there was no sentiment in his atti- 
tude toward her; in fact, he often and 
with much emphasis told himself so, 
That he, a practical man of affairs, 
should indulge in romantic notions in 
regard to a fluffy and irresponsible doll 
like her was, of course, utterly out of 
the question. It was so absurd that he 
often laughed at the mere thought of it, 
in the same breath promising himself 
that he would let her go as soon as her 
month was up, or in any event as soon 
as the work slackened a bit. 

He was late in reaching the office on 
the morning following his adventure in 
the Syrian quarter. She was standing 
at the window when he walked in, and 
apparently she was absorbed in watch- 
ing something “in the street, for her 
habitual cheery “Good morning, Mr. 
Winton,” was a trifle tardy. Winton 
eyed her askance as he opened his desk 
and sat down. As usual, she was attired 
altogether too becomingly for a toiler 
in an office devoted to serious business. 
Winton had not the slightest idea as to 
the material she wore, but he observed 
that the tiny rosettes that bordered her 
of pale blue were charming. 
directed 


dress 
“Take a letter, please,” he 
in matter-of-fact tones. 
Reluctantly she turned from the win- 
dow, pulled a stenographic notebook 
from under an accumulation of neg- 
lected mail, and demurely sat down on 
the .wire-backed chair beside his desk. 
Winton began to dictate with his usual 


directness, stopping for breath only 
when a reproachful glance out of de- 
mure brown eyes warned him that he 
had either been speaking too fast or 
been using too many long words. 

Patiently he began again, regarding 
her with a serio-comic expression while 
wondering why he did not dismiss her. 
She could not be called beautiful in any 
sense of the word, for her features were 
far from symmetrical, and several little 
blemishes marred her complexion. Yet 
she was decidedly attractive, and her 
smiles were the sunniest and warmest 
Winton had ever seen. He asked him- 
self, a little uneasily, what the office 
would be without her. He thanked 
Heaven that she did not chew gum or 
use strong perfumes. 

“Please type it at once,” he said when 
the dictation was finished. “And don’t 
butcher the English more than you can 
help.” 

She flashed him a smile so warm and 
radiant that Winton was forced to grin 
in return. On her way to the typewriter 
desk she paused at the window and 
looked out. 

“Mr. Winton.” She spoke with the 
low, musical drawl that constituted one 
of her subtle little charms. 

The detective looked up. 

“What do you suppose those two men 
are doing? I was watching them when 
you came in, and they’re still standing 
in the same place.” 

Winton got up and passed to the win- 
dow. She indicated two men standing 
across the street, a little apart from each 
other. One was swinging a walking 
stick with an air of complete unconcern, 
while the other, leaning against a lamp- 
post, was leisurely inhaling a cigarette. 
A casual observer would have dismissed 
them at a glance as nothing but harm- 
less street-corner idlers, but Winton’s 
practiced eye saw at once that they were 
there for a purpose. 

He glanced curiously at his stenog- 
rapher. The sidewalks outside were 
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swarming with pedestrians, and it was 
strange that she should have singled out 
those two men. Yet it was not the first 
time that Lola Borden had evinced a 
keenness of perception which suggested 
she had talents that were going to waste 
at a typist’s desk. 

“They’re just good-for-nothing loaf- 
ers,” was Winton’s comment. He was 
impressed but did not care to show it. 
“Tf a brick wall should tumble down on 
them, the world wouldn’t lose much.” 

“I suppose not,” said Lola, a trifle 
dubiously. “You'd think they could 
find something more interesting to look 
at than this window, wouldn’t you?” 

Winton repressed a smile. ‘‘You have 
a great imagination, Lola. As a matter 
of fact, they are not looking this way 
at all. One of them is ogling the pretty 
girls in the crowd, and the other is half 
asleep.” 

Her mouth, a trifle too large to be 
well-proportioned, twitched at the cor- 
ners. “But every now and then they 
look up at this window, just as if they 
had designs on you or me. It can’t be 
me, so it must be you.” Her brown 
eyes regarded him searchingly. “You're 
too funny for anything, Mr. Winton.” 

“Eh?” 

“When you try to conceal something, 
I mean. You might as well try to hide 
yourself behind a glass door. You 
know perfectly well why those men are 
there, but you won't say so.” 

Winton forced a laugh. Her quick 
intuition was almost uncanny. “Back 
to your desk,” he commanded. “I’m in 
a hurry for that letter.” 

She drew back, and a moment later 
her typewriter was clicking. Winton 
remained at the window a while longer. 
As Lola had guessed, he was well aware 
that the two men on the sidewalk were 

ratching his office, but he was not so 
certain in regard to their object. His 





thoughts went back to the events of the 
night before, beginning with his visit to 
the Syrian restaurant. 


His encounter 
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with the sallow-faced man and the at- 
tack made upon him by the latter’s ac- 
complice were still vivid in his memory. 
The larger of the two men had been 
jailed on a charge of assault and bat- 
tery, but of the other nothing had been 
seen since he vanished within the house 
in which Winton had found the body. 
Presumably he had escaped through the 
rear while the detective was engaged 
with his gruesome discovery. 

With narrowed eyes he squinted down 
at the two watchers below. In neither 
of them did he recognize the sallow- 
faced man, but it was not unthinkable 
that they were friends or associates of 
the latter. The episode of the previous 
night had strongly suggested to Winton 
that he was an object of vengeance, and 
now he began to wonder whether his 
enemies were not more numerous and 
the plot against his life more formidable 
than he had at first suspected. 

He went back to his desk, whistling. 
The strength and exultation of young 
blood was pulsing through his veins, 
and he had great faith in his ability to 
take care of himself. He glanced at his 
watch, and the sunlight streaming in 
through the window broke into a thou- 
sand flashing tints against the chame- 
leon dangling from the fob. He drew 
the second fob from his pocket and 
placed the two side by side in his palm. 
The witchery exerted on his senses by 
the two glass trinkets brought an apolo- 
getic smile to his lips, but in the next 
instant his face sobered. A question 
that had troubled him for hours came 
back to him, but an exclamation of de- 
light interrupted his thoughts before he 
could put his mind on it. 

“Aren't they darling!’ The voice, 
with its infectious drawl, was Lola’s. 
The two chameleons had caught her 
eyes as she laid down the letter she had 
just typed. She picked the loose fob 
from Winton’s hand and held it against 
the sunlight, watching the iridescent 
play of colors with childish rapture. 
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“Like it?” asked Winton, amused at 
her charming naivete. 

“Tt’s too dear for anything! Just look 
at that cute little tail! And those eyes!” 
She cast an eager glance at the fob re- 
maining in Winton’s palm. “You have 
two of them. Did you mean one of 
them for me?” 

“TI did,” said Winton, a little dubi- 
ously and with emphasis on the second 
word, “but 

“Thank you!” she interrupted. 
—you’re a darling, Mr. Winton.” 

The detective flushed a little. ‘Dar- 
ling’ was Lola’s favorite epithet, and 
she bestowed it unstintingly on what- 
ever pleased her, but he found it a trifle 
disconcerting to have it applied to him- 
self. For reasons that were very vague 
in his mind, he had almost decided not 
to give her the chameleon fob just yet, 
but he found it hard to spoil her pleas- 
ure by reclaiming it. To hide his con- 
fusion, he glanced over the letter she 
had placed before him, made a few 
corrections here and there, signed it 
with a characteristic flourish, and in- 
structed Lola to affix special-delivery 
postage to the envelope and mail it at 
once in the box on the corner. 

He watched her absently as she put 
on her hat and walked out with her 
usual lilting gait. As soon as the door 
closed, his wrinkling forehead testified 
that his mind was not quite at ease. He 
picked up the copy of the Morning 
Sphere he had brought with him and 
began to glance at the headlines. Wéin- 
ton had never cultivated the vice of 
reading his paper over his breakfast, 
and his scanning of the news was usu- 
ally done after he reached the office. 
The first caption that caught his atten- 
tion had to do with the body he had 
found in the crumbling building in the 
Syrian quarter. 

Winton had called the police to the 
scene shortly after making the discovery 
that the fragment of fob attached to 
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the dead man’s vest pocket appeared to 
be of the same make as the ones he had 
bought from Zelinsky. Then, being but 
a private detective and having no official 
concern in the case, he had told the offi- 
cers what little he knew, including a 
description of the sallow-faced man, 
after which he had taken his departure, 
He remembered that the young lieuten- 
ant in charge of the investigation had 
rather scoffed at his suggestion that the 
fragmentary fob might be a possible 
clew. 

His eyes tarried on the black head- 
lines for a few moments before he be- 
gan to read the appended paragraphs. 
Two or three questions stirred in the 
back of his mind. Was it by mere coin- 
cidence that the sallow-faced man had 
taken refuge in a building where a mur- 
der had been committed a short time 
earlier? What, if any, was the signifi- 
cance of the fragmentary fob found on 
the victim? Did it mean only that the 
murderer, impressed by the curious de- 
sign of the pendant, and grossly over- 
estimating its value, had on an after- 
thought decided to take it with him? Or 
was there a more direct connection be- 
tween the murder and the missing por- 
tion of the fob? In other words, was 
the glass chameleon in some way related 
to the motive for the crime? 

Winton pondered the question, and 
then shook his head, half inclined to be- 
lieve that the young police lieutenant 
had been right and that the severed 
leather strip was a purely incidental 
matter. Likely as not it had no connec- 
tion with the motive for the murder. 
In all probability the murdered man had 
seen the fob in Zelinsky’s shop and, like 
Winton, become fascinated by it and 
bought it. The fact that the crime had 
been committed not far from the pawn- 
shop lent color to that theory. Besides, 
what connection could there be between 
a chunk of glass and an atrocious mur- 
der? 

Rapidly Winton ran his eye over the 
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paragraphs. The body had been identi- 
fied as that of Robert C. Edgar, a man 
of uncertain means of livelihood. He 
was reputed to be in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, and for the past two years 
he had occupied a suite of rooms in an 
uptown hotel. The details of the mur- 
der were meagerly set forth, and there 
were only hazy theories and speculations 
in regard to the motive. The police 
were making an effort to trace the vic- 
tim’s movements immediately before the 
tragedy, and, if possible, ascertain by 
what odd twist of circumstances his 
body had been found in an abandoned 
structure in the Syrian quarter. 

Winton’s reading was interrupted by 
a knock on the door of the private office, 
and one of his assistants stepped in with 
the announcement that Lieutenant Lan- 
nigan of the detective bureau was wait- 
ing to see him. 

“Send him in,” said Winton, looking 
a bit puzzled. Lieutenant Lannigan was 
the man who had spurned his suggestion 
in regard to the severed strip of leather, 
and Winton was curious to know the 
object of his visit. 

The headquarters man, a lanky indi- 
vidual with a freckled face, sharp, deep- 
set eyes that had a habit of looking 
straight and hard at persons and things, 
and a jaw so rugged that it formed a 
deep hollow between chin and mouth, 
grinned sheepishly as he sat down. 

“You were dead right, and I acted like 
a fool,” was his astonishing admission 
as he vigorously shook Winton’s hand. 

“How so?” 

“T’m talking about that piece of watch 
fob fastened to Edgar’s pocket. You 
had a hunch it was a clew to the mys- 
tery, but I wouldn’t listen to you. I 
apologize.” 

Winton laughed. He liked the young 
lieutenant’s frankness, but he was also 
“Don’t mention 
a wild idea, 


somewhat bewildered. 


it,” he said lightly, “It was 


and just a few moments ago I was tell- 
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ing myself that you were probably 
right.” 

“But [ wasn’t. I was all wrong. If 
[ had listened to what you were try- 
ing to tell me last night, the thing might 
have been cleared up by this time.” 

Winton was impressed. “You mean 
the fragment of watch fob had some- 
thing to do with the motive for the mur- 
der?” 

“Tt had everything to do with it. 
That is, the missing part did. The mur- 
derer carried the motive away with him, 
so to speak, There isn’t the slightest 
doubt but that Edgar was killed because 
of the chameleon pendant.” 

Winton’s brow contracted. ‘Kilied 
because of a piece of colored glass?” he 
questioned dubiously. “It hardly seems 
reasonable. Besides, if that was the 
case, the murderer would have removed 
the fob in its entirety instead of cutting 
off the part to which the pendant was 
attached. He would have realized that 
the fragment constituted a dangerous 
clew.” 

“He would have if he had stopped to 
think, but murderers seldom do. Any- 
how, he was in a hurry, and maybe in 
his excitement he couldn’t find the clip 
that held the fob to the pocket, or maybe 
the clip didn’t work well. However 
that may be, it was only a minute’s 
work to cut off the leather ribbon with 
a knife.” 

Winton nodded, then reflected in si- 
lence for a few moments. “I had just 
started to read the newspaper account 
of the affair,” he remarked. “\WWhy are 
you so certain that the motive for the 
crime is connected with the glass 
chameleon ?” 

“Because of some developments that 
came too late to get into the morning 
papers.” He edged his chair a few 
inches closer to the desk, and suddenly 
he caught sight of the pendant dangling 
from Winton’s vest pocket. “I went off 
half cocked last night and hardly got a 
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good look at the thing. Where did you 
say you bought it?” 

“I bought two of them in Zelinsky’s 
pawnshop. They were all he had left 
out of an even dozen. He sold them all 
between morning and closing time. By 
the way, why don’t you ask Zelinsky 
whether he remembers selling one of 
them to Edgar?” 

Lannigan sat up straight. A grim 
smile curled his lips. “Because Zelinsky 
isn't doing much talking just at present. 
He’s in the hospital with the loveliest 
bump on the coco you ever saw. His 
place was entered by burglars last night. 
Zelinsky sleeps in the rear, and he must 
have grappled with them. The funny 
part of it was that nothing in the shop 
seems to have been disturbed.” 

“Oh! Winton started a _ little. 
“Then—then the burglars could have 
been after nothing but the chameleon 
fobs.” 

“That’s how it looks to me. Some- 
how they must have got wind of the 
fact that the fobs were in Zelinsky’s 
shop. They couldn’t know, of course, 
that he had sold them all.” 

Winton seemed a trifle dazed, but a 
look of comprehension was dawning on 
his face. 

“But that isn’t all,” Lannigan went 
on. “The body of a longshoreman 
named Harry Lattan was found early 
this morning in a shed near the foot of 
Liberty Street. A knife thrust between 
the ribs had done for him. The friend 
who identified the body said Lattan, 
when last seen alive, had been showing 
a fob with a glass attachment that spar- 
kled like fire. Those were his words. 
There was no fob on Lattan’s body 
when it was found.” 

The two men looked straight into 
each other’s eyes. “What else?” in- 
quired Winton. 

“That’s about all. There were two 
cases of attempted assault in the same 
neighborhood. The intended victim got 
away in each instance, though one of 
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them was pretty badly beaten up. Both 
of them were wearing chameleon fobs. 
That makes six cases in all: Edgar, Ze- 
linsky, Lattan, the two who got away, 
and yourself. There may be others be- 
fore the day is over.” 

“T was a chump,” confessed Winton. 
“When that little bleached-faced rat fol- 
lowed me from the Syrian restaurant, 
the only explanation I could think of 
was that somebody who had a grudge 
against me was after my hide. I see 
now that it wasn’t a personal matter, but 
that it all happened because of those 
infernal fobs. I had one of them in my 
hand and was looking at it when I 
walked out of Zelinsky’s shop. The 
thing hypnotized me, I guess. But,” 
and again his hand went to his watch 
pocket, “I don’t see how a piece of col- 
ored glass can be responsible for two 
murders and four cases of assault. It 
doesn’t seem 

“T don’t, either,” admitted Lannigan, 
reaching out his hand. “Let’s have an- 
other ,look at the devilish thing.” 

But Winton wasn’t listening. <A 
blank look, instantly followed by an ex- 
pression of intense alarm, crept into his 
face as he glanced at the vacant chair 
beside Lola’s desk. He sprang to the 
window. Where the two watchers had 
stood, there was now only one, and 
Lola was nowhere in sight. 

“What’s the matter?” 
lieutenant perplexedly. 

Winton ran to Lola’s desk, searched 
the litter of papers on top, and went 
through the drawers with frantic haste. 
His face was pale as he looked up at 
Lannigan. 

“I gave Lo—my stenographer one of 
those cursed fobs,” he huskily explained. 
“She went out to mail a letter, and she’s 
been gone about fifteen minutes. The 
fob isn’t in her desk, so she must have 
taken it with her. Do you suppose “ 

Without finishing the sentence or 
waiting for an answer, he whirled round 
on his heels and raced out of the office. 
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CHAPTER III. 


BROKEN PENDANT, 





THE 


HE Winton Detective Agency occu- 
pied the second floor of a narrow 
four-story structure in Nassau Street. 
The building lacked several of the con- 
veniences that are found in larger and 
more modern edifices, and among them 
were mail chutes. It was owing to this 
trivial circumstance that Lola Borden, 
with the special-delivery letter in one 
hand and the chameleon fob clutched 
in the other, set out on the short but 
fateful trip to the box on the corner. 

Her blue, rose-trimmed and 
bright-hued hat made a striking picture 
against the background of murky build- 
ings, and several in the passing throng 
turned their heads and gave her admir- 
ing glances. The charming vision at- 
tracted attention even on the other side 
of the street, for the two watchers who 
were stationed there looked up for an 
instant and exchanged a_ significant 
wink. Then, with an easy and vagrant 
gait, one of the two began to cross over 
to the opposite sidewalk. 

The movement was not noticed by 
Lola. As she tripped along, she opened 
her left hand a little, and the chameleon 
looked up at her with a thousand sor- 
cerous winks that all at once made her 
feet a trifle giddy. She closed her hand 
again, wondering how the ornament 
would look if attached to her new mesh 
bag. By this time she had reached the 
box and, being short of stature, 
elevated herself on toptoe while raising 
the lid. It was an awkward proceeding, 
for the lid was a bit rusty and did not 
move easily, and she was forced to use 
both hands to drop the letter. As the 


dress 


she 


missive slid through the opening and the 
lid clicked shut, a gasp of dismay fell 
from her lips. 

Some one had brushed against her 
for an instant, and in the same moment 
the fob fell from her hand and struck 
the sidewalk with a sharp crash. A 
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pleasant voice murmured a hasty apol- 
ogy. A man was stooping beside her, 
gathering a mass of glittering fragments 
into his hand, She looked dazedly on, 
conscious of nothing but that the chame- 
leon had been reduced to bits. 

“Too bad!” murmured the man, tak- 
ing her arm and gently leading her 
away from the corner. The operation 
of sweeping up the fragments had been 
accomplished so quickly that the 
passers-by had scarcely noticed any 
thing. ‘And all my fault, I’m afraid. 
You must permit me to compensate you 
for the loss, since it was entirely due to 
my clumsiness.” 

He paused, released her arm, and 
drew a wallet from his pocket. Whethe: 
by accident or design, they had stopped 
directly in front of a rhythmically pur- 
ring limousine, but Lola did not notice 
it. Her eyes were fixed on the stran- 
ger’s right hand, which still clutched the 
remnants of the chameleon. 

“What are you going to do with the 
—the pieces?” she asked awkwardly, 
voicing the first thought that came to 
her mind. 

“Return them 4o you, of course.” He 
laughed amusedly. “But I couldn’t do 
it back there, with the crowd looking 
on. You don’t want all the world to 
know you are carrying such things 
around with you. That’s neither here 
nor there, though. If you will be good 
enough to tell me the amount of the 
damage——”’ 

He looked significantly at the wallet 
in his hand. The door of the limousine 
swung out, but at that moment Lola’s 
gaze was traveling from the wallet to 
the man’s face. In a twinkling she rec- 
ognized one of the two watchers she had 
seen from the office window. She tried 
to draw back, but with a courteous bow 
the stranger placed a hand on her arm. 

“Perhaps you would rather discuss 
the matter inside my car,” he suggested. 
“Will you permit me?” 

Lola scarcely knew how it happened. 
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Without a sign of violence but with a 
firmness that she was unable to resist, 
the man lifted her inside the limousine. 
The door closed as she fell back against 
the cream-colored cushions, and a mo- 
ment later she became aware that the 
car was in motion. The blinds were 
drawn, and in the vague half light she 
saw the pleasant-voiced man seated be- 
side her. 

“T hope it won’t be necessary to gag 
and bind you,” he said in low tones, and 
she perceived an abrupt change in his 
voice and manners. “I'd hate to be 
rough with you. I feel like being mag- 
nanimous. Your coming along the way 
you did was a great stroke of luck.” 

“Really?” asked Lola simply, making 
a mental note of the fact that the car 
seemed to be turning a great many cor- 
ners. 

The man eyed her in silence for a mo- 
ment. ‘‘Winton’s stenographer, aren’t 
you? I saw you at the window of his 
office, and 1 thought you must be some- 
thing of that kind. Great little scrap- 
per, Winton is. He mussed up two 
members of our crowd considerably last 
night. One of them is in jail to-day, 
and the other looks as if a ton of brick 
had hit him in the face. He didn’t 
know with whom he was dealing at the 
time, of course, but he gave us a pretty 
fair description, and one of us recog- 
nized your boss from it. Winton has 
made quite a name for himself.” 

“All that sounds terribly mysterious, 
and I don’t understand a word of it,” 
confessed Lola. 

“No? Where did you get the fob?” 

“T—I won't tell you.” 


“You don’t need to. Winton must 
have given it to you. What I'd like 
to know is how many of those fobs 


Winton bought at Zelinsky’s shop last 
evening. Since he gave you one, I sup- 
pose it’s a safe guess that he bought 
at least two.” 

He spoke with a rising inflection, but 
Lola pretended not to notice it. Evi- 
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dently her abductor wished to learn 
something from her, and she was de- 
termined to give him no vital informa- 
tion. 

“T <lon’t see why you are making so 
much fuss about a strip of leather and 
a piece of glass,” she remarked with a 
pout that effectually concealed what was 
going on in her mind. 

“Leather—glass !” Her escort 
laughed derisively. “Come now! 
You’re not quite so simple as you pre- 
tend. You saw what happened when 
the chameleon broke, didn’t you?” 

“Tt went to pieces, naturally.” 

But what did you see besides 
the pieces?” 

Lola, her slight figure wedged in a 
corner of the car, sent her companion a 
searching look. 

“Nothing,” she declared. “You were 
so quick about picking up the mess that 
I scarcely saw anything. What was 
there to see except broken glass?” 

Her companion leaned sideways and 
studied her face as if doubting her sin- 
cerity. He had lean, crafty features, 
and she noticed that his eyes were hard 
and sharp. She felt a dull twinge of 
fear, but managed to suppress all signs 
of it. 

“T wonder if you are giving me the 
straight goods,” muttered the man. “It’s 
just possible you didn’t see But, of 
course, you did! You’re just wise 
enough to say that you didn’t. You 
realize you're in a mighty ticklish fix, 
and you hope to fib your way out of 
it. But it won’t work. I’ve seen your 
kind before. Those fluffy ruffles and 
baby eyes of yours don’t fool me for a 
moment.” 

There was an ominous ring to his 
voice, and Lola felt a cold tremor run 
down her spine. She managed to steady 
herself. 

“T don’t understand a word of what 
you are saying.” 

The man laughed contemptuously, at 
the same moment reaching out his hand 


“Sure. 
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and emptying its contents in her own. 
Dazedly she looked down at a. little 
heap of broken glass, and all at once her 
figure stiffened. A faint gasp fell from 
her lips. 

“Great!” was her companion’s sar- 
castic comment. “That kind of acting 
ought to be worth real money on Broad- 
way.” 

Lola didn’t hear him. She was still 
staring down at the pieces of broken 
glass, but it was not the glass that held 
her spellbound. Scattered among the 
fragments in her hand were a number 
of small objects that flashed with a cold, 
frosty glitter. She counted six of them, 
Again, with an exertion of will power 
that would have won Winton’s unstinted 
admiration if he could have seen her, 
she pulled herself together. 

“Why, they’re diamonds!” she ex- 
claimed. 

Her companion chuckled harshly. 
“You bet they're diamonds. But you 
needn’t look so surprised, my wise little 
moll. You saw the sparklers when the 
chameleon broke, and it’s no use pre- 
tending you didn’t. I guess you knew 
all the time we weren’t making all this 
fuss over a strip of leather and a chunk 
of glass.” He raised one of the shades 
a few inches, glanced quickly into the 
street and lowered it again. “Almost 
there, and you’re such a smooth article 
that I can’t run any chances. Steady 
now!” 

A small metallic object flashed in his 
hand. With the other he seized her 
arm, bare below the elbow, and deftly 
prodded the fleshy part with the shin- 
ing instrument. 

“There, I guess you won’t make any 
trouble for a while.” 

His tone, edged with a touch of gloat- 
ing, had a hollow and far-away sound. 
The world echoed unpleasantly in her 
ears as with 4 low moan she crumpled 
up against the cushions. She fancied 
she was slowly slipping down an abyss 
swarming with huge, multicolored cha- 
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meleons; and then darkness blotted 
everything from sight. 


CHAPTER IV. 
BEHIND THE PORTIERES 

ER first impression when her eyes 
fluttered open was a low humming 
of voices. Though they had a distant 
sound, she felt instinctively that they 
were quite near, and she had a hazy no- 
tion that the conversation had to do 
with herself. She raised her aching 
head and glanced toward the beaded 
porti¢res that covered the doorway 
across the room. The voices, one of 
them carrying an unpleasant reminder 
of the man who had abducted her, 

seemed to come from that direction. 

For the present she was unable to 
think; her head felt heavy, like an in- 
sensate lump. Her eyes flitted slowly 
about the room. She was lying on a 
comfortable couch, and sunlight was 
streaming in through an open window. 
A sportive breeze was tugging at the 
white curtains and cooling her hot fore- 
head. Little by little she recovered her 
senses, and of a sudden she became 
aware that her left hand was clutching 
something that felt hard and sharp. 

It was the shattered chameleon and 
the six diamonds. She stared at them 
dazedly, watchiag with dull fascination 
the flash and sparkle of the stones and 
the iridescent glow of the broken glass. 
Vaguely she recalled that her abductor 
had put them in her hand just before 
the metallic instrument pricked her arm, 
and she thought it strange that she had 
maintained her hold on them through- 
out the interval of unconsciousness. She 
looked for her bag, then remembered 
she had left the office without it; she 
took her handkerchief from her dress 
and carefully wrapped it around the dia- 
monds and the fragments of glass. 

Resentment began to stir within her 
as she put the wadded handkerchief 
back. Much of what had happened she 
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was at a loss to understand, but the 
fact that she had been snared an@ 
tricked was poignantly clear. She sup- 
posed Winton, would reproach her for 
having acted like a little fool when she 
returned to the office, and perhaps he 
would say other caustic things in that 
dry tone of drollery he always af- 
fected when addressing her. 

The thought nettled her; then of a 
sudden the idea struck her that perhaps 
she should never again see the office or 
Winton. A vague fear and a presenti- 
ment of danger had lurked in her sub- 
conscious mind during the period of un 
consciousness. With a little cry she sat 
upright on the couch, looking uneasily 
in all directions. 

All at once her gaze became rigid. 
In a shadowed corner of the room, with 
arms folded across his chest, sat a man, 
He was so still that at first she had an 
uncanny impression he was dead, and 
the chill stare of the glassy eyes, to- 
gether with the fixed look of austerity 
on his face, filled her with an indefinable 
dread. 

“\WWho—who are you?” she 
quaveringly. 

The man remained motionless and 
his face showed not the slightest quiver 
of animation. Yet she knew he was 
alive, for his eyes, cold and glossy as 
fish scales, imbued her with a sense of 
terror that none but a living being could 
have inspired. She wished he would 
open his lips and end the agonizing 
spell that his uncanny silence and rigid- 
ity cast upon her. 

“Why don’t you—say something?” 

The man gave no sign that he had 
heard. Unable to endure the suspense, 
she got up from the couch and started 
toward him. Something—the merest 
flicker in the corners of his eyes—sig- 
naled a warning that prompted her to 
stop. Trembling, she sank down on the 
couch. His staring eyes held her gaze 
with magnetic intensity. 

Again her lips moved, but no words 


asked 
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came, only a long tremulous sigh. The 
man’s silence and the inscrutable rigor 
of his face cautioned her to remain still. 
By sheer physical force she turned her 
eyes from his face, but a vision of it 
lingered in her memory. She tried to 
fix her mind on something else, and in 
the same instant a few words spoken in 
the next room drew her attention to the 
beaded hangings. 

“You've bungled this thing, Tammen. 
I don’t see why you had to drag the girl 
over here.” 

The tones were quick and sharp, and 
the voice indicated the man who is in 
the habit of giving orders and who ex- 
pects prompt obedience. 

“She is Winton’s stenographer.” 
Tammen spoke in apologetic accents, as 
if pleading a case. “She isn’t a beauty 
exactly, but she’s easy on the eyes. You 
can see for yourself. Winton is no 
antedeluvian, and it wouldn’t be the first 
time that a boss has taken a shine to his 
stenographer.” 

“You're only guessing now.” 

“Sure; but the chances are I am right. 
Now, you and I know that Winton is 
no man’s fool. He knows that last 
night’s doings weren’t caused solely by 
a few bits of colored glass. Maybe he’s 
already guessed our secret by this time. 
Anyhow, he is dangerous to us, and 
he’ll be a lot more manageable as long 
as we keep the girl here. That isn’t 
all, though.” His voice dropped a few 
octaves. “Chief, that girl is wise to 
our scheme.” 

“You're talking rot, Tammen. 
can she know anything?” 

“She knows what’s inside the chame- 
leons, and she can guess the rest. Trust 
a woman every time to find out the why 
of things, once her curiosity is piqued. 
And this one is a lot keener than she 
looks. She had the chameleon in her 
hand when she stepped out of the build- 
ing to mail a letter. It flashed against 
the sunlight, and I could see it all the 


How 
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way across the street. I hurried over 
and jostled her just as she dropped the 
letter in the box. My idea was to grab 
the fob and run, but luck was against 
me. It dropped out of her hand, and 
the chameleon broke into smithereens.” 

The man designated as “chief” swore 
under his breath. “She saw the—dia- 
monds ?” 

“Of course she did, though she was 
cute enough to deny it. That shows she 
is dangerous. Luckily our car was not 
far away, and I got hersinto it and gave 
her a shot with the needle. When she 
comes to, she won't have the least idea 
where she is. You'll admit I did right, 
chief? After she’d seen the inside of 
the chameleon, there was nothing for 
me to do but put her in a place where 
she can’t do us any harm.” 

A pause followed. Lola kept her eyes 
steadily averted from the man in the 
corner, but she was constantly aware of 
his glassy gaze. She tried to fix her 
mind on the conversation in the next 
room, but her thoughts were in a jum- 
ble, and all that was clear to her was 
that Tammen seemed to give her credit 
for more shrewdness than she really 
possessed, 

“You might have managed things a 
little better,” said the chief sharply. 
“You might have got the fob away from 
the girl without making a mess. How 
do you know that none of the bystand- 
passers-by saw the diamonds 
when the chameleon broke?” 

Tammen laughed easily. “I scooped 
up the broken pieces too quickly for 
anybody but the girl to notice the dia- 
monds. I don’t think my finger 
worked so fast in all my life. 





ers or 


ever 
Give me 


credit for a little presence of mind, 
chief.” 

“All right. We must be careful; 
that’s all. We would be in a deuce of a 
fix just now if the customs officials 
should learn that six diamonds of the 
first water were hidden in each of the 


two thousand fobs we imported from 
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Antwerp.- In a few days it won’t make 
any difference, but just at present 5 

Lola felt a sudden tingle, and for a 
moment the man in the corner was for- 
She made a rapid calculation, 

sum stunned her a_ trifle. 
thousand diamonds concealed 
two thousand chameleons of 
Instinctively her hand went to 
the place where she had tucked away 
the handkerchief. In a dazed manner 
she perceived that a smuggling scheme 
of huge proportions was in operation, 
and the next words spoken by the chief 
gave her an idea of its size. 

“There’s a million and a half or more 
in it for us if all goes well. That’s 
one hundred and fifty thousand for each 
Not to be sniffed at, eh, 
Tammen? It would have been fairly 
smooth sailing if those twelve fobs 
hadn’t got away from us when the cases 
were unpacked. I don’t see yet how it 
happened. [Either somebody bungled 
his job pretty badly or 

He did not finish, but the sinister 
twang of his tones was more expressive 
than words. 

“Accidents will happen,” said Tam- 
nen, evidently trying to pacify his chief. 
“I don’t know myself how those twelve 
fobs found their way into Zelinsky’s 
pawnshop. Maybe they were spilled in 
the street and some kids picked them up 
and sold them for a dollar or two. Any- 
how, [ think you can bank on the bunch. 
Every man in it is on the square.” 

“Well, let’s hope so. I’m not afraid 
of our men. The danger lies in the 
other direction. Of the twelve fobs that 
got away from us, only five have been 
recovered so far, including the one that 
went to pieces when you jostled Win- 
ton’s stenographer. She has that, you 
say. But we have her. Any one of 
the remaining seven may spoil our game 
if anybody should take it into his head 
to crack it open. If the customs au- 
hould get wise before we've 
had time to convert the stones into cash, 





gotten. 
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then that million and a half would look 
as sick as a pricked soap bubble, and 
we would go behind the bars besides. 
Tammen, we must get those seven fobs 
back before night.” 

“How chief?” 

“You must figure out a way. In the 


meantime, see to it that the fair one 
doesn’t give us the slip.” 

Tammen laughed. “No danger 
She’ll be dead to the world fo: hour 


or more yet Besides, Fish-Eye won’ 
let her get away.” 
Lola, 


onversation tn the next 


till dazed by the revelation t 
room had ei 


her, looked quickly at the man it 


rane The nickname seemed exceed 
ingly apt. The man sat motionless, hi 
huge hands resting on his knee d hi 
hard, glazed eyes were still fixing her 
in a cold-blooded wavy that sent a pp 
of fear down her spine 

She drew her gaze just the 
beaded portiéres parted before 
‘ould gather herself, a short, swarthy 
faced man entered the roon llowed 
¥y her abductor. Both nx pp 

hot l the iw ner i1¢ ] P ) 
the smaller one twisted int ( 

“Well, well!” His laugh, though !oy 
and sofi, struck Lola as the most ] 
rible she had ever heard “Our cl 
ing young friend seems to have awal 
ened sooner than you expected, Tan 
men She’s been listening with both 


ears, of course Why didn’t you wari 


1 ) 
us, Fish-Eye 


With a slow, oxlike motiotr 
the corner turned his head. His fa 
was dull and listless 

“You didn’t say nuthin’ about w 
‘ “My ord Wi O 


you, he grumbled 


ee that the skoit didn’t beat it 
The short man shrugg oul 
lers. With a quick, ne t 


matched his. slight 
proached the couch where 
eyes, with a look of mingled cruelty and 
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cunning in their depths, searched he 
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the girl shrank back. Instinctively she 
wished that she had had presence of 
mind enough to pretend that she had 
heard nothing of the conversation be- 
hind the hangings. But 
The short man’ Lilt 


ier with a sense of unreasoning 


was too 


now it 
ittering eyes 


late 

filled 

dread 
He 


stant 


came 


he 


a step nearer. 
about to speak 


his mind and 


seemed 


I 
where [ish-Eye sat. He hispered 
mething in the man’s ear, and with a 
mw nod Fish-Eye indicated that he 
understood. Then, motioning Tammen 
to foll he left the room. Again Lola 
\ alone th the silk watcher. 
Something in his manner « 1 hes 
bend \ d and I him in 
iwed f iol Hi n dit 
l he nd into his face in @xX- 
pre n tl { ‘led and te ed her 
le licked li is if contemplating 
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Ee, elming fear eri pe d her as he 
e from the chai 1 with a roll 1g 
val ed acro | loo \ scream 
hoked in her throat hen she sat mo- 
mile iring fixedly into his face and 
wondering at the meaning of the beast- 
like, murderous grin she saw on hi 
hick 1iy 
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“Where is she?” he demanded, shak- 
ing the fellow’s arm. 

The man, with a cigarette drooping 
from the corner of his mouth, surveyed 
Winton from head to foot with a super- 
cilious glance. 

“Your question is somewhat vague,” 
he remarked, disengaging his arm. “I 
take it you are referring to a woman 
whose whereabouts are uncertain. 
That, my dear sir, is a characteristic of 
One never knows where they 





the sex. 
are at.” 

Winton’s fist clenched, but in the same 
instant he felt a tug at his sleeve. He 
turned and saw Lieutenant Lannigan, 
who had followed him from the office. 

“Chuck him,” advised the lieutenant 
as he started to conduct Winton back 
across the street. “You have nothing on 
him, and you can’t make him talk unless 
he wants to. I’ve just telephoned the 
nearest station house, and there'll be a 
man on his tracks inside five minutes. 
In the meantime, we’ll try another tack. 
What you want to do is to cool down a 
bit.” 

Winton grimly admitted that he had 
been acting like a fool. When they re 
gained the opposite corner he had col- 
lected himself. sufficiently to be able to 
give Lannigan a description of the miss- 
lieutenant 
ght and 


d 


ing stenographer, and the 
proceeded to fire questions to rig 
left. At first his efforts were fruitless, 
but at length a crippled news vender re 
called having seen a gentleman and lady 
which had been waiting a 
short from the 
recollection of the incident was hazy, 


enter a car 
distance corner. His 
and he was able to give only a meager 
description of the car, but th 
tioners felt 


e two ques 


sure that the gentleman's 


companion had been none other than 
Lola Borden. 

“Kidnaped !” muttered Vinton. 
“Damn that fob! What in Heaven’s 
name can we do?” 

“Just keep cool,” said Lannigan 


“We'll go back to your office, 


calmly. 
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and I'll start a general alarm for the 
car. It’s a pretty thin chance, for it’s 
got half an hour’s headway, and we 
don’t know the number, but something 
may come of it.” 

They entered the office, and Winton, 
only half listening, paced the floor while 
Lannigan talked into the telephone. 
Irom time to time he glanced at the 
vacant chair beside Lola’s desk, realiz- 
ing for the first time how much her 
vivacious smile and dancing eyes had 
meant to him. Lannigan intercepted 
one of these woeful glances as he put 
the telephone down. 

“Brace up, old man. I know it’s 
pretty rough on you, but we'll have 
the mess straightened out in a jiffy. 
Being in love with the girl makes it all 
the harder for you, of course, but——” 

“Who the devil said anything about 
being in love?” interrupted Winton 
testily. 

“Nobody.” Lannigan grinned from 
ear to ear. “But a first-class dick like 
yourself doesn’t go all to pieces just be- 
cause his stenographer has vamosed, 
not unless he’s got a full-sized crush 
on her.” 

“Don’t be an ass!” spluttered \Win- 
ton, 

“Ts it as bad as that? Oh, well— 
just keep cool. If we fail to trace the 
car, we'll still have two or three cards 
left. For instance, we might be able to 
pump the guy whose jaw you smashed 
last night. There’s been some trouble 
about his bail, I understand. Now let’s 
have a good look at that fob.” 

Winton detached the fob from his 
watch and handed it to the lieutenant. 
The latter subjected it to a slow and 
painstaking examination. First he held 
the pendant to the light, then inspected 
the leather strip and the metal fasten- 
ings. His face brightened as he scruti- 
nized the latter, then he took a lens from 
his pocket and placed it over the inner 
rim of the metal. 

“Leyde & Heydemann, Antwerp,” he 
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“Had a hunch these things were 
Guess I'll 


read. 
made across the big pond. 
call up the collector of customs.” 


He called a number. Scowling, Win- 
ton sank into his desk chair. The lieu- 
tenant’s easy-going manner irritated 
him, and his fingers nervously tapped 
the desk while Lannigan asked ques- 
tion after question. There was a twin- 
kle in the lieutenant’s mild eyes as he 
hung up the receiver. 

“Two thousand of these fobs arrived 
last week on the Mermaid,” he an- 
nounced. “They were consigned to 
Farnham & Sons, of Broome Street, 
who paid a nominal import duty on 
them.” 

“Well, what of it?” snapped Winton. 

“We shall see. I’m willing to 
a new lid that Farnham & Son 
changed their address within the last 
few days. Also that these knickknack 
weren’t shipped all the way across 
Atlantic just because they look nice. 
Two murders and several cases of as 
sault have been committed on account 
of them, you know. Now we're 
to find out the reason.” 

He placed the pendant on the desk 
and struck it a smart blow with the butt 
of his automatic. A second and heavier 
thwack was necessary before the chame 
leon shattered. Then both men stared 


Wagel 


have 


the 


going 


as, among the fragments of glass, they 
saw several brilliantly sparkling crys 
tals. 


“Diamonds!” exclaimed Winton 
“And beauties!’ 
nigan, showing agitation 
time. He picked up one of the stones 
and scrutinized it closely. “First wa- 
ter, unless I miss my guess.” 
“There are six of them,” 
Winton, separating the diamonds 
the débris. His voice was a little husky 
and his eyes shone with excitement. 
“There were two thousand fobs in all. 
That means twelve thousand diamonds, 
if each fob contains the same number. 
Winton, we’ve bumped into one of the 


supplemented Lan 


for the first 


observed 
from 
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biggest jobs of smuggling on record. 
There'll be several long faces in the 


customs collector’s office this after- 
no¢ mn,” 
Winton nodded thoughtfully. His 


were on the bits of broken glass, 
twinkling in the sunlight. “They were 
taking a long chance. Couldn't they 
have imported the stones in something 
less conspicuous than the chameleon 
pendants—something not so apt to at- 
tract attention?” 


eye 


Lannigan eyed him in mock reproach. 
“You're not very brilliant to-day, Win- 


ton. Too much girl on the brain, I 
guess. You see, if they had smuggled 
in the stones through an ordinary me- 


dium, the would 


have smelled a rat right away. The 
smugglers had to use thing that 


unusual and distinctive enough to 


ctistoms inspectors 





soni 
was 
The chameleons 


Their odd de 


be worth importing. 
inswered the purpose. 


sign and queer sparkle were reason 
enough for shipping them across the 
\tlantic.”’ 

Winton nodded dully, as if he had 


interest in the discovery. 


\gain his eyes wandered to Lola’s va- 


already lost 
‘ant chair. 

“This is all very interesting,” he re- 
marked, “but it isn’t getting us far to- 
ward finding Miss Borden.” 

The lieutenant carefully wrapped the 
stones in his handkerchief and 
in hi 
couple of leads as soon as I’ve turned 


put it 
pocket. “I’m going to work up a 
these over to the collector’s office,” he 
announced. “Dll probably be busy most 
of the 
turns up I'll let you know.” 

“But Do you think 
I’m going to sit idle while—— 

‘Just keep cool. That’s the idea. It’s 
just possible Miss Borden will get a 
chance to call up, so you'd better stick 
around Anyhow, I want to know 
where to find you in case I should want 
to get in touch with you. So long.” 

He went out, whistling. His good 


afternoon, If anything important 


what about me? 
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spirits were infectious, and Winton 
spent the next two hours in a hopeful 
mood. He began to grow restive, how- 
ever, as the hours dragged on and no 
word came from Lannigan. Try as he 
might, he could not banish from his 
mind the thought of what had happened 
to Edgar and Lattan and the other 
wearers of the chameleon fobs, and he 
shuddered as he asked himself whether 
a similar fate had already overtaken 
Lola. 

A couplet of black headlines caught 
his eye as a boy sauntered in with a 
bundle of newspapers. Evidently 
either the customs officers or Lannigan 
had talked freely with the reporters, for 
all the late evening editions carried com- 
plete accounts of what appeared to be a 
smuggling operation of huge dimen- 
sions. The two murders and the several 
assaults that had taken place the pre- 
vious night were described in great de- 
tail, and Winton’s own adventure was 
set forth in vivid terms. Already the 
secret service and the police were bend- 
ing all their energies toward running 
down the coterie of diamond smugglers, 
Incidentally it was stated that an ex- 
pert had examined the six stones found 
inside the pendant of the fob Winton 
had been wearing, and pronounced them 
perfect in every detail. 

The minor details he took in at a 
glance. Despite sharp and persistent 
questioning, not a word had been got- 
ten out of the man whom Winton had 
taken prisoner the previous evening. 
Zelinsky was still unconscious, and the 
officials were at a loss to explain how 
the twelve fobs had come into his pos- 
Nothing further had _ been 
learned about Edgar, whom the repor- 
a man of mystery.” 
The disappearance of Lola Borden was 
not mentioned, and Winton guessed that 
Lieutenant Lannigan, for reasons of his 
own, had said nothing about it. 

He tossed the papers aside and got up. 
The idleness imposed upon him by Lan- 





session. 


ters described as 
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nigan was becoming intolerable, yet he 
realized that his nerves were on edge 
and that he was in no condition to act 
coolly and think clearly. Besides, there 
was nothing he could do except wait. 
Lannigan was working on the only 
available clews, and he had not even 
called up to report progress, 

With an impatient shrug he went to 
the window and looked out. Night was 
falling over the city and the coming 
of darkness seemed to intensify his 
fears for Lola. He remembered that 
he had not yet dined, but he could not 
even think of food while Lola might 
be in danger. A fierce desire for action 
caused him to review the happenings of 
the previous night in the hope that a 
line of procedure would suggest itself 
to him. 

An idea flashed through his mind as 
his thoughts went back to the scene in 
the abandoned building in the Syrian 
quarter. Again it struck him as odd 
that the sallow-faced man should have 
entered the very house in which Edgar 
lay dead. It could not have been sheer 
coincidence, he told himself, and in the 
next instant he wondered why this phase 
of the affair had scarcely been men- 
tioned between himself and Lannigan, 
Was the sallow-faced man’s disappear- 
ance through the abandoned structure 
one of the “leads” on which Lannigan 
was working, or had the otherwise 
astute detective overlooked this angle of 
the case? 

In a moment Winton’s mind was 
made up. He got one of his assistants 
on the telephone and instructed him to 
come at once to the office and remain 
there until he received further orders. 
Then he examined his pistol and elec- 
tric flash light, making sure they were 
in good condition. Finally he went out 
and signaled a passing taxicab, instruct- 
ing the chauffeur to drive him to the 
corner nearest the abandoned building, 
\s he leaned back against the cushions, 


he tried to dismiss his fears and steel 
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his nerves for action. There was some- 
thing bracing and stimulating in the 
thought that he was no longer wasting 
time in helpless suspense 

He left the taxi at the corner 
with an aimless air strolled down the 
dim and quiet block. As he op 
posite the dark basement entrance, he 


and 
came 
stole a glance behind him to m 


tain he 
quickly 


Ke CCI 
was unobserved, then dodged 
the steps \: 
previous evening, he easily manipulated 


1 
down on the 


the lock on the basement door Now 
electric flash and y 


lored the hous 


he turned on hi 
tematically ex] 
tom to top Nowhere did _ he 


slightest sign of occupancy, nor were 


there any indicafions of hidden exits o1 
movable panels. Save that the body 
of Edgar had been removed, everything 
was as it had been the 1 riit befor 


Winton stroked his chin reflectively. 


Che idea that the rendezvous of the di 


mond coterie could not be far awa 


gered stubbornly in his mind. ‘The 
fact that the sallow-faced man had 
made his escape through the house, to- 

. st} } wre ; . th ; ] 
gether with the circumstance that [d- 
gar’s body had been found there, hinted 


trongly that the place was in some way 
connected with the activities of the 
gang. Desides, the sallow-faced man 


could 
The route he 
ing the house 
find. Perhaps—— 

\cting on a 


‘> 


vanished into thin air 
had traveled after 
hould not be hard to 


not have 


hazy idea, Winton made 


his way to the back of the house and 
tepped out on a ramshackle stoop. The 
incleosure formed by murky ir wall 
was littered with refuse and junk. Thi 


buildings looked like small shops, w 
houses and factories, and rhere was no 
light to be seen anywhere. ] 
a speculative glance on each 
in turn, wondering whether hi 
of the night before 


escape across the inclosure and taken 


had continued his 


refuge in one of the gloomy building 


lining the vacant space. 
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A flicker of light in a corner of the 
inclosed square interrupted his thoughts. 
It came and went like a flash, tarrying 
only for an instant, but the brief glimpse 
had satisfied Winton that the building in 
the was occupied. 
shade had been momentarily raised, or 

| struck a match. 


perhap 
short 


corner Perhaps a 


ome one had 


Chere was a hint of stealth in the 
duration of the light, and he decided to 
close to the walls, 


Clinging 


investigate. 


he groped toward the 


point where he 
had seen the flickering glimmer. 


The ground was strewn with broken 
boxes and other trash, and he picked 
with difficulty, but at last he 
was there \ row of kegs and empty 
beer cases piled high on each side of 
th dooi us rested that the place had 
ce been a saloon. He tried the door, 
but it resisted all his efforts to force 
it, and after a few fruitless attempts he 
round tl he could not manipulate the 
lock 


moment he was baffled 
aes, he told himself, he had only the 
that 
was occupied by members of 
r ild 


e- 


‘agerest reason for 
the place 
the diar 


“ceed! in 


supposing 


ond coterie. Even if he shor 


the chances of his 


entering, 


discovering anything of importatice 


vere very remote. His eyes flitted up 
the sooty wall toward the point where 
he had seen the light. Probably, he rea- 
oned, the upper stories had once been 
used as a hotel of the kind that was 
often conducted in connection with sa 
loons of the cheaper class. Such an 
estal leal ret 


yishment would form an ide r¢ 


dezvous for an organization bent on 


iminal enterprises, 

\bstractedly he moved his hand up 
and down along the jamb while these 
thoughts flashed through his mind id 


of a sudden his fingers encountered a 


metallic object half buried in the wood 


rom its shape, which he determined by 
touch, he guessed that it was the mouth- 
piece of a speaking tube. Direcily be- 


neath it was a slight protuberance that 








might have been a bell button, and he 
was considering the advisability of 
pressing it when a furtive sound caused 
him to stand erect. 

He turned his head, and in the next 
instant he dropped noiselessly to the 
ground. A shadow was moving along 
the opposite side of the inclosure. It 
was scarcely distinguishable in the dark- 
ness, and it proceeded so stealthily that 
Winton would have noticed nothing but 
for his highly sensitized ears. As it ap- 
proached the corner, the shadowy figure 
made a diagonal cut across the inclosure 
and moved in a direct line toward the 
point where Winton lay. The detec- 
tive held his breath, and an odd sensa- 
tion crept over him as he studied the gait 
of the approaching man. Even in the 
darkness it struck him that there was 
something familiar about it, and he was 
almost certain that he had met the man 
before. 

The figure was now at the door. Win- 
ton heard a few words spoken in a 
voice which he instantly recognized 
They had presumably been uttered into 
the speaking tube, and Winton could 
not make out the exact words, but he 
knew at once that the speaker was the 
sallow-faced man who had eluded him 
the night before. Suddenly, as if a pass- 
word had been transmitted through the 
speaking tube, the door creaked on its 
hinges. Evidently it was controlled by 
electric wiring, and some one on the in- 
side had pushed a button in response to 
the sallow-faced man’s signal. 

Before the hinges had ceased creak- 
ing Winton thrust out an arm and 
jerked one of the man’s legs from un- 
der him. With an oath he went sprawl- 
ing to the ground, and in another mo- 
ment the detective was on top of him, 
pinning him down. Winton knew that 
within a few seconds the door would 
close automatically, and to prevent this 
he reached out and picked up a broken 
box which he wedged into the opening. 
The other noticed the movement, and he 
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was quick to take advantage of it. The 
barrel of an automatic gleamed dully 
in the darkness, but Winton saw it in 
the nick of time and thrust it aside. A 
resounding rap on the jaw quickly ended 
the other man’s frantic writhing and 
squirming. While he was still dazed 
from the blow, Winton jerked out his 
handcuffs and manacled the fellow’s 
wrists. Within arm’s reach was a piece 
of rusty wire, and he twisted it tightly 
around the man’s legs. Then he sprang 
to his feet and made sure that the 
broken box had kept the door from 
closing. 

The opportune arrival of the sallow- 
faced man had confirmed his suspicion 
that the building was being used by the 
smugglers as a hiding place. It had 
also solved his problem of how to gain 
entrance; but of a sudden, as he was 
about to kick the box aside and pass 
through, the thought struck him that to 
enter single-handed might be sheer 
folly. Doubtless he would encounter 
several armed men within. His purpose 
would be thwarted if he should blunder 
into a trap and be overpowered. Lola, 
if she were in the gang’s keeping, might 
pay with her life for his rashness. 

It was the latter thought that decided 
him. He would choose the course of 
prudence and call the police to his as- 
sistance, but first he must silence his 
prisoner lest the man make an outcry 
and warn his confederates. His hand- 
kerchief made an effective gag, and he 
had already started off in search of a 
telephone when of a sudden he came to 
a dead stop 

Through the open door came a scream 
so shrill and piercing that it sent cold 
shivers racing up and down his spine. 
It was a woman’s voice, and he thought 
instantly of Lola. With a choking sen- 
sation in his throat, he whirled round, 
snatched the automatic pistol from his 
pocket, and dashed through the open 
door. Ahead of him lay a long hallway, 
with a small light gleaming feebly at 
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the far end. 
and more horribly vibrant than the 
first, filled him with a maddening tor- 


Another scream, louder 


ment, It seemed to come from far be- 
low, and at the end of the hall he turned 
and darted down a stairway, taking four 
steps at a time. 

A man suddenly barred his way. 
Winton swung the automatic and struck 
blindly, and the fellow went reeling to 
the floor, A frenzy in his veins, Winton 
rushed on. Again he turned and 
bled down a second flight of stairs. At 
the bottom another human obstruction 
crumbled before a 
with his automatic. stopped, 
alternate currents of ice and fire pulsing 
through his body. A dim light showed 
a door, and he flung himself against it 


superhuman 


Lum-=- 


vicious on laught 


Finally he 


with force. It groaned, 
creaked, then sprang open, pitching him 
headlong into the interior. 

A cry sounded hoarsely 
A light, a million times 
than any he had ever seen before, beat 
against his eyes with the combined in- 
tensity of a hundred suns, I[ts unearthly 


brilliance stung his nerves like dagger 


in his throat. 


more glaring 


orched his eyes, deadened his 
and for an instant he felt as 
though he were in the midst of a wilde: 
ness filled with billowing white flames. 

Then, abruptly, the magic light was 
blotted out and total darkness engulfed 
him, 


points, < 


sense 


CHAPTER VI 


FHROUGIL A KLYHOLE, 


DREAD that chilled her whole 1 
Pysh 


Lola’s heart as 
ind hairy 


clutched at 
Eye, with lumbering gait 
arms 
couch on 


| 4 
stretched out, approached the 


which she sat 


— i S af. ; 1 
corner of the couch 


“Vuh'll see soon nougt No ise 
askin’ question I ont tell yuh 


nuthin’. Come here!’ 


He reached for her, and she dodged 
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quickly to one side. With a few agile 
leaps she reached the window and 
looked down upon a yard strewn with 
trash. On all sides were scowling brick 
walls, and the limited view across the 
opposite housetops gave her no idea as 
to what part of the city she was in. 
Again she looked down, seized with a 
wild impulse to throw herself from the 
window. The sheer drop of thirty feet 
frightened her, and in the same instant 
she felt Fish-Eye’s huge hand on her 
shoulder 

She 
slender 


powerful grasp. 
] 


* 


clawed and scratched, but her 
figure was like a feather in his 
She was picked up and 


1e room, then down sev 


carried from 
eral flight 
was being 


; of stairs until she fancied she 

abducted 
A thousand vague fear 
and forebodings flashed in jumbled con 
fusion through her mind. At last Fish 
apelike arms p irted, and he 
the floor. 


into subtetr 


some 


ranean crypt. 


Eye’s 


slipped | 


“I'll see yuh later,” he announced in 
his booming tone “Vuh’'ll be safe 
here till [ want yuh. ‘TThere’s some 
kinds of iobs I don’t like to tackle in 


daylight, and this is one of 
\d slammed, and she was alone in 


a room so dark that she could see abs« 


. door 
She groped across the 
walked 

fumbling for a window or a chai! 
\pparently there was neither. The lit 
; than eight 
She 


lutely nothing. 


narrow floor, then along the 


walls, 


tle chamber seemed to be les 

feet wide and only slightly longer 
door, but 

convinced her that 


tried the a vigorous shaking 
he could not open 
her 


from the up 


it dawned on that the 
removing her 


stairs room had been to put 


it. Slowly 
reason for 
1 her in ' 
1,] 


place from which there was no possible 
way of « Cape, 

She edged into a corner and eased her 
aching body by leaning against the wall 
or the moment she felt no fear, only 
intense relief that Fish-Eye’s hideous 
face was out of her sight. Her thoughts 


went back to the office and Winton 
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Little details of her daily life, ludi- 
crously trivial in contrast with her pre- 
dicament, kept passing back and forth 
in her mind. She wondered whether 
Winton had missed her and if he would 
attempt to find her, and then she real- 
ized that it would be impossible for 
him to trace the car in which she had 
been taken away. 

Suddenly her thoughts took a new 
turn, and at the same moment a shudder 
A few words spoken 
before the door 





shook her body. 
by Fish-Eye just 
slammed stood out in vivid relief in her 
memory. Word for word she remem- 
bered the sentence, including the twists 
of grammar and pronunciation. 

“There’s some kinds of jobs I don’t 
like to tackle in daylight,” Fish-Eye had 
said, and she recalled that the emphasis 
he placed on the words had given her 
a shiver at the time. Then the mean- 
ing had seemed remote and vague, but 
now it was terrifyingly clear. 

“They intend to murder me,” she 
whispered. “Fish-LEye will come back, 
and maybe he’ll choke me to death with 
those horrid, hairy hands of his. He'll 
come as soon as it gets dark. Won- 
der what time it is now.” 

She stood numb with fear, listening 
for footsteps in the hall outside, start- 
ing violently whenever she heard the 
slightest sounds. Then, by slow de- 
grees, her dread lapsed into a state of 
semistupor. She sank down on the 
floor, feeling as though her senses were 
gradually slipping away from her. Odd 
thoughts and fancies flitted through her 
mind. Incongruously enough, she could 
think of nothing but the minor details of 
the life she was soon to leave. Sh 
wondered whether Winton would be 
sorry when. he learned she was dead. 
She supposed he would engage a new 
stenographer, and she hoped, for Win 
ton’s sake, that her successor would be 
more capable than she herself had been. 
He had been so patient with her faults 
and stupidities, she remembered. Once 
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in a while he had spoken rather sharply 
to her, but in each instance she had 
known that his brusqueness was as- 
sumed, and his many little kindnesses 
had often puzzled her. Could it be- 

Suddenly she sat erect, dimly con- 
scious that her mind had been wander- 
ing. She knew, too, that for some time 
she had been abstractedly gazing at a 
tiny point of light a few feet away, 
though not until now had it occurred to 
her to question whence it came. On 
hands and knees she crawled closer to 
it, and presently she saw the explana- 
tion. The electrics had been turned on 
in the hall outside, and a small wedge 
of light was filtering through the key- 
hole. 

The significance of what she saw 
broke on her mind with stunning force 
as she crept still closer to the keyhole. 
Since the lights were turned on, it must 
mean that it was now late in the eve- 
ning. She recalled dimly that a sky- 
light over the stairway had illuminated 
the passage when l'ish-Eye carried her 
down. Again she repeated that sentence 
of his which had seared itself into her 
memory : 

“There's some kinds of jobs I don’t 
like to tackle in daylight.” 

A nervous shiver passed down her 
back. She did not know how long her 
state of semistupor had lasted. For 
all she knew, several hours could have 
passed, and it might now be close to 
midnight. Her fears returned with dou- 
bled poignancy as she realized that [ish- 
Kye might be back at any moment. 

Of a sudden, as she crouched on the 
floor with one eye pressed to the key- 
hole, quick footsteps in the hall sent ‘a 
hudder of apprehension through her 








S 
body. A shadow flickered across the 
narrow range of vision afforded by the 
keyhole. She caught a fleeting glimpse 


of a face, and an exclamation of relief 
trembled on her lips as she saw that it 
was not Fish-Eye’s. It was a short, 
comfortably rounded man with pudgy 
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features, and a pair of heavy green 
goggles protected his eyes. He stopped 
in front of the door directly across the 
hall. For a moment his hand fumbled 
in a pocket, then he drew out a key and 
opened the door, letting out a blinding 
flood of light. 

Dazzled and momentarily stunned, 
Lola shrank away from the door. She 
drew the palm of her hand across her 
burning eyes. She had seen only a small 
shaft of light that had poured out from 
the room across the hall as the door 
opened, yet it was the sharpest glare 
she had ever witnessed, and it had 
beaten so fiercely against her eyes that 
they. were still stinging from the con- 
tact. Gathering peered 
again through the keyhole, but now the 
door across the way was closed, and a 
moment later the sound of heavy foot- 
steps coming down the hall brought all 
her fears back to her. 

She knew at once that the ponderous 
footfalls were Fish-Eye’s. With a 
moan of terror she fled into a corner 
and stood there cowering while a key 
turned in the lock. Slowly the door 
opened, admitting Fish-Eye’s powerful 
figure, then it closed again. With fin 
ger tips pressing against her face, she 
stared rigidly into the darkness. A 
scratch sounded, and the fluttering flame 
of a match shattered the gloom and re- 
vealed a long-bladed knife clutched in 
Fish-Eye’s fist. 

\ piercing scream broke from Lola’s 
lips as she glimpsed the knife. The 
match flickered and expired. Just be- 
fore it went out, Fish-Eye had cast a 
glance into the corner where she was 
standing, and now he came straight to- 
She uttered another hoarse 


herself, she 


ward her. 
scream as his fingers touched her arm, 
then she felt herself grow numb and 
cold in the clutch of an overwhelming 
terror. Faint sounds of a commotion in 
the distance reached her ears, and she 
had a hazy mental picture of some one 
tumbling down a flight of stairs, but the 


impressions were fleeting, and Fish-Eye 
seemed to have neither heard nor seen 
anything. 

“Fine!” he chortled. “Let out an- 
other yell if yuh feel like it. They'll 
think for sure that I’ve run a knife 
into yuh.” 

His words sounded strange, and she 
was more puzzled still when a hood was 
pressed down over her head, covering 
her eyes. Then Fish-Eye’s hand closed 
over hers and she was led toward the 
door. 

“Why—don’t 
asked dazedly. 

“Because killin’ a lady ain’t in my 
line. I’ve got orders to bump yuh off, 
and for a spell 1 thought I’d shut my 
eyes and go to it, but I just can’t, 
They'll think I've killed yuh, and that’s 
enough. I flashed the knife on yuh so 
yuh'd let out a coupla yells. Now, just 
brace up a bit, and I'll try to sneak 
yuh outa here.” 

With crude gentleness he led her from 
the room. She tried to understand what 
he had just said, but her head felt like 
a leaden lump, and nothing seemed clear 
except that she was not to be murdered. 
They made numerous turns and as- 
cended several flights of stairs, and pres- 
ently she felt the night wind fanning 
her face. She inhaled deeply, and then 
lish-Eye’s sinewy arms lifted her to a 
seat. He slumped down beside her, and 
an instant later they were in motion. 

They rode in silence for a time, then 
Fish-Eye lifted the hood from her face. 
She looked about her. They were 
seated in a dimly lighted car, and she 
noticed the blinds were lowered. 

“No danger yuh’ll find your way back 
now,” Fish-Eye remarked. ‘Not that 
yuh want to very bad, I guess, but I 

My rule is never to 
Here’s where yuh get 


me?’ she 


you—kill 


allus play safe. 
trust a skoit. 
out.” 

He signaled the chauffeur, and the 
car swerved up to the curb and slowed 


down. While it was still crawling along 











the edge of the sidewalk Fish-Eye 
opened the door. She stepped out, and 
instantly the car bounded forward, de- 
scribed a complete circle, and disap- 
peared in the gloom of a side street. 
Lola watched it until it was out of 
sight. It had glided away so rapidly 
that she could not have seen the number 
on the license plate even if she had 
thought of looking for it. She still felt 
a little dazed, and it struck her as rather 
odd that she had not thanked I*ish-Eye 
for saving her life. In the back of her 
mind was a suspicion for which she 
could not quite account. With a weary 
motion she looked about her and sa 
that she was only a block from Winton’s 
office. Knowing that he 
worked till late, she turned 


sometimes 


hat di 
in that ai- 


_ rection, 


Larrabee, one of the agency’s oldest 


operatives, was dozing beside a tel 
phone when she passed through the 
outer office. She passed into Winton’ 
private room and turned on the light 
The papers on his desk were in dis 
order, as if he had left the office in a 
hurry, and newspapers were scattered 


over the rug. Her eyes narrowed 

they measured the length and breadth of 
the office. She went out and roused 
sleepily told her that 


Larrabee. He ] 
Winton had instructed him to come to 
the office and remain there until he re 
ceived further orders. Larrabee did 
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not know where Winton was or what his 
plans had been when he telephoned. 


Lola’s head was clearing rapidly. 


— With-a troubled look she reéntered the 


roome and telephoned Winton’s 


He had not been there since 


inner 
apartment. 
morning, and no word had come from 
him. She glanced at her watch and wa 
urprised to see that it wa 


past ten. While she was 


only half 
alone in the 


return, 


dark room awaiting Fish-Fye’ 
each minute had seemed an hour. With 
a sense of vague relief she sank int 
the chair beside the desk and began to 
glance through the papers. 
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Her shoulders went up as the word 
“Smugglers,” printed in tall, black let- 
ters, caught her eye. With keen inter- 
est she read of the sensational revela- 
tions that had grown out of Lieutenant 
Lannigan’s discovery of six perfect dia- 
monds in the pendant of the fob which 
Winton had purchased at Zelinsky’s. It 
corresponded in every detail with what 
she had learned while listening to the 
between the chief and 
Tammen, and she was a trifle disap- 
pointed at the thought that she would 
not be able to tell Winton anything he 


conversation 


did not already know. 

She was finishing her perusal of the 
article when the door was pushed open. 
A freckled, loose-jointed man walked 
in, stopped midway between the desk 
and th 


sharp, mpersonal glance, as if he were 


door, and regarded her with a 


inspecting a piece of merchandi 
“' Yh, you're [ ola Borde n,’ he aid 
at length, and his face brightened. “I’m 


Lieutenant Lannigan. I’ve been looking 


for you. How did you get back: 
Lola gave a sketchy account of her 

When she had finished Lan- 
a few terse and well-directed 
all the minor details 


adventure 
nigan put 
questions, drawing 
from her. 

“Well, that settles it,’ he declared 
elatedly when she had told all she knew. 
“We knew that one of the pendants con 
tained six diamonds, but we were only 
guessing in regard to the other one thou- 
sand nine hundred and ninety-nine. We 
couldn’t be dead sure, though we had 
strong hunch that all of them 
piel you 


1 pretty 
were loaded with stones. The 
overheard makes a certainty of it. You 
have no idea as to the location of the 
house they took you to?” 

“None at all,” confessed Lola. “I 
don’t even know in which direction they 
took me. I looked out of one of the 
, but saw nothing but housetop 
Sud- 
denly she gave a start. “I’d almost 


window 


of the kind you see anywhere.’ 


forgotten this.” 
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She took out her handkerchief and 
exhibited the shattered chameleon and 
the six diamonds. Lannigan examined 
the stones and the fragments with avid 
interest. 

“More evidence,” he remarked with a 
laugh. “It’s hardly needed, though, 
after what you’ve just told me about 
the conversation you overheard. There 
isn’t the slightest doubt but that twelve 
thousand diamonds were smuggled 
across in those fob pendants.” 

“Sure of that?” inquired Lola. Ever 
since she stepped from the car, there 
had been a hazy doubt in her mind, but 
even now she could not think it out 
clearly. 

“Say, what do you mean ?” demanded 
Lannigan, leaning across the desk and 
regarding her with a puzzled expres- 
sion. 

“I’m not sure I mean anything,” she 
admitted. “I was just wondering why 
——” She paused, hesitating. 

“Well?” 

She knitted her brows, as if trying to 
straighten out a tangle in her mind. “I 
was reading the papers just before you 
came in,’ she began, “It struck me 
there was something strange about the 
murder of the man named Edgar.” 

“The papers call him a man of mys- 
tery, I notice.” 

“I don’t mean that. It’s the murder 
itself I have in mind. Why did the 
murderer leave a portion of the fob 
dangling from his vest pocket ?” 

Lannigan looked at her with new in- 
terest. “I had thought of. that, and | 
think the answer is simple. The mur- 
derer was after the pendant, and it was 
easier to cut the fob than to detach it.” 

“Maybe you're right,” she murmured. 

Lannigan’s brows went up, and he 
gave the girl a searching glance. “Look 
here, Miss Borden. There’s something 
in the back of your head, and I want 
you to come out with it. Just what 


are you driving at?” 
“Well, it seems to me the murderer 
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must have realized that the remnant of 
fob might prove a dangerous clew. I 
suppose the clip stuck or something so 
he couldn’t get it loose, and that’s why 
he cut it off. But why did he cut it off 
in the center? Wouldn’t it Have been 
just as easy to remove the whole thing 
by cutting a piece out of LEdgar’s 
p rcket ?” 

“It would, but a man who has just 
committed a murder doesn't think of 
such things.” His eyes, with a look of 
mingled perplexity and admiration in 
them, were still searching her face. 
“Suppose you come to the point, Miss 
Borden?” 

Her face was very grave and her eyes 
looked reflectively into space. “Doesn’t 
it look as though the murderer pur- 
posely arranged it so that a fragment of 
the fob would be found on the body ?” 

The lieutenant jerked himself for- 
ward, stared for an instant into the 
sober-brown eyes, then laughed. “You 
certainly gave me a jolt that time, Miss 
Borden. You have some imagination 
for a stenographer !” 

“Mr. Winton thinks I’m an awfully 
stupid one,”’ she confessed. 

“Well, I don’t suppose stenography 
and imagination mix well. About that 
fob, now. You think the murderer went 
out of his way to leave a clew behind 
him. It’s a whopper of an idea, but far- 
fetched as the dickens. Anything else ?” 

“Yes.” She pointed to the broken 
chameleon and the six diamonds, “My 
fingers were clutched around them when 
1 woke up. You would think they’d 
have taken them from me, instead of let- 
ting me carry them away, wouldn't 





you?” 

“It probably didn’t occur to them.” 

“Tust as it didn’t occur to the mur- 
derer to cut a piece out of Edgar’s vest 
pocket?” Her eyes held the faintest 
hint of a taunt. “I suppose you are 
right. I was just wondering.” 

“Well, go right ahead and wonder 
some more. I think I see the drift.” 











“But I don’t. All I see is a lot of in- 
congruities. That’s one of the words 
I could never learn to spell. Another 
thing I don’t understand is why Tam- 
men and the other man had to hold their 
conversation in a place where I couldn't 
help but hear every word.” 

The lieutenant sat up straight. Tor 
several moments he seemed unable to 
do anything but stare at the girl. He 
looked as if his mind had suddenly con- 
ceived a staggering idea. 

“They thought 
scious,” he remarked. 

“Yes, I know 
I should wake up just in 
everything? Isn’t that what you call a 
One 


you were uncon 


But isn’t it queer that 
to hear 


time 


co—coincidence might almost 


think that they had timed the conversa 
tion so that I would get the full benefit 
Or it.” 


“Not bad,” said Lannigan. He was 


smiling no longer, and his face bore a 
tense, pondering look. “Go on!’ 


I’m almost 


Was 


here isn't much more 
though, that Iish-Eye 


ure only 
2-4 1 : " a 
pretending his feclings of mercy toward 
All the while I sat 
the Cai j 
fully knifed me through the heart.” 


ine beside him in 
felt that he could have gl 


eC 
Lannigan looked puzzled. “You mean 
1e gang never intended to kill you 


“| think they meant all the time that 
I should be allowed to escape.” 


} 
i 


; 
L 


“But why e?” 
“T don’t know, unk ’ and of a sud 
den a smile lighted up her face, “they 
wanted me to the 


they had so carefully arranged: for my 


repeat conversation 


penent 


Lannigan’s fist hit the desk a resound 


ing thwack, and there was a world of 


the girl 


> 


respect in the gaze he fixed on 

“You've got no business pounding a 
typewriter,” he declared. ‘““Winton must 
be.a fool, or 
ago that you’ve got the makings of a 
first-class dick in you. No one of the 
you have told me 


he must have seen long 


much 


thing 


means 
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in itself. It’s the combination tkat 
counts—and I’m not dead sure the com- 
bination means what I think it does. 
You haven't forgotten anything?” 
not.”” Lola searched her 
“Oh, yes—the light.” 


“T think 
memory. ight, 


“er >» 


The light ? 

Various shades of expressions drifted 
panoramically across Lannigan’s face 
as she told of the blinding glare she had 


een through the keyhole. 


ifter he 
while. 


“1 don’t get it,” he muttered 
had 


“The only thing that seems quite clear 


ruminated in silence for a 


is that we are up against something 
smuggled diamonds. 
by the way, Winton?” 

Lola glanced at her 


1 
than 


1 _? 
WHETC § 


much bigger 


watch It was 


after eleven. A look of alarm crossed 
her face 

“T told him to stay here and keep 
cool,” fretfully added Lannigai ads 
seemed to be greatly worried about 


you.” 
“About me 
Veco ‘ 


uN shouldn’t he be? I’d 
be worried 


myself if - | 
neither here nor there. We've got t 


re ra) 
I'll be hanged if I 
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id why 


find Winton, and 


know where to look. wait—-maybe 
| do,”’ 

He stared into space 
then the glow of a sud 


lighted his 
hat and hurriedly left the office. 


Lar 
ce 
ta 


, and he snatched up his 


CHAPTER VII 
\NNIGAN ON THE 
[ JEU rENANT LANNIGAN’S,plan 

was both hazy 
when he left 
Detective Bureau, but it had attained a 
fair de cree of maturity by the time he 
emerged from a subway exit and started 
ynstone 


rRATT 


and fragmentary 


\Vinton 


the othces of t} 


walking “toward the old br 
house in the Gramercy Square section in 
which he occupied a comfortable front 
parlor. 


He wished to find Winton, but he also 
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wished to get on the trail of the dia- 
mond coterie. Though he could not 
be certain, he thought it likely that the 
twofold purpose could be accomplished 
by a single piece of strategy. He was 
proceeding on the theory that Winton, 
unable to restrain his impatience, had 
gone in search of Lola and that he had 
fallen into the clutches of the gang. 
Lannigan’s first task, then, was to get 
in touch with the coterie. 

How to go about this was a poser, 
since Lola had been unable to give him 
the slightest clew to the location of the 
gang’s rendezvous. Then he remem- 
bered the prisoner with whom \Winton 
had had an encounter the night before, 
and almost instantly he thought of a 
plan. The prisoner, who had given his 
name as William Steele, had maintained 
a stubborn silence and refused to give 
any explanation of his conduct, but Lan- 
nigan was well satisfied that the man 
was a member of the organization. 

Immediately upon entering the house 
he stepped to the telephone stand in the 
hall and called a number. The clerk 
of a cheap East Side rooming house an- 
swered and was requested by Lannigan 
to summon “Leftie” Crane to the phone. 
After a little wait Leftie’s thin and 
drawling “hello” sounded over the wire. 

“Lannigan speaking,” announced the 
detective. “Wish you'd drop over to 
my room for a talk.” 

Then he hung up the receiver and 
ascended to his room on the second 
floor. He knew that Leftie Crane, a 
jewelry thief and stool pigeon, would 
answer the summons promptly. Lanni- 
gan had a strong aversion to dealing 
with men of his class, but Crane was re- 
liable and possessed qualities that ren- 
dered him highly useful at times. 

The hour of midnight struck, and a 
few moments 
Lannigan went down and admitted his 
visitor, an undersized creature with pro- 
truding cheek bones, sleekly plastered 
hair, and small, round eyes that seemed 


later the doorbell pealed. 
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abnormally bright. The detective con- 
ducted the stool pigeon to his room and 
seated him so that the light in the ceil- 
ing fell square on his features. Then 
he stepped to his writing desk and wrote 
a brief note. 

“T’ve got a job for you, Leftie,” he an- 
nounced. “You're just the man for it 
for the reason that every crook in town 
knows that you are dabbling in the jew- 
elry business, and also because nobody 
suspects that you stand in with the po- 
lice.” 

Leftie, his face expressionless, re- 
garded the detective stolidly. 

“You've seen the evening papers?” 
asked Lannigan. 

The stool pigeon nodded. 

“Then you know about the chameleon 
fobs. I have an idea that the gang that 
imported them is getting ready to un- 
load. After what’s come out in the 
papers they can’t do it openly, but will 
have to get rid of the stuff through se- 


cret channels. There’s a man in the 
Tombs who’s in with the crowd. The 
name is William Steele. I want you to 


run over and see him. This _ note,” 
handing the stool pigeon the paper on 
which he had written, “will secure you 
a private interview with him.” 

A flicker of interest passed across 
Crane’s face. He read the note care- 
fully, then his round little eyes peered 
suspiciously into the detective’s face. 

“What's the idea?” he asked. 

“You're to tell Steele that you have a 
friend who is anxious to buy a few thou- 


sand dollars’ worth of the chameleon 
fobs. You needn’t mention the dia- 


monds, but just give Steele a wink when 
you speak of the fobs. He'll under- 
stand, and it isn’t the first time that 
you've acted as a go-between in a deal 
of that kind. If you play your cards 
right, Steele will probably tell you how 


your friend can get in touch with the 
gang. Get me, Leftie?” 


“T get you, all right,” muttered the 














stool pigeon. “You want me to help 
you get on the track of the gang.” 

“That’s it, exactly. Will you do-it?” 

Crane pondered, but his putty-hued 
face gave no inkling of the trend of his 
thoughts. He fidgeted uneasily in the 
chair, and from time to time he cast a 
quizzical glance in Lannigan’s direction. 
Finally he folded the note and put it in 
his pocket. 

“All right,” he said in listless tones, 
and without another word he got up and 
left the room. The detective, knowing 
his man from past performances, felt 
that Leftie’s part in the task was almost 
as good as accomplished. 

He spent a busy quarter of an hour 
following the stool pigeon’s departure. 
First he exchanged the suit he was 
wearing for one of finer quality and 
more extreme pattern. Though habitu- 
ally suspicious of disguise, he adminis 
tered a few deft and delicate touches to 
his hair and face that altered his looks 
considerably without leaving any tell- 
tale marks. When he had finished, his 
appearance was that of a prosperous 
man about town. Finally he took two 
one-hundred-dollar bills from his trunk, 
wrapped them outside a thick bundle 
of bank notes of small denominations, 
and put the impressive wad into a 
leather wallet. 

The telephone rang in the hall below 
just as he concluded his preparations, 
and he hastened downstairs to answer. 
The caller was Leftie Crane, who re- 
ported that he had seen Steele and that 
the ruse had succeeded. Steele had 
given him detailed and rather involved 
directions, aud through a number of 
carefully relayed telephone messages 
Leftie had arranged for his ‘friend’ to 
meet a Mr. Graham in an all-night r 
taurant on Bleecker Street within half 
an hour. The stool pigeon gave a de- 
scription of Mr. Graham, together with 
the address of the restaurant. 

Lannigan hung up after promising 
Leftie that the service should not b 
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forgotten. A few minutes later, wear- 
ing a glossy-brown derby and swinging a 
silver-knobbed stick which he carried 
only on special occasions, he was on his 
way to the Bleecker Street restaurant. 
The place was almost desefted, but at a 
small table in the rear he spied a mid- 
dle-aged and quietly dressed individual 
whom he instantly recognized as the 
man described by the stool pigeon. He 
approached with an air of easy famil- 
iarity, and Graham invited him to sit 
down and have something. 

“Tl understand you’re interested in— 
er—watch fobs,” remarked Graham in 
an undertone after a preliminary dis- 
cussion of the’ weather during which 
each man did his best to feel the other 
out, 

“Collecting fobs is a hobby of mine.” 
Lannigan rolled his eyes significantly. 
“T have a special fondness for those 
with pendants carved into a semblance 
of animals—snakes and lizards, for in- 
stance.” 

“And how much would you like to 
invest ?” 

“Oh, it all depends. Two or three 
thousand, perhaps.” 

“They come pretty high, you know.” 

Lannigan shrugged his shoulders, as 

if to indicate that price was no object. 
He felt a curious tingle of suspense as 
he fenced with the man across the table. 
At first glance he had seen that Graham 
possessed sharp wits and-a keen eye, and 
he knew he would have to be on the 
alert every moment. 
Graham leaned over the 
table and lowered his voice to a confi- 
dential whisper, “I want you to under- 
stand that we are selling nothing but 
fobs.” 

“fT understand that you have to play 


” 


safe,” Lannigan whispered back, grin- 


“Be sie "as 


ning. “I’m willing to gamble on getting 
my money’s worth.” 
Giraham seemed satisfied, but occa- 


sionally there was a gleam in the man’s 
cold blue eyes that gave the detective 
























a momentary twinge of disquietude. 
Yet he had no reason to think that 
Graham suspected him. Unless he were 
greatly mistaken, it was precisely in this 
manner that the diamond coterie in- 
tended to convert the fobs into cash. 

“Just one more thing,” added his com- 
panion. “Our terms are strictly cash.” 

“Satisfactory.” Lannigan drew back 
his coat and exhibited a corner of his 
bulging wallet. 

Again Graham evinced satisfaction, 
but the detective felt not quite at ease. 
There was something subtle and elusive 
about the man that puzzled him, even 
though he realized that Graham was 
playing a dangerous game and had to 
proceed with extreme caution. 

“You understand, of course, that I 
am not carrying the fobs on my per- 
son,” added the man across the table. 
“To do so would be inadvisable for sev- 
eral reasons. If we are to do _ busi- 
ness you will have to come with me to 
our office.” 

“All right,” said Lannigan carelessly 
His ruse was succeeding even better 
than he had hoped, and he congratulated 
himself on his success even while he 
told himself that he was probably taking 
his life into his hands. He was dealing 
with wily and keen-witted men, and the 
slightest slip might betray him. 

Again Graham was fixing him with 
a ransacking glance. “I understand you 
were introduced by Leftie Crane,’ he 
remarked, “and that goes a long way 
with us. Crane is a queer one, but he 
has his good points. [Excuse me a mo- 
ment.” 

He left the table, and Lannigan saw 
him enter a telephone booth in front. 
Returning to the table a little later, he 
announced that a car would be at the 
door in a few moments. 

“T’ll have to blindfold you,” he added 
with a laugh, “but I’m sure you won't 
mind a little thing like ahat.” 

“Not at all,” Lannigan assured him, 
realizing that he would have proceeded 
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with equal prudence if he had been in 
Graham's place. Besides, it was not the 
first time he had risked his life, and in 
this case the stakes were high enough 
to make the game alluring. He chatted 
gayly with his companion while the lat- 
ter ushered him into the car and placed 
a hood over his eyes. 

The car glided along at a brisk clip 
and made so many turns that soon the 
detective had lost all sense of direction. 
They had been riding for about half an 
hour when finally it came to a stop. 
Graham took his arm and guided him 
down a few stairs, then through a dank 
and ill-smelling corridor, from which 
they emerged into an open space, evi- 
dently a back yard. A door opened in 
front of them, and after traversing sev- 
eral halls and descending a number of 
stairways they entered a room in which 
the air was so dank and stale that Lan- 
nigan felt sure it was located far be- 
low the surface. 

Graham led him to a chair, and then 
the hood was removed. Lannigan 
blinked his eyes at the light. The room 
was small and contained only a wooden 
table and two chairs. On the table lay 
a glittering heap that instantly attracted 
lLannigan’s eyes. It consisted of twenty 
or more fobs, and a chameleon pendant 
was attached to each one. 

Graham smiled engagingly as he sat 
down on the other side of the table. 

“We must have sold about five hun- 
dred since the evening papers came out,” 
he announced in confidential tones. 
“That was a great advertisement for 
us. Most of the buyers appre vached us 
in the same roundabout way you did. 
Let’s get down to business. How many 
do you want?” 

Developments were coming a little 
too fast for Lannigan. He had hoped 
Graham would not broach the matter of 
business quite so soon. A casual move- 
ment toward his hip pocket assured him 
that his automatic was in its usual place. 
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“How many?” repeated Graham, and 
there was a subtle change in his tones. 

“Now that we’re alone, we needn't 
stand on ceremony any longer,” sug- 
gested the detective. “You know why | 
want to invest in the fobs, and | know 
that you know. Let’s put our cards on 
the table. I don’t exactly like the idea 
of buying a pig in a poke.” 

“I don’t blame you at all. The others 
had to be shown before they put up the 
cash. Look!” 

He picked up one of the fobs and 
held it directly under the light. Lan 
nigan watched him closely as he took 
the chameleon’s tail between the tips of 
two fingers and slowly wound it back 
and forth, as if turning a miniature 
crank. Presently the tail parted fron 
the body, revealing an opening in the 
torso. 






“Too bad the customs inspectors didi’ 
think of wiggling the chemeleon’ » 
observed Graham with a laugh. “Nifty 
little arrangement, eh? Not one man in 
a thousand would get wise to the mec 
anism. Now watch.’ 

He tilted the torso, and six flashing 
stones fell out. Lannigan stared for 
moment, as if he had witnessed some 
thing that upset a preconceived idea; 
then he picked up one of the stones and 
neld it to the light. As far as he could 
see, and he had a keen eve for diamond 
the stone was precisely of the same size 
and quality as the others he had seen 


“Satisfied ?” inquired Graham be & | 
not, you can open up as many chame 
leon’s as you care to buy. I want t 


convince you that we are on the squart 
We couidn’t afford to make enemies.” 
Somewhat diffidently Lannigan picked 
a fob at random from the heap and 
twisted the tail, just as he had .seer 
Graham do. The appendage came out, 


and again six stones trickled to the ta 


ble. As he carefully examined each one 
in turn, he felt Graham’s sharp eyes on 
his face. Suddenly he looked up, just 
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in time to catch a cold sneer on the 
man’s lips. 

“Ready for business?” asked Graham 
in curt tones. 

The detectiye saw that he could tem- 
poriZe no longer. -His hand darted to 
his hip pocket, and the barrel of his 
automatic flashed in the light as he 
aimed it at the other man, % 

“Hands up, Graham!” he com- 
manded. ‘You’re under arrest.” 

The other folded his arms across his 


chest. The sneer on his face deepened. 
“What's the charge?” 


Chere are several charges against 
you and your crowd: murder, smug 
ing, assault and battery.” 

Graham gave a taunting laugh. “Any- 
thing else? I had my suspicions abou 
you when I saw you in the restaurant. 
you didn’t act quite like our 
other customers. Of course, I couldn’t 





tell how much you knew, if anything, 
but I thought it might be a good idea fo 


et you into a place where I could look 


Oo 


you over and where you couldn’t do us 
any harm. You gave yourself away a 
moment ago when | emptied the stones 
out of the chameleon. You're a pretty 
good actor, but [I could see you were 
urprised.” 

Lannigan felt a new respect for the 
other’s keen wits. He knew, too, that 
he was in a precarious situation, for 
without doubt Graham had several ac 
omplices in the building. He decided 
to make a play for time while mapping 
ut a line of action. 

“Yes, I was a bit surprised,” he ad 
mitted. “L thought you felloy 


mmething bigger up your sleeves than 


diamond smuggling. 

Graham laughed amusedly. “I can 
Les vhat was in your mind You 
1 oug! twelve of the pend ni the 
ones that found their way into Zelin- 


ky’s shop—were filled with diamonds, 
and that the others were empty.” 
The detective nodded. “It was some- 


thing like that. It was my idea that you 
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had purposely planted the twelve fobs 
in Zelinsky’s shop, knowing that they 
wotld get out and that the diamonds 
would be found sooner or later. The 
discovery of the diamonds 
rally be brought to the attention of the 
customs authorities, and the news that 
two thousand of 


ported would, of course, spre 


would natu- 


the fobs had been im 
id far and 


wide. People would think that each 
of the two thousand fobs contained the 
ame number of diamonds as those in 


Zelinsky's shops, and every crooked ped 


dler and dealer in stolen goods would 


jump at the chance to buy at a big dis 
count.” 


“Go on!” said Graham as the dete 
tive paused. “I like your way of spin- 
ning a yarn.” 


lo make your ruse good, you went 


out and committed a couple of murdei 
and several assaults. The fact that the 
victim in each case was wearing on 


of the chameleon fobs would make it 


] l tio} 1 , - le } toaly 
look as though you were desperately 


that the fobs shouldn’t fall into 


anxiou 


the hands of the customs olticial and 
t rail . . ° ~m that 11 +t 
it would clinch the idea that all ie 


thousand pendants were stuffed with 
diamonds. The peddle 
ure of it that, with a bit 


ii 
and fences 
would be 30 
of clever maneuvering, they could be 
persuaded to plunk down their hard 
cash without first 

“Pretty good guessing,” 
“Of course, Edgar had been caught dou- 

] ] 


ble-crossing the gang and would have 


eeing the stones 
said Graham 


been killed anyway, and the man who 
handled Lattan was unnecessarily rough 
\ sound beating and a few broken bones 
would have been enough. Just the same, 
the killings and the assaults served a 
purpose.” 


‘And to clinch the matter © still 
further,’ Lannigan went on you kid 
naped Miss Borden and arranged Oo 


that she would overhear a trumped-up 
story about how you imported the dia- 
monds. Then you let her escape, know 


ing she would tell what she had heard 


3B DS * 
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and that probably her story would get 
into the papers and convince any pros- 
pective customer who might still be in 
doubt. After tha 
unload the fobs on the suckers, You 


it would be easy to 


had to manage it on the quiet, of course, 
ind you had to handle your. suckers 
with kid gloves, but that could be ar- 
ranged. You 
stakes, and the chances were compara 


were playing for big 


tively slight. Anyhow,” he added afte 

brief pause, during which he stole a 
cautious glance about the room, “that 
vas the theory I had when I met you 
in the restaurant. It looks as though | 
had guessed wrong.” 

There was an inscrutable grin on 
Graham’s face. [Lannigan glanced at 
he heap of fobs on the table. He sup- 
posed the others were hidden some- 
where about the premises. The theory 
he had just outlined, and which had been 
uggested to him by Lola’s trenchant de 
had seemed so clear and con 
lusive that now he felt a twinge of dis- 
appointment. The thought that he could 
still round up the gang on a charge of 
lefrauding the customs was consoling, 


however, and the only question was how 


to proceed. The slightest error of judg- 

ment might cost not only his own life, 

but Winton’s as well, if the latter were 

in the gang’s 

“What I don’t quite see,’ he re- 
on 


narked, still fencing for time, 


power. 


‘Gs how 
the fobs got past the customs inspectors. 
been such a simple matter 
to twist the tail and take the thing 
ypart.”” 


It would have 


‘It would,” agreed Graham. “B 


1 
ut the 


ustoms inspectors would have found 
nothing. The pendants were empty 


1 


arrived here from Antwerp.” 


I Lannigan stared narrowly at 
he man across the table. 
‘What made your theory so interest 


the fact that it was partly cor- 
houldn’t 


be telling you this, I suppose, but I like 


ing wa 
> 


rect,” explained Graham. “1 


to gratify a gentieman’s curiosity, and | 





sf 








have no fear that you will repeat what 
you have heard.” 

The words carried an ominous sig- 
nificance. In the next instant a slight 
sound at his back caused Lannigan to 
spring from the chair. A door had 
softly opened behind him, and before 
he quite realized his danger a huge man 
with apelike arms darted up to the chair 
and landed a stinging blow on his wrist. 
The automatic dropped from his hand. 
As he turned in the other direction, 
Graham was pointing a pistol at his 
chest. 

“Take him to the laboratory, Fish- 
Eye,” directed Graham. “He will find 
a friend of his there, unless I’m greatly 
mistaken,” 

A pair of arms, strong and hairy, 
closed in around Lannigan. He strug- 
gled, but the powerful arms handled 
him as easily as if he had been a child. 
They tightened around his chest like 
springs of steel as they lifted him from 
the floor, carried him across the floor, 
and tossed him in a heap on,the floor 
of an adjoining room. 


Dazedly he struggled to his feet and 
looked about him. A motley group of 
men stood at the farther end of the 
long and narrow room. Their faces, re- 
vealed by a single light in the ceiling, 


ranged all the way from low and beastly 


cunning to mental acuteness of the high- 


~ 






est degree. His glance flitted to the 
other side of the room, and of a sudden 
a gasp slipped from his lips. 

Winton was sitting in a chair, his 


arms hanging limply at his sides, and a 
glance into his staring eyes 
sent a shiver racing down Lannigan’s 


spine, 


vacantly 


VIII. 


SWITCH. 


CHAPTER 

ON THE TURN OF A 
NOTHER glance into the uncannily 
staring and the detective 
knew that Winton had gone blind. The 


eyes, 


rigid slant of the orbs and the dull look 
in their depths could mean nothing else. 
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Again he looked toward the other end 
of the room. The men were talking 
among themselves and cast only an oc- 
casional glance in his direction. 

“Winton!” he whispered, stepping 
cautiously toward the blind man. 

With a sudden start, Winton jerked 
up his head. Beads of anguish stood 
out on his forehead, and he was shiver- 
ing from head to foot. 

“The light!” he moaned, his tones 
edged with horror. “The light!” 

Lannigan looked around. The only 
light in the room was the one in the 
ceiling, and he could see nothing pecu- 
liar about it. Then he remembered 
Lola’s mysterious allusion to the glaring 
light she had seen through the keyhole. 
A staggering suspicion flashed through 
his mind, 

“This is Lannigan,” he whispered. 
“Don’t you remember me ?” 
“Lannigan—Lannigan.” Winton pro- 
nounced the name slowly and haltingly, 
as if his mind had been jolted out of 
its functioning by a terrifying experi- 
ence. “\Why 

He shuddered again, but a look of in- 
ashen 


what—— 


telligenc« dawning in his 


With a convulsive movement he 


was 


face. 
seized Lannigan’s arm. “That horrible 
light!’ he whispered brokenly. “Don’t 


turn it on again. It’s 


It blinded me!” 
In an in Lannigan understood 
omething of what had happened. He 
had heard that the sudden appearance of 


—don’t let them 
awful! 


tant 


a sharp light sometimes paralyzes the 
optic nerve, and, though he was at a loss 


to understand the details, he guessed 
that was what had occurred. 

“Don’t worry,” he whispered, voic- 
ing a confidence which he was far from 
feeling. “Can you tell me what has 
happened ?” 

Winton, gradually fighting off the 
horror that had fettered him, began to 
talk haltingly and with a great effort. 
As Lannigan listened, his eyes wan- 
dered to a wooden bench at one side 

















— 
~~ 
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of the room. Various implements lay 
scattered on it, but what interested Lan- 
nigan most was a curious object of steel 
which " as suspended directly above the 
bench. pom: a vague resemblance to 


an le arc, but it was much larger 


and far more complicated than most 
pliances of its kind 
“lust what did you see when you 
entered,” he asked Winton. “Try to 
member.” 
\bout all I could see was that hide 
ms light. I had a hazy impression that 


a man was standing at bench. He 

short and fat, and he wore green 
roggles. I only had a = of him, 
ind the next moment everything turned 


” 


dark. I—lI can’t tell you inything else 
“Never mind.” Again Lannigan 

looked at the curious object over th 

desk, and his face sl 

vas taking place in his mind. Just then 

wo of the men left the ¢ 


4) i 
walked toward the other side of the 
on One was Graham, while the 
ther was a sh rt, SW irthy fa ‘ed mat 
who carried himself with an air of au 
thority. The latter looked sharply 
Lannigan. 


“FHlow much does he know ?” he asked 
Graham in an undertone 


‘There are several things he hasn’ 
found out yet, but he knows nough tK 
spoil our game if he gets away from 
us.’ 

“No danger of that,’”’ remarked the 
ther dryly, and an evil grin twisted 


iis lips. “‘He is the second one who 


has been trying to queer our business to- 
night. I guess we know how to handle 
them —eh, Graham ?” 

Graham grinned gloatingly, and the 
horter man turned to Lannigan, 


i 
Well,” he asked with a snarl, “has your 


‘uriosity been gratified : 


A ae os 
The detective did not answer. Hi 

1 1 4 . ¢ . 

eyes wandered to the gro ip wm the rear, 
fle counted seven men, in addition t 
the two standing beside hu ind thei 


looks told him thev would | dan ll 


as adversaries. His mind worked 
quickly, but his wits could find no way 
out of the predicament himself and 
Winton were in. 

“You did right to pick him up, Gra- 
lam,” | thesshorter man. “Ie prob 
ably knew just enough to cause us 


a lot of trouble, or he wouldn’t have ap- 


proached us in the first place. It will 


ike us at least two more nights to fin- 


s 


ish up our business, and we can’t be 


bothered by these bungling dicks,”’ 
Lannigan gauged with his eyes the 


distance to the door. A few quick blows 
with his fists and a swift run mj; take 
him out of the zone of danger, but he 
Winton. 





had no intention of deserting 


Besides, Garaham was holding hi pistol 


in readiness for instant action. 
“What do you suggest, Graham?” 
isked tl horter man. 


‘You know my sentiments, chief. [I 
ilways believe in playing safe. These 
two dicks 1 hamper us in several 
ferent ways. I’m in favor of letting 
Fish-Eye ; 

\gain Lannigan g ed t the 
rear. The big man who ha | sti 
the automatic from his hand was stand 
tish ex- 
yression on his features struck the de- 


olve the | roblem f« 


ng beside the others, and the bri 


g 1 
ective a repulsive in the extreme, He 
turned his eyes away, and once more 
the apparatus above the wooden desk 
ittracted his attention. 

He S tudied i itn irrowly oul of the cor 


ner of an eye, and slowly a look of com 
prehension dawned in his face. Very 
autiously he edged his way toward the 
bench. Though he gave no sign of no- 
ticing it, his alert eyes took in every 

On the bench, 


} 


detail of the contrivance. 
among other objects, lay a pair of blue 
goggles, presumably left there by the 
1 who operated the apparatus. 
“Fish-Eye!” called the short man 
The huge brute advanced with lum- 
bering gait. His eyes, with a look of 


ternately on Winton and Lannigan 
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“T have two little jobs for you,” the 
short man went on. “No bluffing this 
time. The young lady was harmless, 
and we had a good reason for letting 
her go, but these two,” indicating Win- 
ton and Lannigan, “have to be disposed 
of.” 

A hideous grin wrinkled Fish-Eye’s 
face. The other men approached from 
the rear of the room and formed a half 
circle around the little group. A thin, 
cruel smile hovered about his lips. 

“You might begin with that one.” He 
pointed to Winton, who sat dejectedly 
in his chair, his sightless eyes staring 
into space. “He'll | 
you to limber up on.’ 

With a chuckle, Fish-Eye swung his 
flaillike arms and stepped forward. 
Laughter and coarse plaudits came from 


ye an easy one for 


the other members of the gang. Again 
Lannigan stole a swift glance at the 
1 


bench and the apparatus above it, and 


his eyes paused for an instant at a point 


on the wall halfway between the are and 
the top of the bench. A twinkle in his 
eyes howed that at last he had a plan 
Graham was still holding the automatic 
a At a SR ag 2, Bake ng 

In read ess, DUT JU al present iis al 


tention seemed centered on Fish-Eye. 


Lannigan’s body as the brute reached 


_ 
— 


out an arm and, seizin; 


neck, began to drag him toward the 
door. He glanced narrowly to right 
and left, m¢ while flexing his muscle 


for action. Now, Fish ye was only 
a few feet from the door, and Lannigan 
knew that it was time to act 

He slanted a wary glance at the face 
around him. All of them were absorbed 
in watching Fish-Eye and his victim, 
and for the moment Lannigan was un- 
observed. Suddenly his fist shot out 
with savage force, landing a smashing 
blow I 


inder Graham’s nose. He stag- 
gered back, a crimson stream spurting 


> 


from his nostrils, and the automatic fell 
from his hand. 
In an instant Lannigan had picked 
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it up. With an agile leap he reached 
the bench. A chorus of sullen shouts 
followed the maneuver, and several of 
the men turned on him with clenched 
fists. Fish-Eye, with his victim crouch- 
ing helplessly at his feet, had come to a 
stop within a foot or two of the door. 

“Winton, close your eyes!” Lanni- 
gan called out. For all he knew, there 
might be a remnant of light in Win- 
ton’s orbs. Then he snatched up the 
green goggles that had been lying on 
the bench and quickly adjusted them 
over his eyes. In the next instant his 
fist darted to a switch on the wall and 
turned it. 

\ babel of hoarse shouts follow ed the 
movement, which had been performed 
so quickly that none in the group had 
had time to divine Lannigan’s intention. 
Now, as the room was flooded with a 
white glare of such intensity that Lan- 
nigan’s eyes were dazzled despite the 
eles, a din of scampering 
rt! on all 


contiu- 


protecting g¢ 
feet and startled cries sounded 
ide S. The men bolted in mad 


out the room, crashing into one 





in their frenzied attempts to 


ch the exit. 


Lannigan elbowed hi vay through 
the maniacal throng. The savage bril- 
ce that had blinded them caused his 
own eyes to throb and sting. He found 
Winton and helped him to his feet. The 
others were lurching about the room, 
ing and groaning, as if lost in im- 
penetrable darkness. He guided V 


a Win- 


“Come,” he said. “We've rounded 
up the diamond coterie. Now we'll hunt 


up the best oculist in town.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
PROMOTION 
AWN was glimmering in the east 
when Lannigan walked into the 
offices of the Winton Detective Bureau. 
Lola, who had been sitting dejectedly in 


‘ 

















f 
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her employer’s chair, sprang to her feet 
with an expectant cry on her lips. 
“T’ve been waiting here all night,” she 
told him. “I couldn’t think of any 
thing to do, and all the time [ was hop 
ing you would telephone me. Whi 
Mr. Winton?” 
‘In a hospital,” said Lannig 
ing into a chair beside her. “Hi 
are pretty badly scorched, but tl 
tor say 


is all he needs.” 


complete rest ro : 2e\ Lay 


Her face brightened, and hi 
briely what had happened. “You 
right,” he said with an admiring glance 
into her flushed face Phat yu 


deductions were correct, but | 


‘ 1 1 
wrong slant on them. | ) ‘ 
now, though The gan 1S i 
thanks to you Chey i ( 
lever : ] l] aoht The tw } P 
c V< ascals, all rign i WO u 


sand chameleons were empty when they 
arrived here from Antwerp, bu 
had | 


tions furnished by the head of the 


ven made according to specif 
ganization [Twelve of the | 
were separated from the others, and six 
perfect diamonds were put into each 
one. Then the twelve fobs were handed 
over to Zelinsky to sell lle got 
cheap, and he asked no question 

“But the others?” she asked, bn 
dered 

Lannigan stroked hi 


1 smiled 
“The other one thousand nine hundred 
and eighty-eight pendants were filled 
with phony stuff: synthetic diamond 
they are called. They were made righ 


in the laboratory of the gang They 





were turning out a mig ul 
too, {ooked almost exacth ike 
AIRPLANE 

- NTERING a hang t Checkerl 

—“ daybreak not long a tole an airp 

hangar onto the landing field, climbed ( 
if h { I by ( 1 | 

| 7 1 1 

Giscoy a ind Wa conauct 

tole flyi iy ma hin panadaonesr 1 

Instrument valued ] dd 


diamonds, and they were so cleverly 
made that the difference couldn’t be told 
without a test.” 

There was a question in Lola’s eyes. 
“The { enough, 
hough it hasn’t been in practice very 


*Mol- 


ten ir 1 carbon added placed in 
up l LOD 1 ¢ rl ir ind 
! l en re Of tn n u- 
ci es tah 1¢l It is. the 
} 14] ‘4 
yvnich | 16 ed that [rignt 
l \fter the uff has cooled 
1 1 
{ stals { 1 aroun e edges 
aes +] 1 
He Mi ¢ oon as tney nave 
) 1 1 and \ ive what 
OOKS real di na iwh they 
e1 heape \nyho 1 er 
+] : | 
ne them in trom abro 
et e,’ murmured the girl, hough 
ly ’ 1 + 4+] sachet hal 
Fai if that her thougt had 
0 
; cane or ¢ 1. 
Li ind regarded with trank 
Imi his ¢ ve heard a 
) ) Bi 1 t¢ nt niu 
tion, 1 I nin 11 le that 
prett ead oO it ln uition 
+ j + . , 
heaten ! When \Winton comes 
ut, tell | for me that he is a fool if 
: z 
e ae i ri you a promotion 
Pre tion tlet brown eyes 
Wink! 
Well,” and Lannigan picked up his 


hat and moved slowly toward the door, 


“there’s more than one kind of promo- 
ion, you know, and Winton isn’t an 
yr says his eyes 


ul be : good a ever in a few day 


bayvvEe Iie ee some ing he never sav 
( There’s no telling. Good 
nornim lis H Iden Gi 

A 

Field, Maywood, Illino two men at 
me simply ided it out of the 
the 1 ( e and fle was 

va 4s on the theft wa 
inj esulted in the finding of the 

four mil fi the land held 

1 rc i 
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YHAN watched them, crouch- 
ing low against the wall, 
hands clenched, eyes gleam 
ing, With nerves as tense as 
bowstrings, and the prison pallor in his 
drawn, clean-cut face accentuated by a 


keen appreciation of hi 
uation. He could see th 
mist of the starless night 





a policeman’s badge in 
of an arc light, also the blurred out 
lines of three burly men pausing uncer- 


tainly on the nearest street corner. 





“It’s Phelan again urse him!” 
Rohan muttered, lips ty i “Jim 
Phelan, the State dick, and two local 
bull Hie has traced me in some 
and he won't qu { I] he r¢ nn 
not alive—not alive!’ The gleam in 
the eyes of the escaped conv became 
a fierce, fiery gla “Detter death than 


lifelong torture in a prison cell, 
a coffin than that iron cot. Look your 


heads off; squint and stare till your 


Paton f ie 13 1; 
Rohan knew t ng him, 
and only by the skin of his teeth had 
he eluded Phelan in the railway yard 


an hour before. A daring dash through 





the roundhouse, a mad spi 
numerous sidetracked cars, a desperate 
leap over a twelve-foot walled embank- 
ment—only these and the veil of gray 

him. A prisoner for life, 


fog had save 
Rohan | 
Rohan watched his pursuers. He 
vented a snarl when Phelan and one 
of the policemen came his way. He 


i 
had taken a chance for liberty. 


wondered how they had traced him to 
this aristocratic residential outskirt, and 
why Phelan sought a jailbird in that 
environment of wealth and culture. 
‘Instinct!’ Rohan decided. “The 
devil’s endowment of a bloodhound. He 
forgets his quarry’s a man, the heart- 


} ] 1; 
} 


” 
be taken alive! 


less dick; but I’ll not 

The hunted look in his narrowed 
eyes intensified. He rolled over the 
low wall, not daring to rise erect, then 


sped through the dim grounds oF a 


spacious estate, crossed a narrow back 
Rot 


1 ¥ . ancl P + 
treet, vaulted a tence, and darted ach 
; 5 1 a" 
of a house and across a broad, deserted 
avenue, stopping when he ( dqsthe 
rear of a handsome stone residence and 
] 1 1 le ° 4 1 } , 
e welcome sneer of One iru ery 
near Cine Farrage. Ch iw ng Wa 
- Sn ott 1 - 
rouaed in GarKnes ] ona 
1 1i¢ ig church striking 
7 ve 
Midnight!” Rohan inted tl ow 
, 1 . 94 
rokes Of the ell, 


He was breathing hard. His heart 
was laboring. He had covered two 
hundred yards at top speed, and he 
felt safe for a moment, at least, thougl 
he knew that every police official in 


the state was seeking him, that pi es 
and precise descriptions of him were in 

-] , t +] - +} 
nearly every newspaper, tog ier with 


tories of his sensational escape from 
prison one week before. Scarce twenty- 
in perfect 





five, set up like an athlete and 
health—a life term in prison looked to 
him more terrible, indeed, than death 
itself, 


REE 
1tsel 
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But Rohan’s respite was of brief du- 
ration. He heard steps in the side street, 
and turned quickly, ears strained, eyes 
alert. Through a high boxwood hedge 
he saw the dark outlines of a motion- 
less motor car and two men darting 
from concealment near the driveway 
gate. His first thought was of Phelan 
and renewed flight. Then came a low 
command, the fall of hurried feet, a 
cuffle, a struggle, a half-smothered 
scream—the agonized cry of a terrified 


woman. Rohan’s keen face changed 
like a flash. He forgot himself, his own 
imminent peril, and darted to the hedge. 
Plunging through it h 


fashionably clad girl, whose head had 
been covered with a thick robe to muffle 


4 
e saw a gracetul 


her cries, struggling desperately with 


two mew who were striving to force her 
into the motor car, at the wheel of 


which a third man was seated 
Rohan didn’t hesitate. A leap brought 
him to her. One blow sent the nearest 
assailant to the ground. The other 
dropped her, and she fell, half faint 
ing, near the car. There was a flash 
of steel, but Rohan warded the blade 
with one arm and dealt a second blow 
with the other. The knife jangled on 
the pavement, and the miscreant wield- 
ing it fell with a thud. The other had 
scrambled up, but only for flight 
“Quick—let her go!” he cried, fore- 
ing his dazed confederate into the car. 
“The job’s off! Let her go 
Rohan was willing; he ! 
The car sped away, lamps 
out, and vanished in the mist. The girl 
was trying vainly to rise, and Rohan 
cast aside the robe entangling her and 
helped her to her feet. 
“Don’t be afraid; the scoundre 
fled,” he assured her. “Are you hurt 
“No, not hurt, but I wa 
frightened,” she replied, gazing at him. 


” 
ac . 1! 
lad troubies 


ee a 
of nts own. 


} 1 
have 


terribly 


“They would have abducted me, robbed 
me—but for vou!” 
“What I did was nothi: ’ Rol 


told her. “Forget it 


She viewed him more intently. Her 
fine features and penetrating blue eyes 
denoted firmness, courage, and remark- 
able strength of character. She would 
have thought him a handsome man 
under some circumstances, with his 
keen, clean-cut features and clear, pallid 
complexion, but it was not that which 
brought a sudden sharper gleam to her 
grateful eyes, so brief and subtle that 
Rohan did not detect it. 

“Forget it—never!” she replied with 
some feeling. “You are a brave man. 
[ owe a great deal to you.” 

“Pshaw! That was child’s play.” 
Rohan smiled indifferently, then 
glanced nervously around, recalling his 
wn peril. He was not sure where one 
of the policemen had gone. “Are you 
till afraid?” he inquired. “Do you 
want me to take you home? Where 


do you live 

ee 1i® there.” The girl pointed over 
the hedge at the handsome stone dwell- 
ing. “My name is Hilda Vincent. You 
must go in with me and “a 

“No!? Rohan quickly objected. “T 
must be going.” 

“But L wish to reward you. I wat 
you to 

“No, indeed,” Rohan told her tersely. 


“ 


” 


But you must let me do something,” 
Hilda pleaded. “TI feel hurt, indeed, if 
only with words I can express my grati- 


I ” 


tude. Besides—see, 
pointing, ‘you are wounded !” 
Rohan glanced at his left hand. Blood 


envi ening fans ! Eneoere oo 
was d pping trom the nngers., ie reit 


she exclaimed, 


1 
| 


the sting of the steel, and clutched his 
arm to check its bleeding. 

“It’s only a scratch,” he muttered. 
“One of those men had a knife. Don’t 
delay me,” he added abruptly, “I must 


go,” 

“Only with me! I'll not take no for 
: ne oo a aa ” 
an answer. The girl’s face was 
strangely determined. “The wound 


I'll do it for you. 
You wil! meet no one else,” she ear- 
eK 

My parents are 


must be b indaged. 


nestly assured him. 
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in Washington and the servants away a 
few days. I’m entirely a'one in my 
home. You must consent. Let me 
bandage the wound, at least—I insist 
upon it.” 

Rohan hesitated. Her 
under these conditions became alluring. 
It offered him temporary concealment, 
at least, and much needed pecuniary aid, 
perhaps, which in reality he was not 
above accepting. He gazed more 
sharply at her, and felt sure his iden- 
tity was not suspected. 

“All he consented abruptly 
“Do what you like.” 

She complied eagerly and hastened 
with him through the driveway gate. 
Neither thought again of the 
knife lying in the street. To get quickly 
under cover was the one thought then 
in Rohan’s mind. It 
later when, the slight 
been neatly bandaged, he 
Hilda Vincent in the library to which 
she led him. 





invitation 


right,” 


robe and 


was ten minutes 


wound having 


sat down with 


“It feels better,” he told her. “You 
are a brave girl or you would not 
have taken me into your hom 

“Could I do less?” Hilda pointedly 
asked him. “Irom what hideous fate 
may you not have saved me? As a 
matter of fact, however, I had several 
reasons for doing it,” she added, gaz 


ing more gravely at 
to tell me all about it.” 

“All about it?” Rohan’s 
perplexedly. “What do you mean? All 
about what?” 


“The crime of which you 


” 


were con- 
victe d. 

“Crime!” 
1 


Rohan lurched forward 
eaming, his every feature gone 
lard int. “Do you 


that 


eyes g 

flinty 

mean 
“tn. J 


inst 


on the 
%> 


you—— 
%’”> 
you, 


know Hilda calmly 
checked him. “You are Jolin 


Rohan 
I have read about your escape and have 


¢ 
T 
i 


your pictures in the newspapers. 


You 


seen 
I knew you the moment I saw you 


were convicted of the murder of Jacob 
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You 
were given a life sentence, while your 
confederate, named Harvey Magee, was 
condemned to death, and will be elec- 
trocuted within a very short time. You, 


Groat, a stock and bond broker. 


Mr. Rohan, have escaped.” She leaned 
forward, gazing steadily at him, and 
“You have escaped 
never be run 
what of the man in the death house? 

A dark frown settled on Rohan’s 
which was dead white in the lamp- 
and his thin, tightened lips were 


impressively added: 
and down. But— 
” 


may 


face, 
light, 
as gray as ishes. 

‘Did you bring me here to tell me 
that ?” he asked. 


‘Partl Hilda 


“T also had other reasons 


admitted. 
\\ hy don’t 
“You 


man in 


Vincent 


demanded. 
what of the 


' she 
have escaped—but 
the death house?” 


1a tell me?” 


“Don’t look at me like that.’ Rohan 
resented her steadfast, searching 
scrutiny. “We were tried separately. 


He got his and I got mine. But that’s 
nothing to me.” 

“He was your confederate—your 
»al “ig 

“He was not.” Rohan denied it with 


“eT 


asperity. I met him only the 


cing for 


1 


ay before. I was simply working 
He was a smooth guy and I fell 


for the job he put up to me—but it 





wasn’t to kill Groat, or to rob him. 
(;roat himself was crooked, as far as 
that goes, or he wouldn't have put me 
O prison, nor sent Harvey Magee 
Oo the Nall , 
Did he do that?” Hilda questioned. 
Phat’ ust what he did.” Rohan 
hook th suppressed ion. “He 
vas a vender of worthless mining 
ti nd Magee was one of his sales- 
men ne of his tools. Oh, he was a 
smooth guy, this Magee! He hired me 
pose as a Western mining engineer 
ind expert assayer, in order to boost a 
bogus property and sell a big block of 
almost worthless stock to a man from 


\tlanta. Magee made the sale all right 














— 
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and took a check in payment. I went 
with him to Groat’s office late that aft- 
ernoon to deliver the check and collect 
his commission. It was after business 
He paid; 
then Magee and I went to a rear corri- 


hours and Groat was alone. 


aor to count out my share of the money. 
We found our pay one hundred dollars 
short. Afte: 
we returned to Groa 


counting it several times 

t’s office—but no 
> had happene em 11K me ve left 

one had happened to see us since we left 

him, so an alibi was impossible.” 
‘You mean “ 

“Groat had been shot while standing 


near the open door of a big vault i 


i 1 
the wall of his private office,” Rohan 
went On hurriedly. “I did not enter the 
room, but Magee did and found him 
dying. He feared we would | 
pected, so turned back at once and hur- 


ried me into the corridor—just in time 


to be topped vyvyVa policeman and three 
} ; | 
tenants ot other rooms, two of whi 
had heard a shot a few minutes before. 
Magee il had in his hand the twelve 
hundred dollars Groat had paid him. 
We wet ce suspe d 
Natur ul ition 1s misin- 
ter reted so the oO el i orced us to 
thie pt ¢ ( ¢ where ( Wa 
last le poin ] Magee 
oa c at } ) und he 
aied the Talse 1 l on o c 
i, T4 
11ps it i I iré ( 
send Harve lagee t he elt 
( IT, 
\\ ri 1 
VV as ere iT ¢ cle i 
1 Hl \ I qt iread. 
om ( needed.” R in told 
he ye there \ 1 iver on 
the tio ho n di irged, 
4 } ¢ ‘ ] 
but we knew nothing about it. There 
was no ca in the vault and we were 
1. , — . : 
charged with having robbed it. Mage 
cK Id t rt rove he he rot the one 
. 
NO OTK ild De ve 1 No OTK h d 
peen secn oO enter! i ct Or eve 
the corrid *- and we were convicted of 
another’s crime.” 
x 


one. I realize why you wanted to es- 
cape. Now you are free—but what of 
the man in the death house?” Hilda, 
though sympathetic toward his distress, 
maintained her attitude of firmness. 

‘tL didn’t put him there,” Rohan as- 
serted with bitter asperity. “It’s not 
up to me to get him out. He’s nothing 
to me. 

“His life is in your hands.” 

“In my hands 

“You know it. 


” The girl’s grave, 
reproachful face hardened slightly. “It’s 
in all of the newspapers. The court of 
appeals set aside your conviction and 

l—but refused to in 
re in Magee’s case.” 


ordered a new tria 
ter fe 
‘That’s no fault of mine,” Rohan de- 
clared impatient] 
“Governor Gray reprieved him, how- 
ever, pending the result of your second 
1, which your escape has prevented. 
If new evidence has been found and 
uur penalty is reduced, it is conceded 


by all that Magee’s sentence will be 


commuted to life imprisonment. (on 
e other hand, unless you are run 
down and trie Wain, 1t 1s ited posi- 
tively th the el 1 ill not n r- 
fere again, and no furt) eprieve will 
be granted ry} Mi Rohan Is tne 
1ation—and 1 know it!” Hilda 
d ibdued fee iy, Ch tate 
f a condemned man rests with you, 
I “u le you prevent it Hat 
lage be el t uted.” 
Chat’ his f eral not mine,” 
Rohan cut told het fetter death 
an a life tern It’s over in a second. 
Che other spells agony for years and 
Ve ; ~ ad : 
But your new trial——” 
“That won’t get me anything.” Rohan 
neered di rl ively, “We were both 
aught red-handed, or so near it we 


:ven’t a look-in. Groat’s last 
vere enough. What’s the use of a new 


il 
“Tsn’t it worth while 
Worth nothing!’ Rohan cut in 








“They have me hands down. 


sharply. 
Jim Phelan, a State dick, is on the case 


and also on my heels. He was near 
nabbing me this very night. He’s a 
heartless wolf. He knows Magee must 
croak, and he’ll do his best to hold me 
for the limit. New trial—rot!” His 
teeth met with a vicious snap. “It might 
land me in the chair, for all J know 
New trial—not on your life! I’m out 
—and neither Phelan nor the devil him- 
self shall take me back alive.” 

Hilda Vincent gazed at him in silence 
for a moment. It seemed vain, indeed 
to appeal to such a expect 
generosity, or to hope for self-sacrifice 
She shook her head reproachfully, but 
it brought no change to Rohan’s deter- 
mined face. 

“But——” 

“There’s nothing doing,” Rohan said 
insistently. “The best I could get from 
a new trial, the very best, would still be 
years in prison. You don’t know what 
that means.” He lurched forward 
again, lips twitching, and his voice 
strained and harsh under brain-racking 
memories. “To dwell year after year 
in a narrow stone cell, barred from 
freedom by a cursed gridiron 
buried from the light of day, bound 
by rigid rules to grim silence and servile 
submission, racked at night by sleeple 
hours of hideous solitude, by the torturs 
of impotent wrath, or the agony of soul 
sickening despair—no, no, never again 

Setter death—a thousand times better! 
’ll never be taken alive!” 

“It’s up to you to do your duty, M1 
Rohan,” Hilda told him a bit sternly. 
“A man’s life is at stake. You alon 
can save him. You are his only hope. 
Think what that means.” She leaned 
forward and pointed her finger at him 
“It’s up to Mr. Rohan. It’s up 
to you to give yourself up—and save 
Harvey Magee. Do your duty.” 
hanged!” Rohan shool 


with suppressed passion. “Who made 
1 


man, to 


steel 


you, 


“Duty be 


you your brother’s keeper ? Dut 
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blowed ! 
myself up? 


I owe myself a duty. Give 
Go back to a prison cell? 
Never! A thousand times—never! 
Give myself up? I wouldn’t do that 
for my own brother!” 

Rohan saw the girl suddenly shrink 
and shudder, saw her fair cheeeks turn 
ghastly white, but he did not know the 
reason or have time for conjectures. 
rhe door bell was ringing. It fell upon 
hi like a sudden tocsin of alarm. 


his ear 
“The police!’ Rohan leaped up, 
scowling “Phelan and the police 


They have traced me—cornered me!” 


He seized his woolen cap and darted 
toward the hall, but turned back in- 
stantly, eyes blazing, and gazed at the 
There's more than one. 
They'll get 


frantic 


tartled girl, 
They are watching outside. 
me if I leave,” he cried in 
whispers. “I must hide in the house. 
Don’t betray me. Don’t say you've 
If you do——” He darted 


” 


seen me 
nearer to her. “If you do, I'll kill— 

‘Wait!” Hilda Vincent ignored the 
threat on his quivering lips. Her sud- 
was in vivid contrast 


aden oO 


posure 
with his momentary frenzy. She opened 
alcove of 


the spaciou 


“Wait 


a door in an 
room and pointed to a 
i said calinly. 

Rohan stared at her for 
only, then darted «into the cl 

Hilda locked the door, put the key 
in her pocket, hurriedly opened a book 
on the table, and then walked quickly 
through the broad hall and opened the 
front door. 

Backed up by a burly policeman, in 
stibule stood Detective Phelan. 
Phelan a large man 
fifties, and broad, 


closet. 
there!’ she 
an instant 


set. 


he ve 
was 
tall 


Detective 


well into the 


erect and imposing, with a smooth 
shaven, strong-lined face, as calm as 
ice, as inscrutable as the sphinx, with 
eyes that seemed~to see things only 


uperficially, and which seldom re- 


ealed thoughts. 
“Good evening,” he said politely, 
ugh with a subtle tinge of brusque- 
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ness. “You are Miss Vincent, I infer. 
I’m well acquainted with your father, 
Franklin Vincent, president of the 
Federal Bank. Is he at home?” 


Miss Vincent had greeted him with 


a conventional bow. If she felt any 
perturbation or had any apprehensions, 
they were successfully camouflaged. 

“Yes, 1 am Miss Vincent,’’ she said, 


smiling, 


Mr. ss 


My father is not at home, 


Detective Phelan, of the 
State police,” he told her. “Not at 


nome eh 
Bo parents are in \Vashing- 
ti ¢ a few days. Can I be of iny 
ervice, M Phelan ? 
| Seeing a light here——” 
Will come in?” Hilda inter- 
] © | 
“Briefly,” said Phelan. He followed 
her to tl library, and with a cant of 
head told the policeman to wait in 
th t seeIng a light here, the « ily 
light u n th n iborhood 
f ¢ “_ ought there might | 
ne 
: I la quer d, 
Aide 13 ( | l ( i ] ; 
nea one | } id 
| ) ul | fF an 
ri l ( | IX | 
1 t} iva ) 
{ desperate I 
| ird pr ( he migh 
| 1 ( 1d hid ! O 
‘ ¢ 1 ‘ ‘ } | ot 
we ¢ arere 
) . Mr. Phel n | led 
( ’ ! Hilda told him tie 
ce w Ld) i@ met hn calm 
ul \ 1 unfline ung eve \n 
r 1 co dear mm e€ ex- 
claimed vith an € res e shrug of 
her det I hope vill keep 
| 
away 1 house I’m entirely 
] ere tor! few da 
“Perhay we'd better search it,” 


1 1 ae ‘ LT. 1 
Phelan ggested. Have you any ob- 


jection ?” 

keenly, 
“No, indeed, not the slightest, if you 

think it advisable,” Hilda promptly 


consented. “But a man could not 


He eyed her a bit more 


have broken in without my _ hearing 
him,” she quickly added. “I’m very 
sure of that.” 

“Sure of it, eh?” 

“Yes, indeed,” Hilda nodded, smil- 
ing again. She felt, nevertheless, as if 
her every nerve was writhing. “You 
know how still a house seems when 
one is alone. One hears the slightest 
ound. I really think, Mr. Phelan, it 


would have been impossible.” 


\Mebb sO Phelan allowec 
I wi a ervou too, being 
ilone.” Hil eared she h no ] 
enou | Phel nl O1ce lat a S- 
pict u draw {J Ca then | 
inusually  s 1 u- know,” ( 
d | In. | cg ld h ve l 
1¢ read Of I 
V1 VE l Ca d. Lie 
lic \ 1 1 h n¢g t alk He 
1¢ | q otten lar 
1 
T lal T ¢ Tr 


1 S} i from 
ind 
yrning, Hilda I e thougl 
t le n 
\ l ! { T d 
lly ! 
I I | i 
¢ \ t ( il i 
i M ( ~ 1 ( 
Did 1 | ( nce out | 
r l le eet : ] ] 
Pressing 
In th r Hilda e edd 
re} ear ned t lroq into ( 
7 
\loseby I olceiman ling me, 
rou 1 1 rol u here ilso a blood- 
tained knife Phelan Id her and 
waited 
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dered. “How dreadful! I hope noth- 
ing terrible has occurred.” 

“They may have been dropped from 
a passing automobile,” Phelan pro 
ceeded. “The bloodstained knite de- 
notes deviltry of some kind, however, 





and a drop of blood on the sidewalk 


near your driveway gate shows tha 


a 
wounded person either left the car o1 
was thrown out by his assailants.”’ 
“Near our driveway gate!” Hilda 
steadied herself with a desperate eftort 
Her mind was a confusion of doubt 
and fears, and she seized the. only 
plausible explanation that occurred to 
her. ‘He may have fled-through ou 
erounds, Mr. Phelan, if anaxious to es 


~ 


cape from his companions, le sug 
gested. “Or he was in haste to reach 
Doctor Gilman’s place, perhaps, whicl 
abuts on ours.” 

MI be 30,’ Phelan. Pits calm 
gray cyes had narrowed slightly. “You 
hea | no d tur! nce, el 4 

“} did not,” said Hilda, gazing stead 
ily at him He eraceful figure wa 
nearly rigid under her etfot » keep 
it from trembling I would have Id 
yo it oO e i 8) urs¢ M 
PI ul you we ia us| i 
hiding any one ne emi zed 
words with feminine artfulnes 

Oh no ni 1 of that n 


Phelan quickly red her. He smiled 
. 


for the first time and carelessly added 
‘Alone here, eh And a bit nervou 

Y« naturally !’ aid Hild 
That’ why I’m up ) late IT kne 
I wouldn’t sleep if I went to bed | 
was reading wl you rang.” She 
glanced at th k sl d hurried 
opened 


Detective Phelan gazed down 


for a moment, neither of them having 
taken chair, and thet | ed hi 
hand flat upon 1 i] l pal 
rly covered 1 
R jing, eh [t’ 0 had I di 
turbed you.” 1 { OV lat ohed d 


nodded approvingly 
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a favorite pastime of mine. I am 
quite familiar with this book. It’s a 
very disconnected story. Don’t you 
LNIiNnk SOF 

It doesn’t impress me so.” Hilda 
gazed at him, wondering. “1 think the 
interest is admirably sustained.” 


“Really,” Phelan drawled. “But this 
book, Miss Vincent, is a—dictionar} 


‘A dictionary? Oh, that’s not the 

! lilda exclaimed ie dre 
nearer impulsively. Her heart turned 
to ice Her brain was in a riot. She 
feared that one error might bring down 
upon het entire edifice of her d 


‘| made a mistak 


ception, 


ulted t 





dictionary wl 


this on 


tne vo she hurries y ex 
plained, laughing nervously. “This i 
the bo I was re iding.”’ 
‘I see.” Detective Phelan laug ied, 
( i | ppea ed an ed | ve nol 
( id t! ( I rea y must Mi \ } 
ent, since you find it so interesting 
1 gue Donovan, there’ nothing 
vrong here.” He turned abruptly to 
( in. “We must look fu 
S yo M Vi nt, £ having 
roubled you I ot the ni 
q) ¢ 
Hil 1 Vincent iid no Sh 
followed them to the door, where she 
le them gor ! night ind Vi itche d 
e1 » the avenue. She felt weak 
and faint when she returned to the 
brary. She was trembling under a1 
a n from the strain of her deception. 
She « 1] hay wept with shame bu 
m ng ind ubtle timulu f 


hich she could not account had urge 


her on from the beginning and still su 
tained her. Hilda opened the closet 
dé 
| cl IN l 1mmn¢ H Ve 
) HH hin face looked » drawn 
I ed, hi 1ag ird ey ) P 
ep] 1, with a singula pres- 
1 ody uncertai H{ ip- 
ro | 1 | stood d rectly 1 fro 6) 
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“Why did you do it?” he asked. His 
lowered voice was hoarse and unsteady. 

“Do it?’ Hilda gazed at him, eyes 
glistening. “I felt compelled to do it.” 

“Compelled?” Rohan did not under- 
stand. “I heard what you said. You 
lied to save me.” 

“IT hope the end will justify the 


means. | hope you will change yout 


‘ 


‘Not for anything,” Rohan frowned, 
as no anger in his 


he re- 


but there now 


‘ 
voice. “You lied 


to save me,” 


peated. “Why did you do it? Were 
you afraid I would kill you?” 

“No.” Hilda slowly shook her head, 
still gazi t him I was not afraid 
But J is responsible for ir being 
her | Idn’ e you up.” 

That al ’ Rohan’ lt witched 
lig Was there anything else: 

{ le Hilda’s voice if{tened, 
ee rem ed w! it yi lid } lt 
placed your fe in jeopardy to-nigh 
for 1 ke!” 

is nothing.” Rohan mean 

( \ less to him n erty 
r I ed l a ked hin t t ° 
nee 
ef th you,” 1 Hild 
mp > lesil a Vit tC 
Aor li ¢ o € ue eye het 
led sac I did 3 ), 1 memory 
( 10 
Roh é l re 
1! \ \\ ao you 1@all 1 

n I oO! § Ne me ¢ de id 

r ; i Hilda, 
qui ering [ |} e not see! 1 to1 
m ( | have n eard f ! 
hin n ] Wa a li tle rir] \\ p! 
together 1en | T one loved him.’ 
ile obbed S rf tly and 1 tear r¢ lled 
down her cheek. “But he went wrong 
Mr. Rohan. He took money from the 
bank in which his father had placed 
him, and it broke our hearts. He 


ran away and we never’ could 
trace him. Dead? Yes, perhaps!” 


She moaned softly. “but if not, 


if living and in dire distress, per- 
haps for what I did to-night some 
kindly hand will aid him. I loved him 

oh, how dearly I loved him! Here 
is his picture. He was my only 
brother.” 

She took the picture from a rack and 
placed it in the convict’s hand, then 
turned away to hide her tears. 

Rohan gazed at it. His eyes half 
tarted from his head. Only with a des- 
perate effort did he control himself and 
withhold the cry that rose to his lips, 


‘or he knew the face. Though years 


had wrought changes, he was sure he 
ew it. He shook like a leaf, shud- 


dered from head to foot. while he gazed 


at it, the face of—the man in the death 








hous 
Hilda Vincent dried her eyes and 
urned to him again. She drew herself 
up a littl 
I will not turn you ou hfe 
she said calmly. “You may remain here 
ll morn | 1 u t hink it 
over !”’ 
Ri han tre Ne¢ and S| | h d 
l accepted hi ospita en 
norning came and she looked for him 
jack Konan id fled 
Detective Phelan l ed his h 1 at 
clock the following afternoon. He 
was seated with Warden | 1dwig in the 
i Cl on } the < n Xt 
fron ie home ¢ Ida Vin- 
( pre T ert] 
nd | cl rly opposite 
I 1K She | ed by train 
1 short time O1 She looked 
| ehensive and parc n the ifte noon 
sunlight 
here not ing for you to fea . 
Detective Phelan was telling her. “I so 


informed you when I talked with yot 
by telephone this morning. I was glad 


you consented to join me here 


“You told me it was necessary, t 


there were new developemnts in the 











Magee case, very favorable to him, and 
that I could be of some service.” 

“Exactly.” Phelan smiled approv- 
ingly. “I will now tell you more pre- 
cisely what I meant.” 

“If you please, sir,” said Hilda ner 
vously. 

“You see, Miss Vincent, I have been 


secretly at work on this case ever since 
Magee and Rohan were convicted. The; 
don’t know it, neither does any one el 
except the police commissioner, It 

not wise, you know, to let such things 
leak out,’ Phelan told het “Jack 
Rohan, who recently escaped, really 
thinks that I am determined he shall 
gain nothing from a new trial, and tha 


dus 
>I 


I’m a hard-hearted old file e| 
that doesn’t matter much.” 

Warden Ludwig — smile faintly 
There was a singular light in his kindly 
eve 

“T had an idea from the fir t 
spite of the sti gait 





them, that they 


Phelan proceeded. “I knew that a gang 
directed by a crook named Oakley had 
been committing similar crimes, but | 
tried in vain to locate him. But I found 
it very dificult to confirm my theory 


At length, however, I learned from 
local broker that some bonds and s« 
curities were delivered to Jacob Gro 
late on the day of the murder. They 
ought to have been in his vault in that 
case, buts they were not, and I kne 

that Magee and Rohan couldn’t possibly 


have taken and hidden them, under th 
circumstances. That gave me the clew 
on which I have been working.’ 
| follow you,” said Hild “Bu 
Gro t’s dying assertion that Ma € h 
him fe 
“One word about that,’’ Phelan in 


terrupted. “I saw Oakley 


that he bore a striking resemblance to 
Magee. It appeared probable that 


1 
t 


Magee having left tl 


and noticed 


} offi i onl 


few minutes before the murder 


cominitted, Groat may have be ' 
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taken as to the identity of his assassin. 
I suspected that Oakley was the guilty 
man. 

“Such a mistake could have been 
possible m 

“Yes, indeed.’”’ Phelan nodded. “JI 
then determined to find Oakley. He had 


) 
been arrested once and I had his finger 
prints [ influenced the court of 
appeals to give Rohan a new trial, hop- 
ing to lure Oakley into the open, or to 
make some disclosure that would en- 
able me to locate him, and | got the 


governor to reprieve Magee. Regard 
ing the latter, of whose home and ante 


edents nothing could be learned, I sus- 
ected that he was going to the chair 
under an assumed name, rather than 
reveal his identity Roh 





interfered with my _ plans How I 
traced him so near to your home, in 
which direction he probably fled only 
by chance, is not material. I knew he 
was in that locality, and while looking 
for him with two policemen, [ saw a 


motor car approaching, with its lights 
out. The three of us stopped it with 
ome difficulty, and two of the occu- 


ants leaped out and fled W arrested 


he other, whom I recognized as a crook 
named Green, and had him taken to the 


‘ 


police stati mm. 
“Was that before you came to—to 


my hor ” Hilda faltered 
Oh, ves!” Phelan smiled oddly. “To 
step a bit ahead in my story, after leav- 


ing you | found Oakley’s finger print 
I then forced the truth from 
(;reen And just before da licht, Miss 


on the cai 


Vincent, 1 arrested Oakley and his pal 
and found on them memoranda in re- 
gard to the disposal of some securitie 
which, as you no doubt guess, are those 


missing from Groat’s safe. Oakley 


broke down under questioning and 
mfessed that he had committed the 
murder.” 
Detective Phelan decided not to tell 
the girl st then that Oakley had also 
idm | ywing Magee’s identity. He 














—— 
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and his pals had undertaken to abduct 
Hilda Vincent in order to force her 
father, who was a power politically, 
to secure the commutation of their one- 
time associate’s sentence. 

“As a matter of fact, Miss Vincent,” 
Phelan “T called on you last 
night because one oi 
me had 
the spot of blood near your gate. 


went on, 
’ 1 *¢1 
the policemen with 


found the robe and knife, also 


” 


“You told me that before,’ said 
Hilda, turning pale. “I really feel 
that——” 

“One moment!” Phelan smiled in- 


dulgently. “You feel afraid, Miss Vin- 
cent, but there really is no occasion to 


be so. 
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and the latter nodded. The deputy 
hastened out, but returned almost in- 
stantly with Jack Rohan. 
Hilda Vincent uttered a low cry and 
her face was almost transfigured. 
Rohan looked very pale and haggard, 
and was covered with dust. He shrank 
slightly when he saw Phelan and the 
girl, but instantly steadied himself. 
“J want to give myself up, warden,” 
“It doesn’t matter 
get 


you 


he said hoarsely. 
why. Nor will 
it, Phelan, 

“Stop 


the credit of 


you 
for all : 
a moment!” Phelan checked 
hi Pr ] ] : + P . ae 
him not unkindly and pointed to a chair. 
You'll view t 


hings 


Sit down and wait. 


You didn’t deceive me last night. differently, including me, Rohan, a 
[ felt quite sure that Rohan was in the _ little later, and I'll wager that both you 
house. The fact that you were shield- and Harvey Magee will bereafter shape 
ing him suggested numerous possibil- a manly and upright course. I think 
ities. I decided to have the house — she’ll stand it all right, Ludwig.” He 
watched and Rohan trailed, if he left turned abruptly to the warden. “Let 
it. He stole out just before daylight, him enter.” 
but he cannot escape. I have heard The warden opened the door of an 
from the man who is followi m,and inner room and beckoned to the man 
I am led to think, in fact ym the death house. 

Detective Phelan stopped. One of Hilda Vincent saw him, and in an- 
the prison deputies had entered and her moment she was crying with the 
was whispering to the warden. Ludwig abandonment of childhood in the arm 
turned and whispered to the detective, of her recreant brother. 

ggg ere nn pan ere geenee ee ere eer en aaa oo mes tanne! — ered 
HOLDUP IN TURKISH BATHS 

MM ' JRE than one hundred patrons of a Turkish bath it York slept quietly 
l ne night recently while five bandits robbed them of all the valuables they 
had ft in charge of the i er of the place ortl Lite I o’cloc! Nn he 
1 11) Wo tn abs drove » before the Lenox Batl nd tive men alighted and 
went into th of the establishmen One of them 1 . five-dollar bill on 
the counter and ordered “one * The cashier turned his back for a moment 
is | Hanipuiate tie cash register, When ( faced hi customer again, he looked 
into the muzzle of a revolver listened to a curt command to elevate his hands 
and tur \ » the wall. 

I f robbers rifled the cash drawer and the open safe, where thé 
cu mers’ | ble were di sited, while three others entered the dormitory, 

ere the h trons were sleeping. An attendant who met them with a 
reque eir tickets of admission was knocked down promptly. 


t for 1 
All the loot, estimated at twenty 
from the plac time, 
gave a low whistle to signify 
backed out of the place and dro 


numbers of 


e at one sO 


two trips 


the taxicabs. 


five hundred 
were 
that the robbery was completed. 
ve away betor« 


] could not be carried 


made before the leader of the band 
Then the men 


the cashier could note the license 


dollar 
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& Johnston McCulley 


Author of the ‘‘Terry Trimble’ 


T was late in the autumn, a 
chill was in the air, and the 
leaves were commencing to 
turn red and brown and gold, 
when there descended upon that por 
tion ofthe city wherein Thubway 


1 


Tham had his dwelling 


tely became 


place an indi 


vidual who immedia known 


to men aS Mysterious Jones. 
To state the exact truth, Mysteriou 
>scended, 
man had 
Nor did any man make a stren 
find out. Old 
West has nothing on the Present East 


in the courtesy of letting a man 


Jones slipped in rather than de 
and no 


come, 


knew whence hi 


uous attempt to The 
enjoy 
or fear his past in seclusion without asl 
ing numerous foolish questions con 
cerning it. 

Broad of shoulder, about six feet tall, 
Myste rious Jones was constructed afte 
the general architectural plan of 
fistic champion of a logging camp. His 
nose was huge and broken and bent; 
his ears were of that variety called 
“cauliflower” by 
eyes were mtich too close together and 
ibled those of a1 l 


tne 


sporting editors; his 


resel it. One OK at 
the forehead of Mysteriou Jones 
would have convinced any sincere stu- 


human animal that he was 


dent of the 
a being of a low order of intelligence 
and brute force to [ 
civilization were absolutely unkn 

Mysterious Jones started an amateur 


reign of terror to let the denizens of the 


whom the niceties of 


wr 


Stories, etc. 


local underworld know 


bad 


himself to 


he was the 
T 
He 


that 


master and a man to cross. 


confined fists by way of 
weapons during this season, and, after 


he erstwhile champions of the district 


had gone down to defeat, they acknowl 
edged that Mysterious Jones had the 
right to the middle of the sidewalk at 
all hours of the day and night. 
Then, and not until then, did Mysteri 


ous Jones let it become known that he 
was a professional pugilist from the 
Northwest, that he had come East fo 
the purpose of “cleaning up,” and that 
while watting for his manager to put 


in an appearance he had been looking 


over the ground and gathering impres 


ions ‘ nd bu siness details. 
lt is an axiom of brutal living that 


the conquered always reflects the glory 
men 
Mysterious Jones had beaten went up 
and down the highways of the district 
praising his prowess, and letting it be 


of the conqueror. Those whom 


come known by deduction that he must 
bea ’ since he had whipped them. 

\nd then the manager arrived, 
vho called himself Murphy and did not 


“beat 
a man 
look it, and Mysterious Jones began to 
dray 
ind act with the dignity demanded of a 
time, those of the 
fistic 
er to see Mysterious Jones in 


himself into his shell, so to speak 


celebrity By this 


district who admired encounters 
vere Cay 


action in a squared circle, with rules 


became known that he 


governing It 








i 
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was in training and was ready for all 
comers. Then the fighting season 


opened, and the fans prepared to see 
some real sport. . 
Thubway Tham, in common with 
most men of small stature, enjoyed 
pug lisin, In every ch impion he aw 
} 


what he himself might have been had 


he been blessed with size and great 
strength. He heard of the doings of 
Myst rious Jone Ss, and deep down in 


his heart he hoped that at last the « 


trict was to have a 


would emerge victorious from contests 


Champion who 


with the champions of all other districts 


of the town, and possibly taking in 


Hoboken and Jer ey Uily. 
1 1 a? | 
Without making the personal 

; as 

quaintance of Mysterious Jones, Thub- 

ay Tham admired him from afar. 


Mysterious Jones heard of the name 


and fame of Thubway Tham, naturally, 


mnd onc | 1 TI m int va sit to hin 

and once nad iLNam point OUT 1 n. 

"m1 ° ‘ nai oe ae . 1 . 

Che pugilist neere 1 nd a ked how 
1 ‘. ‘ 

such a runt could be a leader in any 


line of human endeavor, but Thubway 
Tham did not hear of that. 
Mysterious Jones, as a matter of r 
ord, won his first three fights, and 
Thi 
' fe 4 ] Lamia lius 
ator at cach, incidental 


y»way Tham was an interested spec- 





district who followed the fight game 


discovered why Jones had been named 


\lysterious. It was mysterious, to say 


the least, how he won his victori 
In each fight, Mysterious Jones went 


a man wlio 
1 


lassed 


to the middle of the ring like 


that he was ou 


lready feared 

and licked. For a couple of rounds 

generally, his opponent scored on him at 

will in points and heavy blows. Myste 

rious Jones took this punishment wit 

out flinching much, evidently having a 
] + 


eat capacity for taking punishmen 


\nd then, about the third round, 
Mysterious Jones would stop covering 
up and would deliver a few blows. To 


he spectators, it appeared that these 
blows were not capable of causing much 
harm. They did not appear to be heavy 


1B—pns 


or cruel. Yet the opponent always 
came up in the next round groggy, con- 
tinued to be groggy, his arms suddenly 
seemed as lead, he made no adequate 
defense whatever, and Mysterious 
, picked out 


we he fh 
rome the ii- 


Jones walked around hin 


he proper spot, and sent 


ishing blow. 
“tle’s got ’em hypnotized!” the fight 
fans declared. ‘He looks ’em Jin t 


yeye and they wilt!” 


The defeated opponents of Myste- 
ious Jones made some peculiar state- 
ments, They spoke loudly to the effect 
that the blows of Mysterious Jones had 
not injured them a particle, but that 
suddenly they had seemed to be lifeless, 


leepy, unable to realize what was tak- 
ng plac Nobody pa d the slightest 
attention to these statements; nobody 
ever pays attention to the statements 


of the vanquished. The world is not 
interested in knowing how a defeat oc- 
curred except in rare instances—the 


world wants to know the receipt for 


Thubway Tham and the others of the 


district backed their champion to the 


limit and rolled in wealth as a result. 
My sterious Jones, piloted by Manager 
Murphy, battled his way to notoriety 
and fortune. The best who could be 


broug 
d 


ht against him went down before 


1 


him, and always in the same mysterious 


fashion. Sporting editors began attend- 
ing’ the fight ; and wat ‘hing the work of 
Mysterious Jones. 

“Something funny about it!” de- 
clared one of the most prominent ones, 
an expert on the game, “At first he 
doesn’t seem to have anything, neither 
kill, but he gets to them in 
He’s working some sort of 
a system, I suppose. I’m going to keep 
my eyes on that bird!” 

\nd then, like a bolt out of the blue, 


to use a timeworn phrase that explains 


force nor 


some way 


exactly, came the deadly insult. 
Thubway Tham finally had been pre- 


ented to Mysterious Jones at a billiard 








parlor; the pugilist merely grunted and 
had failed to extend his hand. It hurt 
Thubway Tham, for he was a promi- 
nent man in the district and knew it, 
and he had been one of the most loyal 
backers of Mysterious Jones. But 
Tham gulped down his momentary dis- 
pleasure and tried to tell himself that 
perhaps the great man had an attack 
of indigestion and was not feeling fit. 

sut, upon this fatal day, Thubway 
Tham, starting to leave a pool hall, 
found himself caught in a jam and saw 
that Mysterious Jones was entering 
with his manager. Thubway Tham 
was hurled to one side by some enthusi- 
astic fight fan, and making an effort to 
maintain his balance was thrown heav- 
ily against the pugilist. 

The next instant, Thubway Tham’s 
shoulder was held in a cruel grip, and 
the great Mysterious Jones was shaking 
him, and the gruff voice of the pugilist 
rang in his ear. 

“What you bumpin’ against me for? 
Tryin’ to lift my wallet, are you? You 
bow-legged sneak thief!’ 

Thubway Tham’s face went white, as 
though he had received a mortal injury. 
Mysterious Jones had been shouting, 
and all in the vicinity had heard. In 
that moment, Thubway Tham’s admira- 
tion for Mysterious Jones died, and 
the craving for a terrible revenge was 
born. 

The insult had been many-barreled. 
In the first place, Jones had intimated 
that Thubway Tham would steal from 
the champion, a thing no right-minded 
crook would have done. And he had 
called Tham a bow-legged sneak thief. 
Being a professional dip with a repu- 
tation, it was the pinnacle of ignominy 
to Thubway Tham to be called a sneak 
thief. It was like calling the President 
of these United States a peanut poli- 
tician, or General Grant a conscientious 
objector, or a first-class burglar a moll 


buzzer. 
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“T am not bow-legged and I am not a 
thneak thief!” Thubway Tham declared 
in a tense voice. “You mutht not be 
yourthelf to-day, Mytheriouth Joneth!” 

“You tryin’ to give me lip?” Jones 
demanded, thrusting his ugly face for- 
ward. 

“You thertainly had no call to in- 
thult me,” Thubway Tham declared, 
holding his ground. ‘“Jutht becauth 
you have battered around a few poor 
pork-and-beanerth, don’t think you own 
the earth. One of theth dayth, Mythe- 
riouth Joneth, you will run up againth a 
real pug—and then it will be curtainth 
for you.” 

“But you won't be alive to see it, you 
little rat!” Mysterious Jones cried. 

He made a terrific lunge in the gen- 
eral direction of Thubway Tham, and 
the crowd started to scatter, so as not 
to be in the way of the massacre. In 
some unaccountable manner, Thubway 
Tham dodged to one side, and whirling 
around toward the door in a frantic 
effort to make his escape, his arm 
swung out, and his fist, by pure acci- 
dent, struck Mysterious Jones heavily 
in the left eye. Jones swung at him 
again and missed, and the next moment 
Thubway Tham had darted through the 
door and was lost in the crowd. In that 
instant he became famous—though it 
did not develop until later—as the first 
man who ever had given Mysterious 
Jones a black eye. 

“The big thtiff!’ Thubway Tham 
told himself, when he was some blocks 
away from the scene. “Call me a 
thneak thief, will he? T’ll get thquare 
with that poor pug if it taketh me ten 
yearth! I'll get him and that ath of 
a manager of hith, tho I will!” 

And Thubway Tham, with rage in 
his heart and the craving for revenge 
there hurried down the street, 
looking neither to the right nor the left, 
his brain busy already with schemes for 
the downfall of Mysterious Jones. 


also, 
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II. 


Thubway Tham went about his re- 
venge in a peculiar manner, for the first 
thing he did was have a friend approach 
Manager Murphy with the idea that 
Mysterious Jones would do himself, his 
manager, and their pocketbooks small 
good by antagonizing the subway pick- 
pocket. 

“It’s like this, Murphy, 
between, “Tham has a big following in 
this end of town, and, after all, you 
and your pug are newcomers. Jones 
went out of his way to insult Tham, and 
Tham had a right to get sore. But I’ve 
been talking to him, and I think that 
he’ll meet you half way., If you don’t 
go the other half of the way, Murphy, 
Tham and his friends will 
pug of yours, stay away from the mills, 


’ said the go- 


shake this 
and maybe work and bet agait 

The man who called himself Murphy 
was a wise manager, and he had a long 
heart-to-heart talk with Mysterious 
Jones. 

“You don’t have to kis 
time you meet, understand,” said Mur- 
phy. “Just be decent to the little runt. 
He can help us to a lot of kale. And 
that’s what we’re here for, Mysterious 
—to get the kale.” 

So, on a memorable evening when 
Mysterious Jones was not fighting, he 
met Thubway Tham in the pool hall, 
growled from the corner of his mouth 
that he had not meant the insult, and 
Thubway Tham 
had meant 


ist him.” 


him every 


they shook hands. 
knew that Mysterious Jones 
the insult, however, and so had no re- 
luctance to go ahead with his plans for 
revenge, 

Those plans consisted, at first, of get- 
ting closer to Mysterious Jones and his 
Thubway Tham, within the 
month, was one of the battler’s seconds, 
though of small account in the ring. 
He ran errands joyfully, and during 
every battle he sat close to the ringside 
and studied the contest. 


manager, 
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“He doeth it in thome way,” Tham 
told himself. “That pug ain’t on the 
thquare, but [ don’t know what he ith 
doing or how he geth away with it. 
But [ll know one of theth dayth, and 
then I'll get thquare with the big 
thimp!” 

Meanwhile, Mysterious Jones was 
battling his way through the ranks of 
the low-order men and approaching the 
position where he could demand a con- 
test with some pugilist of moment. 
Thubway Tham knew from words and 
actions he observed that Jones and his 
manager were playing for that. And 
he guessed, too, that they expected to 
retire from the ring and the neighbor 
hood when a certam thing came to pass, 
but Tham could not determine what 
that certain thing was. 

“We'll get it while the gettin’ is 
good,” Tham heard Murphy tell Jones. 
“And then we'll make our getaway and 
try the game in some other burg.” 

Thubway Tham did everything pos- 
sible to learn what the “game” was, but 
it seemed beyond him. Mysterious 
Jones went into the ring, took punish- 
ment for a couple of rounds, uncovered 
long enough to land two or three ordi- 
nary blows, and then covered up again 
while his opponent seemed to die on his 
feet. And then Mysterious Jones 
would come to life long enough to de 
liver a knockout blow, and would have 
another victory to his credit. 

Even those knockout blows were mys- 
sporting writers, fight fans, 
and other  pugilists 

work declared that Mys- 


terious, for 
managers, who 
watched his 
terious Jones put no “steam” at all be- 
hind his finishing touches. He was 
more mysterious than before 

Thubway Tham continued running 
errands and keeping his ears and eyes 
open, taking the nasty sneers of Myste- 
rious Jones and allowing Murphy to 
bark at him. And in the end he dis- 


covered what he wished to know. 


\t the next fight, Thubway Tham 
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watched carefully and confirmed his 
suspicions, And the following after- 
noon he walked the streets in the 
vicinity of Madison Square Garden like 
a man in a dream. There was an un- 
usual smile upon his face, his eyes 
sparkled; he was preoccupied at times, 
and he hummed to himself a popular 
song that had been dead for a decade. 

It was upon this afternoon that he 
came face to face with Detective Crad- 
dock, of headquarters, who long before 
had sworn to catch Thubway Tham 
with the goods and send him to the 
prison up the river for a long stretch. 

“Tho I thee your ugly fath again, do 
I?” Tham asked. 

“You do, Tham, you do,” Craddock 
replied. ‘Evidently you haven’t been 
seeing much of it lately. But I have 
seen you often, Tham, I have had my 
little eyes on you and your movements.” 

“Tho?” 

“So!” said Craddock. ‘You have 
been neglecting business, Tham, old- 
timer.” 

va 0 oF a 

“You heard me! You haven't gone 
into the subway to nick some hick for 
his roll for some time.” 

“Thay -” 

“No comedy now, Tham. And I am 
here to tell you, little one, that you can 
not dodge fate at your time of life by 
changing your general methods of work. 
It won't do you any good to leave the 
subway and take to lifting leathers in 
fight crowds.” 

“Craddock, are you inthane?” Tham 
asked. 

“Not more so than the general run 
of folks, Tham—perhaps a bit touched, 
but not exactly insane. I’ve had my 
eyes on you, lad. Been playing the 
fight game pretty hard, haven’t you?” 

“IT have been following Mythteriouth 
Joneth,” Tham declared, “and it hath 
netted me thome profit.” 

“Yes?” 


“Yeth. 





Sut now it ith gettin’ tho a 


man cannot get a bet down on him with- 
out givin’ big oddth.” 

“Too bad, I’m sure,” said Craddock. 
“Do you mean for me to understand 
that you’ve been winning so much you 
haven’t had to lift a leather now and 
then?” 

“Thir?” 

“You heard me,” Craddock told him, 

Thubway Tham’s eyes blinked rap- 
idly. “Craddock,” be said, “I gueth 
that we underthtand each other.” 

“T understand you, all right.” 

“And I am goin’ to let you in on 
thomething,” Tham added. “I like you, 
Craddock.” 

“This is overwhelming!” Craddock 
said, putting a hand upon his breast 
and bowing from the waist. 

“Don’t be an ath!” Thubway Tham 
begged him. “I am not talkin’ non- 
thenth. I have been playin’ a little 
game, Craddock.” 

“Yes, and you got caught at it once, 
and will again one of these days.” 

“T do not refer,” said Tham, “to lift- 
in’ leatherth.” 

“You interest me strangely, Tham. 
If you have anything to spill, spill it.” 

“Ath I thaid before you interrupted 
me, I like you, Craddock. For a fly 
cop you are not bad at all. You are 
thquare, anyway.” 

“Thank you kindly.” 

“And I am goin’ to thow you how 
you can pick up a piece of change, 
Craddock.” 

“I don’t care for lessons in being a 
pickpocket.” 

“If you don’t thtop bein’ an ath, I 
won't tell you!” Thubway Tham de- 
clared. JI am in earnetht.” 

“Then [’ll listen, Tham.” 

“Have you theen thith Mythteriouth 
Joneth fight ?” 

“Quite a number of times while 
watching you,” the detective declared. 

“What do you think of him?” 

“T think that he is a poor pug, and 
has been mighty lucky.” 


’ 
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“Tt wath not luck, Craddock.” 

“Mean to say that you think he’s a 
world-beater, or something like that?” 

“I mean to thay that he ith a four- 
fluthin’ crook,” Thubway Tham an- 
nounced. “Have you noticed how hith 
opponenth theem to get thleepy and quit 
every time?” 

“Ah!” Craddock grunted. “So all 
his fights have been fixed, have they: 

“Not in the way you mean,” said 
Tham. “Hith opp yonenth have been try- 
in’ to win, all right. But it wath a dirty 
deal in every cath. 


Craddock, I have 
been after thith ath of a Mythteriouth 
Joneth for thome time. He inthulted 
me, and I made up my mind to get even 
with the big thimp.” 

“And what has all this got to do 
with me picking up a bit of change? 
You know that Jones can’t lose, and 
you want to tip me to bet on him—is 
that it?” 

“No, thir. He fighth Friday night, 
Craddock i 

“T am aware of it.” 

“And I want you to bet againt 

“Now I know that you’re insane! 
Craddock declared. “Bet against Mys- 
terious Jones on Friday night? You 
poor, deluded boob, he’s fighting Bat 
tling Kelly, a gent he put away in three 
rounds a couple of months ago.” 

“Be that ath at may,” said Tham, 
“you bet on Battlin’ Kelly and you'll 
thoon have thome eathy money. 

“Maybe you know what you’re talkin’ 
about, but I doubt it,” Detective Crad- 
dock said. “But my hard- 
doesn’t go against Mysterious Jones un 
less I know something more—a great 
deal more than [ know now.” 

“Tho you won’t take my word for 
it?’ Tham asked. “I am goin’ to bet 
against Mythteriouth Joneth mythelf.” 

‘Trying to work a game on me? 
Craddock asked. You've been hand- 
in-glove with Jones and his manager, 
sort of second, and now you come to 
me with a hot-air story of betting 





it him. 


arned Ca h 


“ 


against him. What is the big idea? 
Trying to get me broke?” 

“J thuppoth that it doeth look pecu- 
liar,” Thubway Tham admitted. “But, 
ath J thaid, I am going to get thquare 
with Mythteriouth Joneth and hith 
manager for the inthult that Joneth did 
to me.” 

“It still looks peculiar, Tham.” 

“And | haven’t all the coin in the 
world,” Tham added. “Ath much ath 
I have ith goin’ to be bet againtht Myth- 
teriouth Joneth, and a man can get four 
or five to one. And I want thome other 
man to bet a roll againtht Joneth and 
nick that manager of hith. That ith 
the explanation. And thingth are of 
thuch a nature that I can’t tell every 
body about it. Thee?” 

“Tf all this is true, Tham, and not 
the workings of a deluded mind, kindly 
elucidat: : 

“Pl jutht do that little thing,” Thub 
way Tham said, 


He led the way to he nearest bench 

the Square, and Detective Craddock 
sat down beside him. Craddock was 
commencing to think that perhaps 
Tham did have something up his sleeve, 
and he was eager to hear the tale. 
Craddock liked fights, followed the 
pugilistic game, and got a small bet 


down now and then. 

‘Everybody hath been wonderin’ 
how thith bird winth hith therapth,” 
Tham said. “I wondered, too. All he 
did wath ju tht cover up and take hith 
medithin for a couple of roundth, then 
give hith man a few tapth, and then 
rain for a time. Then hith 
opponent theemed to get old age all at 
onth, and then Mythteriouth Joneth 


1 


thtepped in and put over the haymaker. 


over up a 


hath been puthlin’ everybody.” 

“That part is all right,” Craddock 
said. “T know that.” 

“Wantin’ to get thquare with thith 
bird of a Joneth and hith manager, | 
played a little game, Craddock. I hung 
round them and run errandth and 
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made mythelf utheful. And alwayth I 
tried to find out their trick, becauth I 
heard them talk and knew that there 
wath thome kind of a trick. And tho 
I found out.” 

“And what is it?’ Craddock wanted 
to know. 

“Tt ith a peach, that ith what it ith,” 
Tham declared. “Maybe it couldn’t be 
worked in a big match where everybody 
hath hith eyeth open all the way and all 
the time, but they thertainly worked it 
in all theth little fight clubth. Have you 
noticed that Mythteriouth Joneth ith 
entirely thurrounded jutht before a 
fight ?” 

“T have,” said Craddock. “He seems 
to have about four managers and ten 
seconds, and then all get around him 
and hand him advice before the gong 
rings.” 

“And that ith not all they hand him,” 
Tham said. “They hand him a glove.” 

“How’s that?” 

“When they go to put on hith gloveth, 
one of hith men thneakth away the 
right glove and giveth him another in 
the plath of it. The gloveth all look 
the thame, tho nobody thinkth of it. 
And that glove they give him, Crad- 
dock, ith a wonder, It ith a thpecial 
glove, I'll thay it ith!” 

“Suppose you explain fully, Tham.” 

“Yeth, thir. In thith glove there ith 
conthealed a hypodermic needle filled 
with thome thort of thtuff. By thqueez- 
in’ the palm in a thertain plath, the 
needle ith worked. Mythteriouth 
Joneth coverth up for a couple of 
roundth, then giveth a few blowth and 
jabth with the needle. All he hath to 
do ith hit hith man almoth any plath 
and preth the needle. In the exthite- 
ment of the fight, the man doeth not 
notith the thting. Then Joneth thimply 
coverth up a while while the dope geth 
in ith work, and then he puth over a 
thmath and endth it all. Thee? It ith 
a nithe crookeh thcheme.” 
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“Great Scott!’ Craddock cried. 
“Are you sure of all this, Tham?” 

“Yeth, thir.” 

“And what do you intend doing about 
it?” Craddock asked. 

“T have it all figured out, Craddock. 
I can’t thwipe that glove and put an- 
other in ith plath, becauth Murphy al- 
wayth handleth that glove himthelf. 
But there ith another way. I know 
where the bottle of dope ith kept. I'll 
fix up thome thtuff that lookth like it, 
and I'll thpill the dope and put tliith 
thtuff in the bottle. Thev will fill the 
needle with it—thee? And there won't 
be any dope to work. And tho Battlin’ 
Kelly will knock the block off that pug 
of a crooked thcrapper. And we col- 
lect.” 

“Tt isn’t exactly ethical,” said Crad- 
dock, “but it will be getting back at a 
couple of crooks at that.” 

“And it will be the end of Mythte- 
riouth Joneth,” said Tham. “They will 
know that thomebody ith withe. And, 
if they don't, they'll get a tip. Thee?” 

“T’d ought to jail that fellow and his 
manager for putting it over,” Craddock 
declared. 

“Don’t do it, Craddock,” Tham 
begged. “It will hurt ’em worth if we 
go after their roll. I'll be there when 
they are gettin’ Joneth ready for the 
fight, Craddock. When we come in the 
ring, I’ll give you a wink if everything 
ith all right—and then you can plath 
your betth right there at the ringthide, 
and you hook Murphy. You can get 
four or five to one.” 

“And what do you get?” Craddock 
asked. 

“T’ll have down all the money I’ve 
got, through a friend of mine,” Tham 
replied. “And, bethideth that, I’ll get 
a lot of thatithfaction. No man can call 
me a bow-legged thneak thief and get 
away with it. Revenge ith thweet, 
Craddock. Oh, I'll get mine, all right! 
Don’t you worry about me!” 
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The evening of his fi \ attling 
Kelly found Mysiecrious Jon 
fg : 
group jubilant. The purse was lars 


than usual, the house was crowded, and 
the fight fans were enthusiastic, and of 
course Mysterious Jones had no doubt 
as to the outcome of ti e contest. wlan 
ager Murphy had taken a few bets at 
odds of four to one, but found it diff 
cult to place much money. 
had a habit of making wagers on fistic 
‘contests seemed shy at betting against 
Mi 


TI 


sterious Jones. 

wbway Tham was beaming with 
the others, for he had accomplished his 
object. Deftly he had taken away the 
bottle of dope and substituted a bottle 
filled with a harmless liquid. He knew 
that Manager Murphy had filled the 
hypodermic with that liquid, and that 
the glove was ready. 

But when Tham glanced at Jones or 
Murphy now and then, his eyes nat 
rowed a trifle and an expression of 
corn came into his face. Tham had 
little respect for a man who would pu 


a stain on the boxing game, and he had 


no fre OCT At il] tor Murpl y and 
fon 

‘Did you get any money down, 
Cham?” Murphy asked. 

‘I didn’t have much to get down,” 


Tham replied. 
‘You cleaned up on the last fight, 
didn't you?” 
“T got mine,” Tham admitted 
4 , 
Mean to say you ain't backin’ me 


to-night ?” Mysterious Jones asked, 


‘I’m doin’ my own bettin’.””. Tham 


Murphy had been watching him 
fully, and now he stepped close to | 
“I’ve heard that you're a per 
tious cuss, Tham,’ Murphy said. “You 
play hunches a great deal, [’ve been 
given to understand. Maybe you've got 


a hunch that Mysterious can’t win to 
night?” 
Matter of fact, | 


ave got jutht that 
hunch,’ Thubway Tham declars 


} 
here came gasps of astonishment 
s, a roar of rage from 
Jones, and a chuckle from Manager 
lin’ Kelly ge to sleep in the 
third or fourth round,” Jones declared, 
“No jater than the sixth, anywa: 

‘T can’t help it if I’ve got a hunch,’ 
said Tham. 

‘Tham, you're a pretty good scout, 
and I’m going to teil you something,” 


Murphy said. “Mysterious is g 


ing to 


win to-night the same as he has othe 
nights. I know! So it isn’t a hunch 
you've got, but maybe an attack of tn 
digestion. You go ahead and bet your 
roll.” 

“Oh, I'll probably bet thome at the 
ringthide,’” Tham said 
1 
l 


He went out with one of the second 


and for a moment watched the pri 


liminary that was being staged. He 


caught the eye of Detective Craddoc! 
ind passed the signal they had agreed 
upon. And then the stage was cleared 


for the main bout, and Battling Ke 





appeared, to be followed by Mystet 
Tones, his manager, and his crew 

Mysterious Jones received a recep- 
tion that would have warmed the heart 
of a legitimate champion. He sat down 
in his corner after being made the ob 
ject of an entirely unnecessary intro- 
duction to the crowd, and his cre 
gathered around him. After the gloves. 
had been inspected and donned, Mana 
ger Murphy crawled through the rop 
to find Detective Craddock confronting 
him. 

Murphy knew Craddock by sight and 
‘eputation, but never had spoken to him 
before. \nd now it was Detective 
Craddock who opened the conversation 

“Backing your man?” he asked 

“Naturally,” said Murphy, smiling 


” 
) 


“Giving four to one, are you? 








“That’s what I have been giving— 
es.” 

“T’ll take some of that,” Craddock 
said. “I'll take a couple of hundred 
dollars worth of it.” 

Murphy stared at him in sudden 
alarm. “Do you mean that you think 
Mysterious can’t put away this Battling 
Kelly?” he asked. 

“That’s exactly what I mean. I think 
that Battling Kelly will win this little 
argument.” 

“Something wrong with your think 
tank, officer.” 

“IT thought you were backing your 
man,” Craddock said, loud enough for 
several persons near to hear. “If you 
don’t want to bet, say so!” 

Murphy, of course, wanted to bet. 
He believed that this contest would end 
the same as those that had gone before. 
Sut he did not care to win the money 
of Detective Craddock. He thought 
that Craddock would lose, and he did 
not want an influential member of the 
police department down on him. 

“Listen, Mr. Craddock,” he whis- 
pered. “Somebody must have given 
you a wrong tip. I know that my man 
is going to win, and since we’re friends 
I’d rather bet with some other man. 
I don’t want to take your money on a 
sure thing, Mr. Craddock.” 

“Don’t think for a moment that we’re 
friends,” Craddock told him. ‘‘You’re 
a fight manager and I’m a citizen want- 
ing a little action for my money. If 
you're backing your man, come forth 
with the coin. If not, let the gang here 
know it.” 

That alarmed Murphy to a certain 
extent. “I’m willing to bet you, Mr. 
Craddock,” he said, “but don’t hold any 
hard feelings if my man wins.” 

“I’m not that sort of a poor sport,” 
Craddock declared. “Dig out your 
eight hundred and put it up against my 
two.” 

“Remember that I warned you.” 
“And if you’ve got twelve hundred 
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on you, put it up and I’ll put up three, 
Craddock said. “I hate a piker.” 

Murphy did have twelve hundred on 
him, and it represented almost all the 
capital of himself and Mysterious 
Jones. They had just begun to reap 
the harvest, and the preliminary ex- 
penses had been huge. With the eyes 
of Detective Craddock upon him, with 
Craddock’s half sneer in his line of 
vision, Murphy felt a wave of anger 
engulf him. 

“All right!” une said. ‘“Here’s my 
twelve hundred. And I'll ask these 
gents to witness that I didn’t want to 
make the bet. I regard it as a sure 
thing.” 

“Be that as it may, the bet is made,” 
Craddock said. He got out his money, 
counted it, and counted what Murphy 
proffered. ‘Where's the stakeholder?” 

Murphy suggested one, and Craddock 
looked at him. He knew the man by 
reputation, Stanburg by name, and he 
knew that Stanburg was associated in 
some shady manner with Murphy and 
Mysterious Jones. But, since Craddock 
intended to sit within ten feet of Stan- 
burg during the fight, he was not afraid 
to put up the money with him. And 
there was scant time, for the battle was 
about to begin. 

Stanburg put the bills into his wallet 
and stuck his wallet into his pocket 
carelessly, as though the amount was 
chicken feed to him. Thubway Tham 
observed all this, and then reached the 
side of his friend who had wagered his 
money. Tham had placed, through his 
friend, four hundred dollars at four 
to one. It was about all the money 
Tham had in the world. He told him- 
self that there must be no slip, that he 
must win it. He knew that it had been 
placed with Murphy and his gang, as 
had Craddock’s bet, and Murphy was 
the man Tham wanted to hit, in addi- 
tion to Mysterious Jones. 

“T'll break him and hith gang!” 
Tham told himself. “The crook! Any 

















man who would frame a fight ith a 
crook. Uthin’ a needle—my _ good- 
neth !” 

The battle began. For the first round 
it was the old story—Mysterious Jones 
covered up and Battling Kelly walked 
around him, now and then slashing at 
him, trying to get through his guard. 
The second round was more of the 
same, and there arose a screech from 
the assembled fans to quicken the sport 
and give them the worth of their money. 

Returning to his corner at the end of 
the second round, Mysterious Jones 
winked at the crowd, and the crowd 
cheered. They knew what that wink 
meant. Mysterious Jones had watched 
his antagonist for a couple of rounds, 
and now contemplated fighting. Now 
he would wade in and distribute a few 
blows, and in the fourth or fifth round 
it all would be over. 

The third round began, and Myste- 
rious Jones accepted a few hard jolts 
for the sake of jabbing a few blows at 
Battling Kelly, the most of which 
struck him in thé back, over the kid- 
neys, and on either side. Then he 
seemed to cover up again and be care- 
ful, and for the remainder of the round 
there was scant action. 

“Get him?’ Murphy whispered, as 
he worked over Mysterious Jones with 
the towel. 

“Got him good,” Jones whispered in 
reply. ‘May have to finish it this 
round, That stuff may get to him too 
quick, and we don’t want him to be go- 
ing to sleep between rounds.” 

The gong sounded. Thubway Tham 
had been standing in the aisle within a 
few feet of Stanburg, and now he 
moved up beside him. Stanburg was 
watching the battle carefully and talk- 
ing to another of the gang. 

“Ought to go after him,” Tham heard 
Stanburg say. “Ought to put him to 
sleep in this round. Another few min- 
utes, and we collect again. It’s a great 
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game! Wonder nobody ever thought 
of it before.” 

“A great game while she lasts,” the 
other man said. 

Thubway Tham glanced toward De- 
tective Craddock. He observed that 
Craddock was giving all his attention 
to the men in the ring. As a matter of 
fact everybody in the house was doing 
the same. For things were happening 
there. 

Mysterious Jones had opened up and 
had gone after his man. But Battling 
Kelly, instead of taking a nasty blow, 
had countered and almost had floored 
Mysterious Jones. Jones covered up 
instantly and took some more punish- 
ment; the blow had hurt him and a 
little fear came into his heart. 

The round ended, and Jones almost 
staggered as he went toward his cor- 
ner. The few in the crowd who had 
been backing Battling Kelly were grow- 
ing unduly excited. It began to look as 
though their man had a chance. 

“You went at it too quick,” Murphy 
whispered to Jones. “The stuff hadn't 
started to work. Another smash like 
that and it would have been curtains 
for you. Trying to lose us our pile, are 
you? We're here to clean up, you boob, 
and not to get broke.” 

Again the gong sounded, and Myste- 
rious Jones went to the middle of the 
ring a careful man. Battling Kelly was 
at him instantly, but Jones avoided the 
heaviest blows, and now and then man- 
aged to get in a little one. But it was 
apparent to the crowd that the great 
Mysterious Jones was not having it 
all his own way. 

Then a puzzled expression began to 
cover the face of Mysterious Jones. 
He had been taught to watch the eyes 
of his opponent at the crucial moment, 
and as he looked into them now he 
failed to see the slight glaze that an- 
nounced that the drug was commencing 
to work. Jones was afraid to go after 
his opponent with too much speed, 
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afraid that Battling Kelly would have 
left enough strength to send home a 
blow that would cause a decision Jones 
and his manager did not wish. Half 
afraid, Jones covered up and _ side- 
stepped until the end of the round, and 
went to his corner a puzzled man. 
“Why didn’t you give it to him?” 
Murphy cried angrily. ‘Want him to 
go to sleep in his chair for you?” 
“The stuff ain’t gettin’ to him yet,” 
Mysterious Jones declared. “His eyes 


” 





ain’t glazin’. 

“Vou fool, of course the stuff is get- 
tin’ to him,” the manager said impa- 
tiently. ‘Never mind his eyes—go 
after him with the gong.” 

The gong rang, and Mysterious Jones 
followed the instructions of his wise 
manager. He started an aggressive 
battle after his old manner, and the 
house rose to him and the rafters rang 
with cheers. Battling Kelly, almost 
swept off his feet for the moment, re- 
treated and protected himself as well as 
he could. 

And then there came an instant 


change. Mysterious Jones, searching 
for the vital spot, uncovered himself a 
fraction too much. Battling Kelly, far 


from being doped, danced in and deliv- 
ered two smashing blows and danced 
out again. Mysterious Jones swayed 
and tried to lift his hands. Into his 
face came a look of mingled agony and 
fear jattling Kelly, watching his 
chance, delivered another blow, and 
Mysterious Jones measured his length 
on the canvas. 

The referee was so startled that he 
delayed the count a second or so, but it 
made no _ difference. Despite the 
referee’s friendliness, Manager Mur- 
phy’s frantic shrieks, and Stanburg’s 
howls for him to get up and go on with 
the fight, Mysterious Jones remained on 
the floor, stretched out and apparently 
lifeless, the victim of as complete a 
knockout as ever had been delivered in 
that particular club 
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To the excited crowd came the reali- 
zation that Mysterious Jones had been 
floored completely and scientifically, and 
that Battling Kelly had done it. Kelly 
found himself in that instant acclaimed 
as a coming champion, Men shrieked 
his name and tried to get to him. Man- 
ager Murphy, his face gray, howled to 
the seconds to carry Mysterious Jone: 
to his dressing room. And then Mur- 
phy felt a touch on his shoulder, and 
turned to face Detective Craddock. 

“It seems that my hunch turned out 
right,” Craddock said. “I’m glad to 
have the chance to collect from you, 
Murphy.” 

Murphy murmured some inarticulate 
curse. 

“Mysterious Jones was a good man 
while he lasted, but none of them can 
last forever,’ Craddock said dryly. 

“It was a fluke,” Murphy declared. 
“He'll come back, all right. And [ll 
be ready to bet you again the next 
fight.” 

“You can have the bet, when Myste- 
rious Jones fights again,” the detective 
“But I don’t think you'll want 
secause, if you do try to 


replied. 
it, Murphy. 
make another match for him, I'll insist 


on his gloves being examined just be- 
fore they start—especially the right 
one.” 

Craddock’s eyes blazed into those of 
Manager Murphy; Murphy’s face grew 
pale and he licked at his dry lips 

“And if you hang around town more 
than twenty-four hours longer,” Crad 
dock added, “‘some of these boys are go- 
ing to hear what has been going on 
And they may want to treat you rough, 
you know—because they like a clean 
game, even the crooks, and because 
many of them lost money to you early 
in your campaign.” 

“I—I’m goin’ West,” Murphy stam 
mered 

“I thought possibly you were,” Crad- 
dock said. “Now, Stanburg, I'll take 
that stake, please.” 
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An instant later, there was a howl. 
“Tt’s gone!” cried Stanburg. “I’ve been 
touched! My wallet——” 

“That’s a mighty old game,” Crad- 
dock told him. “I happen to know that 
you and Murphy are partners in this 
crooked business. Come across, Stan- 
burg.” 

“Somebody’s snitched my wallet, I 
tell you.” 

“Probably you slipped it to another 
of the gang when you saw that Myste- 
rious Jones was going down for the 
count,” Craddock said. “I’m waiting, 
Stanburg. I don’t need much urging to 
take you and Murphy and Jones in— 
and believe me I have ample evidence 
to convict. It is fifteen hundred alto- 
gether, Stanburg.” 

Stanburg had spoken the truth about 
the wallet, but he knew that it would 
avail him nothing now to try to avoid 
payment. As stakeholder, he was re- 
sponsible. He went through his pockets 
and unearthed what was left of his 
own roll, something like nine hundred 
dollars that he had not been able to 
bet. He got a couple of hundred from 
Murphy. He even went through the 
clothes of the still unconscious Myste- 
rious Jones and got money there. He 














borrowed from the innocent seconds 
who did not as yet know the reason for 
the failure of Jones. And finally he 
ungraciously handed the correct amount 
to Craddock. 

“Out of town, Stanburg,” Craddock 
said. “And be careful where you try 
the game again.” 

And then Detective Craddock went 
out upon the street, chuckling, and won- 
dering what had become of Thubway 
Tham. 

He met Tham the following after- 
noon. 

“That was hot stuff, Tham,” he said. 
“We certainly taught those crooks a les- 
son and helped keep the fight game 
clean. Thanks for the tip, Tham. My 
net profit was twelve hundred. I sup- 
pose I should split it with you, at least.” 

“Keep it, Craddock,” Tham. said. 
“You are a good thport, and I like you, 
even if you are a fly cop. Keep the 
coin, Craddock, and buy thomethin’ 
nithe for your family. Ath for me, 
Craddock, I got mine. Don’t doubt it 
for an inthtant, Craddoek—I got mine.” 

Tham grinned as he spoke. He was 
thinking of Stanburg’s empty wallet, 
which he had dropped in a trash can the 
night before. 


— 





CONFESSED ANOTHER’S CRIME THROUGH SYMPATHY 


[N a desperate attempt to save from the electric chair a nineteen-year-old boy 

who had been convicted of murder, “Robert Baron,” a New York man, con- 
fessed that he himself had killed the victim of the condemned prisoner. Baron 
had previously appealed in vain to officials at Sing Sing prison, where young 
KIlmer Hyatt was confined, and to the governor. When midnight, the hour set 
for the execution, drew near, Baron could stand the strain on his sympathy no 
longer; he telephoned the New York police to get a day’s reprieve for Hyatt, 
who, he said, was innocent of the crime—the murder of a policeman in Rochester 


-that carried the death sentence. 


While the police were tracing the telephone call to a drug store at Fifty- 
sixth Street and Ninth Avenue, young Hyatt was being strapped into the death 
chair. Fifteen minutes after the current had been turned on, and Hyatt had 


been electrocuted, the police found Baron. 


His generous ruse having failed, the 


man admitted readily that his confession was without foundation in fact and 
had been made only because he was horror-stricken that the State should kill 
sO young a criminal. Hyatt shot a policeman who surprised him in the act 


of carrying away loot from a place he had burglarized. 








CHAPTER I. 


THE DISCOVERY 


weetIEN Lowell ‘Bradbury came 
a7 out of his room to breakfast 
he was immaculate, as always, 

with his perfectly fitting and 
faultlessly ironed clothes, his tan shoes 
scrupulously polished and the point of 
his handkerchief protruding at precisely 
the right careless angle over his heart 
His smooth, longish, well-formed face, 
habitually pale, looked its best at this 
hour, owing to the flush of color that fol- 
lowed the washing and friction after 
shaving. His gray eyes were keen and 
all his air alert as he said good morning 
to Mrs. Carter, the housekeeper, and 
then fell to scanning the headlines of the 
newspaper with the practiced ective 
glance of the New Yorker, that instinc 


tively knows what to fasten on and what 
to omit. 

Bradbury was of the clearest ct 
of the metropolitan professional man 


him more asa 


it type 


His women clients treated 
confessor than a lawyer, and men had 
developed a way of saying confidently, 
“Take it to Bradbury—he is the man.” 
And though only thirty-seven, Lowell 
Bradbury had achieved a standing in his 
profession that many a man twenty-five 
years his senior might and did envy. 
The coffee urn, preceded by the whiff 
of its fragrance, was brought in by Mrs. 
Carter and placed in its accustomed spot 
over the alcohol burner on the dining- 
room table, and soon other ingredients 
of the breakfast began to appear before 
Bradbury with the noiseless quiet effi- 


ciency that even a stranger would in- 
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evitably associate with him, There was 
no haste and no lagging. Everything 
moved with the precision of clockwork, 
but without any sound of mechanism, 

Suddenly, Bradbury lifted his eyes 
from his paper. 

“Mr. Greenfield not up yet, Mrs. Car- 
ter?” 

Mrs, Carter unconsciously straight- 
ened at his words. His deep voice was 
very agreeable to the ear, and every time 
Bradbury spoke her name, even after 
years in his service, she felt a faint thrill. 
Some men and some rulers of men carry 
these qualities with them, because of the 
self-mastery they have attained. 

“No, sir,” answered Mrs. Carter. “J 
haven’t even heard him move as yet.” 

“Funny,” said Bradbury in his laconic 
way, that was never brusque. “He is 
generally the early bird that gets the 
bouquet of your coffee.” 

Mrs. Carter smiled faintly. It was 
long since he had flattered her on her 
coffee. Mr. Bradbury was not like M1 
Greenfield—chatty and conversational. 
This kind of thing was to be expected 
from Mr. Greenfield. But when Mr. 
Bradbury, terse, laconic, absorbed in his 
great cases, paid you a compliment on 
your coffee you remembered it. 

Mrs. Carter returned to her speck- 
less kitchen and reappeared presently 
with Bradbury’s favorite stewed fruit. 
Bradbury looked up from his paper. 

‘This is all very well,’ he spoke in 
a tone that was almost challenging. 
“But I thought he was going up to Sing 
Sing to-day to give a talk to the pris- 
oners. He may oversleep. Don’t you 
think he’d better be called?” 








Pith 


Ta eed 
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“Just as you say, sir,” replied Mrs. 
Carter. The devotion of these two men 
to each other, Lowell Bradbury and 
Van Wyck Greenfield, was famous. So 
different they were in character, so dia- 
metrically opposed in their pursuits, that 
their joint bachelor life seemed one of 
those ideal unions of opposites that peo- 
ple remark with wonder. Each was al- 
most childishly happy in the other’s 
proximity. They had been schoolmates, 
classmates, and chums, and now they 
were sharing their delightfully busy and 
comfortable bachelor existence together 
like some modern well-to-do Damon and 
Pythias. 

“Can't go away without saying good 
morning to Mr. Greenfield,” thought 
Mrs. Carter to herself. 

Bradbury hardly noticed that Mrs. 
Carter did not seem quite herself to- 
day. 

“Better call him,” he added, and again 
his glance rested on a page of the paper. 

Much of Mrs. Carter’s value in that 
establishment of Greenfield and Brad- 
bury lay in the quietude and unobtru- 
siveness of her movements and de- 
meanor. When the men were at home 
they were hardly aware of her presence 
in the apartment. She moved about 
noiselessly as some well-schooled elderly 
tabby. Her idea of her efficiency was 
that the gentlemen should have nothing 
to worry about—and she was a success. 
It was repugnant to her to disturb one 
of them while he was sleeping, even at 
the request of the other. Nevertheless 
she softly approached Mr. Greenfield’s 
door and timidly rapped upon it. 

No response rewarded her. 

She knocked again, this time more 
loudly. 

Still there was no answer. 

When she repe ated her knock a third 
time, with considerable firmness, and 
still a silence only was the result, she 
glanced at her knuckles, with something 
like annoyance over her soft, puffy old 


features and allowed herself to pounu 
upon the cream-colored panel with the 
fiat of her hand. The door shook, but 
no responding sound came from within. 

“Well, I declare!” she murmured, 
turning from the door toward the din- 
ing room again. The bedroom doors 
were visible from both the dining room 
and the living room. 

“T can’t wake him, Mr. Bradbury. 
Poor gentleman’s sound asleep; most 
likely tired out with his work.” 

“Won't he answer ?” Bradbury looked 
up in surprise. “That’s strange! I 
never knew old Van to sleep so soundly 
before—at this hour. Almost nine 
o'clock. He’ll miss his train. Never 
mind, Mrs. Carter. I'll call him.” 

And dipping his fingers in the bowl 
and carefully shaking any possible 
crumb from his clothes, Bradbury rose, 
bent over to finish a paragraph in an ar- 
ticle he had been reading in the paper, 
briskly stepped from the dining room 
into the hall, and smartly rapped upon 
Greenfield’s door. 

No sound greeted his attentive ears. 

“T say, Van,” he began loudly, 
“better get up, my son—you'll be late 
for your appointment at Sing Sing—or 
is it off 7” 

No answer whatsoever came forth 

“Oh, pshaw!” he muttered and 
turned the knob with a characteristically 
energetic movement, but—he found that 
the door was locked. 

“Well, this is something new,” he 
faced about to Mrs. Carter, watching 
him from the dining-room door. ‘I 
didn’t suppose any of us here locked 
our bedroom doors at night. Queer.” 

\nd once again addressing himself to 
the door he rattled the knob hard enough 
and with sufficient energy to wake any 
body in that room or even in the apart- 
ment below. 

And still the only result was absolute 
silence. 


Bradbury was not an alarmist. H«¢ 
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was a keen, alert, experienced New York 
lawyer, who had been an assistant dis- 
trict attorney at twenty-seven ; but some- 
thing like chill struck at his vitals, and 
his customary pallor swept the color 
from his face. 

“Oh, I do hope the poor gentleman 
isn’t sick or something,” whispered Mrs. 
Carter, drawing nearer, as though afraid 
to wake the man, whom it seemed im- 
possible to arouse. “Oh, I do hope it 
rs nothing like that, Mr. Bradbury.” 

“We shall soon see,” declared Brad- 
bury, regaining his composure with the 
determination of his powerful will. To 
betray weakness of any kind was the 
one thing he feared. 

“I shall break open the door.” And 
so saying he stepped back a couple of 
paces and then suddenly hurled himself 
with his right shoulder against it so that 
the entire woodwork creaked and 
groaned. The door, however, did not 
open. 

soth he and Mrs. Carter, the poor 
woman, now trembling at the knees, 
stood still for a moment—waiting 

No sound came from within 

“Bring me the hatchet, Mrs. Carter,” 
said Bradbury, with a livid composure 
that terrified her more than any demon- 
stration of alarm could have done. She 
moved weakly toward the kitchen, her 
hand to her eyes. 
back to the door, was waiting when 


3radbury, with his 


she emerged with the hatchet. His eyes 
seemed to be gazing inward, to such a 
degree had they sunk in his head, and his 
face was ashen. He had aged five year 
less than as many minutes. 

With hands that he intended to be 
steady he took the hatchet, turned to- 
ward the door, and began with all his 
might to hammer it at the point of the 
lock, the while Mrs. Carter covered her 
eyes as though Bradbury’s fierce assault 


in 


were directed at a human body. 
After repeated blows the door gave 


way, and a push swung it away from the 
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lock, upon its hinges. Bradbury entered, 
with Mrs. Carter, quaking, at his heels. 

Van Wyck Greenfield was lying upon 
his bed in the easy position of one asleep 
on his back, but his features might have 
been modeled of wax. 

A deep red stain dyed the thin sum- 
mer coverlet over his heart, and all the 
whiteness of his bed was bathed in crim- 
son on his left side, which was nearest 
the door. 

On the carpet at their feet was a 
darkling pool thinly coated over with the 
process of coagulation 

With one poor wail Mrs. Carter threw 
her hands before her eyes, tottered back 
into the corridor, and fainted 

3radbury lifted the stained coverlet, 
and in the silken pajama vest was the 
ugly hole that a dagger or knife had 
made, which some powerful blow had 
directed straight at the dead man’s heart 

“Stabbed—stabbed in his sleep,” 
brokenly muttered Bradbury, and he 
hung for a moment a broken man, grip- 
ping the iron bedpost. “Stabbed—killed 

-murdered—my poor Van! Who could 
\ black- 
ness seemed to have fallen abruptly all 
about him. And this apartment that a 
few minutes earlier was a home of hap- 
piness had suddenly become the abode 


be so dastardly as to kill you?” 


of darkness, pain, and deep tragedy, in 
the way human habitations are some 
times transformed. Bradbury felt him- 
self shattered, trembling, weak as a child 
How long he remained there he could 
not have told. He turned his gaze with 
difficulty from the grisly, awe-inspiring 
sight He noted that the window was 
wide open and that sparrows were chirp- 
ing about the railings of the fire escape 

“Good Lord!” he cried, with the force 
of a self-contained man. “This about 
And as he staggered out 
into the corridor he probably would 
have fainted himself, if he had not stum- 
bled against the limp body of Mrs. Car- 
ter and automatically set about reviving 
her 


finishes me!” 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE Vow. 


HE darkest hour in Lowell Brad- 
bury’s bright successful life thus 


c 


far was that hour between nine and ten 


the morning of May 2ist, following the 
discovery of his murdered friend Van 
Wyck Greenfield, stabbed in his bed by 
an unknown hand. 

“Foully murdered,” he kept brokenly 
muttering to himself; “foully murdered 
in his sleep! Why? Van! He had not 
an enemy in the world. The kindest- 
hearted man that ever breathed. Good 
Lord! Why? I shall go mad!” 

Mrs. Carter, lying on the sofa in the 
library whither Bradbury had carried 
her, was moaning and wailing like a 
tragic accompaniment to his incoherent 
words of grief, unable to lift her head, 
or face the light of the May morning. 

Shocking as had been the horror to 
her eyes in Greenfield’s bedroom, the 
spectacle of Bradbury, the alert, the 
keen, the masterful, as he now appeared, 
was no less crushing to her senses. 

He that had always seemed like a 
tower, alive to his finger ends, a focus 
of all the vitality of that gigantically 
vital city, now sat sprawling in a deep 
chair in that room so often filled by his 
vigorous voice and deep laughter, his 
head sunk upon his hands, his body col- 
lapsed like a thing of pasteboard, mur- 
muring and muttering to himself like a 
sorrow-stricken dotard, utterly crushed 
under the weight of the grief that had 
fallen upon him. ‘Van—Van,” he kept 
repeating. “It can’t be true—it can’t be 
true! Why you—of all people—why 
you? 

“Oh—oh! poor Mr. Greenfield!” 
wailed Mrs. Carter. “And him so gen- 
tle and kind—always doing things for 
others. What can we do, Mr. Brad- 
bury. What shall we do?” 

The first incoherent words of a fel- 
low creature, even of this helpless old 
woman, were something like a stimulus 


or a tonic to Bradbury. They seemed 
on a sudden to press some hidden spring 
in this man whose business and whose 
pride it was to handle and adjust the 
complex and troublesome business of 
others, 

“Do!” he exclaimed, suddenly 
straightening and then rising from his 
chair “Do! I swear to you, Mrs. Car- 
ter, that I shall not rest until the mur- 
derer is found! 1 swear to you that 
every penny I possess and every hour 
of my time shall go to the discovery of 
the criminal! Whoever has done this 
thing shall pay the full penalty to the 
uttermost that I can wring from jus- 
tice. If it takes the rest of my life, I'll 
see to it that the murderer pays!” 

And Mrs. Carter, somewhat revived 
by seeing Bradbury, though still grief- 
stricken, a little more like his old ener- 
getic self, found voice to ask the simple 
question : 

“But do you think we can find the— 
him, sir?” 

“Find him!” Bradbury took her up 
with a livid ferocity. “Find him! We'll 
find him if it takes all the detectives in 
town! I'll find him if it takes a life- 
time—if I have to turn detective myself 
for the rest of my days—I’ll find him!” 

To poor Mrs. Carter that assurance 
was tantamount to the certainty that 
justice would be done. Could she have 
foreseen events she would have realized 
how tortuous is the path in this complex 
world to the author of such a deed as 
the murder of Van Wyck Greenfield. 

“Find him!’ Bradbury repeated to 
himself savagely, and he grasped the 
telephone on the library table. 

“Give me Worth ten-thousand—yes— 
hurry, please.” He waited with impa- 
tience, clicked the hook up and down 
angrily and then, as is the custom in 
New York, endeavored to resign him- 
self to the mother of time—eternity. 

A faint, muffled voice soriewhere 
finally rewarded him. 

“Hello! hello!” He fell upon the in- 
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strument like a bird of prey. ‘Hello! 
hello! District attorney’s office? Give 
me Mr. Summers-—-yes—yes—the dis- 


trict attorney himself—no, nobody else 
will do. Tell him Lowell Bradbury is 
talkin yes—yes—Lowell Bradbury.” 

There was a momentary pause, and 


the speaker hung over the telephone as 
though fearful that it might abruptly 
desert him. 

“Oh, that you, Lawrence Yes 
Lowell Bradbury. Larry, | 


- hatever , ° j 
drop whatever you are doing and come 


want vou to 


right up here to my apartment! : 
Larry, don’t you suppose I know you 
have important things’ But I ask you 


to drop ’em and come right up. Some- 


thing terrible has happened here. | 
don't want to say over the phon 
Please, come up! , \re you 


coming’ Right! Thanks, Larry [’I) 


yexpect you in about fifte minutes,” 


and with a little ph he h yup the re 
CelVeli 
Communication with | ence Suim- 


mers, olficially the popular and adroit 
district attorney, but in p: 
} 


crony and friend of both Greenfield and 


himself, seemed in some manner to re 


store Bradbury to the living currents of 
life, and, for the first time since | 
grisly discovery, he began to feel like 


a responsible being again. 
“‘Now, Mrs. Carter,’ he spoke with 
a kindness that touched her, “if you will 
allow me, I'll help you to your room.’ 
Mrs. Carter obediently constrained 


“Thank you, sir,” she murmured, and 


the ready tears began io flow as, Brad- 
bury supporting her, she moved from 
he library through the dining room to 
ward her own small apartment 


The last door before her own was that 
of the murdered man, and Bradbury, as 
though anticipating her emotion, placed 
‘m about her and endeavored to 
hurry past before she realized it. M1: 

Carter’s nerves, however, were. still 


an a 


wholly unstrung. The mere sight of the 


partly open door sent a spasm of horror 
through her exhausted frame, and once 
again she reeled against Bradbury's arm 
He himself was almost unmanned 
Nevertheless, he lifted her tenderly, laid 
her carefully upon the bed, applied the 
bottle of salts, which were upon her lit- 
tle dressing table, and left her only when 
she began to sob softly. He closed het 
door and tood for a moment trreso- 
lute in the corrido1 

His whole life whirled in a lighining- 
like review before him; but chietly there 
was the rapid succession of the last eight 
years that he had been sharing in every- 
thing with Van Wyck Greenheld—liv- 
ing quarters—this apartment, their 
much-admired household in Washing 
ton Square, thoughts, experience, life 
itself. And now, Greenfield, who was 
all but a saint—an active, energetic mat 
still young, of brilliant abilities, wl 
gave his time and the income of his 
ery considerable fortune to philan 
thropy, to bettering the lot of those who 
had none. other to better it—had bee: 
< dead by the hand of some un 


tr 1 
true 


known assassin Whereas he, Lowell 
Bradbury, who had lived har 
fought hard and relentlessly, who had 
sent many a man to prison and e\ 
death by the power of his intellect and 
his eloquence, who ever demanded a: 
eye tor an eve and a tooth Tora ooth 
who gave two blows before his adver- 
ary could deliver one—he was alive 
and in full possession of all his vitality 

With a spasmodic gesture he sireiched 
out his hands toward the dead inan in 
that partly open room, as though hum- 
bly asking his forgiveness 

“Could it be,” the thought suddenly 
occurred to him, “could it be t! t 
knife was meant for me?” 

for whomever the blow was intended, 
the assassin should pay. Yes, he should 

, 


and would pay 


He was startled out of his reverie by 


a knock at the door With alacrity he 


turned to open it 
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“Lawrence,” he began. It was not 
Lawrence, however, but Murphy, the 
ig valet, who pressed the clothes 





of the two men, polished their shoes 


d, when occasion arose, acted as but- 





Oh, hullo, Murphy,” Bradbury at 
upted to seem careles “Nothing to 
lay, thanks.” He gave the man no 


ec pass ine door. 

‘lr. Greenfield’s shoes, sir,” stam- 
ered Murphy, gazing into Bradbury’s 
‘Polished yours early, sir—Mrs. 


Carter gave them to me. But his weren’t 


put ou I thought $i 
“Not to-day, Murphy,” Bradbury re- 
rrufily. “I can’t explain now,” 
| almo ell backward tn his 


‘treat from the door into the hallway, 

as Bradbury slammed it shut. 

hat the devil’s the matter with tl 

man?” he said to himself, and the 
ook in Murphy’s face haunted 

like an apparition. He was recalled 


1 1 | 
) mself, however, by a 








1 } 1 4} +] ps ; 
oo! !, and this time the visitor wa 
‘d Lawrence Summers 
\} 1 . 9 TD. ligese ] ’ ‘ “+ 
\h, Larry, $radbury began, wring- 
ing tue ot ’s hand in a palm that wa 
WN ith chi [ have neve1 inted 
sary 11 } 
oO sce you more in my life than I do at 
4] »9 , } } “1 ‘ ‘ 
this minute,” and the changed aspect 
1f Bradbury sent the chill from the ebul 


1; Wectrict @ ,? aley y+ 
went district attorney s paim straight to 


his gayly beating heart. 
“yl % . 





ry continued Bradbury till 

keep ig Wn t the doo I your 

rves strong enough this morning to 
nda violent shock ?” 

“What is it, Lowell r” O leringl 
urn d Su , at once subdued 
”y Lhe sorrow-v rdened tin here 

ly are all me to pec 
Just open the door and take a look into 
Van’s room—at his bed——” and he 


ly open door of 


pointed to the slight 
Greenfield’s chamber. 
Summers mutely obeyed 


5B DS 


With a stifled cry of horror he stepped 
back and held his hand to his eyes for 
some moments there in the hallway. 
Then, with an effort at composure, he 


> 


followed Bradbury into the library. 


CHAPTER fii. 
IRS. CARTER DISAPPEARS 

OW tet us see,” began Summers, 
a deeply sobered and quiet-voiced 
Summers, when Bradbury had ended 
he brief recital of his dread discovery 
“Who else knows of 
this, so far, besides Mrs. Carter and 


in hour earlier. 


yourself 7” 

“Not a soul, Larry. You are the first 
person I communicated with outside 
apartment.” 

100d,” said Summers, with empha 
“Tverything in starting the search 
right. Ina jiffy I’ll have two of the best 
detectives they can lay hands on at head 
quarters. Nothing has been moved? 
Nothing gone ove Wes 
“The only thing disturbed is the door 
which ] broke in, as I told you.” 
pa eg 


‘ 


Summers took up the tele- 
phone. Give me Spring three-one- 


hundred.” 
There is one number in the New 


, 1 1 
York telephone exchange that no oper- 


i 


ator fails to recognize and that no caller 
is ever asked to repeat, “Spring three 
one-hundred.’ Summers nevertheless 


1 
repeated. 

“Hello! Headquarters ? 
spector McFarland 


Lawrence Summers talking—yes. The 


Give me In 
Detective Bureau 


There was magic 


in those words, for at once, without a 


district attorney—— 


econd’s delay, Summers began an ani 
mated conversation. 
“Hello, inspector! Good morning 
good morning! This is Lawrence Sum- 
mers speaking. I want you to send two 
of your best men to No. 30a Washing- 
ton Square, North—at once, this minute, 
to Mr apartment—fourth 
floor. I’m there and waiting for them.’ 


Bradbury’s 
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There was a moment’s pause. 

“No, no, no,” responded Summers 
vehemently. “This is no job for cops 
too heavy for the force and dressed in 
fateman’s clothes! I said detectives, the 
very best you’ve got! How about Fu- 
rier and Simpson?” 

Another pause followed, with audible 
speech in the receiver. 

“Oh, Lord!” cried Larry Summers, 
now completely energized. “When will 
they be back?” 

McFarland was explaining. 

“South America!” broke in Summers, 
with disgust. “That’s just like our force. 
Two good men as good as dead. When 
do you expect them to come to life? 

“Six weeks! Might as well say six 
years. No good! Whom have you got 
there, Mac?” 

The answer soured Summers. 

“Oppenheim and Callahan!” he re- 
peated in disgruntled tones. “Bulls with 
plain clothes, flat feet, and gold teeth. 
Oh, say, inspector—is that the best 
you’ve got? ... Oh, well, send ’em up 
then—but on the run—on the run. J 
know their work all right. Maybe, 
maybe! Anyhow, I’m waiting for ’em. 
, Yes, something big. You'll 
know in an hour. J’ll stop and see you 
on may way tothe office. . . . Yes. 

. « Good-by.” 

“So much for that,” breathed Sum- 
mers, putting down the instrument and 
leaning back in his chair. ‘Then there 
will be the unpleasant details of re- 
moving the body—and the examiner’s 
inquest. Ah, well, let’s cross these 
bridges when we come to them. Poor 
old Lowell, I’m as sorry for you as I am 
for poor Van. I know what it means to 
you. Hits you hard—doesn’t it? Hits 
me almost as hard,” he added in an un- 
dertone. “Who could help loving old 
Van? Heart of gold that man had— 
heart of gold! Once we lay our fingers 
on the beast who did it—Lord help him 
—or her!” 


“Her!” repeated Bradbury sorrow- 


fully. “You think it might have been 
a woman?” 

Summers reflected for a moment. 

“How can we tell? A woman seems 
unlikely, but we don’t know a thing yet 
—not a thing. Might as well be one as 
the other in his case—a man without 
any known enemies. Of course, there is 
his work among the crooks. But, Lord, 
all that must have made him nothing but 
friends. By the way, where is Mrs. Car- 
ter? A wreck, I shouldn’t wonder?” 

Lowell Bradbury lifted his hands in a 
gesture expressing the completeness of 
Mrs. Carter’s collapse. 

’ he said laconically, 
shaking his head. “Fainted—smelling 
salts—a wreck is about right.” 

Summers nodded his head sympa- 
thetically. 

“Great outlet for women—fainting,” 
he murmured. “A man has got to stew 
inside himself and bear it.” 

A ring at the doorbell made Brad- 
bury jump from his chair. 

“The bulls,” said Summers as Brad- 
bury passed him. 

With subdued greeting at the door, 
three men filed in instead of the two 
expected, and Summers noted in the 
lead the portly, rubicund McFarland, 
the inspector in charge of the detective 
bureau, come himself, in view of the 
district attorney’s interest in the case. 
The close-cropped mustache on his lip 
lifted slightly and bared his white teeth 
as he approached the prosecutor with 
outstretched hand. 

“Thought I’d run up myself and take 
a look—see how the boys get started.”’ 

“Good of you, Mac,” responded Sum- 
mers briskly. ‘Glad you weren’t too 
busy to take the time.” 

“T was, Mr. Summers, but never too 
busy to work for you.” 

“This is Detective Sergeant Oppen- 
heim here, Mr. District Attorney,” he 
waved his hand to a dark-faced man 
behind him with small features and a 
leam of gold in his teeth. “And De- 


“Lying down,’ 


Oo 
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tective Sergeant Callahan,” he added as 
a purple-florid, large-faced, stoutish 
man stepped forward, displaying half a 
mouthful of the precious metal fashion- 
ble on the metropoli an detective force. 
“Now what has happened, Mr. Sum 
mers?” asked McFarland blan 
“Sit down.”” Summers waved the trio 
toward the furniture in the comfortable 
room. They disposed themselves in the 
‘hairs and on the sofa, while Summers 
uid Bradbury remained standing. 
“Briefly,” began Summers, “a man 
has been murdered in this apartment 
ome time last night. Mr, Bradbury 
here discovered the fact about nine 





< this morning.” 

And tersely the district attorney in 
his vigorous fashion summed up the his- 
‘y of Greenfield’s and Bradbury’s joint 
e here, of his own long acquaintance 
ind intimate friendship with them, of the 
warm attachment between Bradbury and 
Greenfield, leading up to Bradbury’s 
tartling discovery less than two hours 
arlier. 

Something in the district attorney 
oice, something oratorical yet tender 


1 quality that won him a larg: plural- 





ity when he ran on an ind I 

‘ | 4 | 

icket—something heart-stirring, ) 

oe 1 1 

moved Bradbury that he turned away 
e 7: ae ‘. rr 4 

to hide his tear-dimmed eyes. The de- 

tectives, inured though they were to 

crime and human tragedy, considerately 


lowered their gaze, in order not to sur- 
prise the friend of the dead man in his 
emotion. 


McFarland rose from his place on the 


Bradbury, now himself again, uncor 
ciously straightened 

“Come, gentlemen,” he said firmly, 
‘T'll show you the way.” 

All made their way to the scene of the 
‘rime 


They stood at the door a moment, Me 
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Farland glancing about the room, Op- 
penheim with his inscrutable dark fea- 
tures darting with his glance from the 
body to the pool of blood and from that 
to the window at the foot of the bed, 
while Callahan, with his fixed uncon- 
scious gleam of gold, fastened his gaze 
upon the features of his chief. 

“The door was locked, Mr. Brad- 
bury ?” suddenly asked McFarland. 

“Yes,” nodded Bra 


“Easy to see, chief,” 


Ibury. 





spoke up the 
husky voice of Callahan, “the trick was 
1 ° 1 . ” 
done from the outside. 

“Was the window open like this all 
night ?’’ inquired Oppenheim. 

“Yes, of course,” answered Brad- 


bury. “Mr. Greenfield always insisted 
upon having his window open—even 
during the day——even in winter.” 


“Did he dress and undress in a cold 
room?’ pressed Oppenheim. 

“He used to shut the window for a 
few minutes and turn on the steam when 
he woke up, while he 


bath,” explained Bradl 


was taking his 
yury. “Then, as 


soon as he got through shaving he’d 


“Now let us see whether robbery was 


motive—though it doesn’t look it 
Here’s his watch on the table. Have 
to go through his things—would you 
rather ep out, Mr. Bradbury?” Mc- 
T ? 


Farland added, as a considerate after- 


“No, go right ahead,” answered Brad- 
bury The waistcoat revealed a wal- 
nsice 


let in the insi pocket containing a 
hundred and fifty dollars, and the trou- 
ser pot ket yielded some sixteen dollars 
in bills and small change. Other small 
effects were found, such as a gold-han- 
dled knife, a signet ring, and some sil- 
ver-mounted toilet articles. 

‘No use,” spoke up McFarland orac- 
ularly. “Whoever killed this man did 
not do it for the sake of robbing him.” 

sut he didn’t have an enemy in the 
world,” almost cried out Bradbury. And 


then McFarland showed that, given a 





certain experience of life, even such as 
he must acquire some knowledge of it. 

“We don’t always know who our own 
enemies are,” he said, “let alone the 
other fellow’s.” 

So saying, McFarland proceeded in 
businesslike fashion to the more grue- 
some part of his examination. He 
lifted the sheet, opened the tunic of the 
sleeping suit, gazed silently at the ugly 
wound, and then he again covered the 
body, this time including the waxen fea- 
tures as well. “Some seven or eight 
hours dead,” he added. 

“Better notify the medical examiner 
now,” he murmured blandly, as he 
turned from the bed; then on a sudden 
he paused. 

“Was there ever a dagger in the 
house?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Bradbury, “quite a sharp 
one—too sharp, I thought, for him to use 
as a paper cutter. Used to lie about this 
room ina red-leather sheath.” 

“Don’t see the sheath,” spoke up Cal- 
lahan. They searched about the room 
for a few moments, opening bureau 
drawers, looking under bed and table, 
beneath the bureau and in every visible 
corner. 

“No use,” finally declared Summers, 
seemingly unnerved by his sojourn in 
that room and anxious to quit it. ““Who- 
ever used that dagger took the sheath 
along.” 

“Shows he wasn’t in any great hurry, 
anyway,” muttered McFarland defen- 
sively. “Had all the time he needed— 
with that door locked on the inside. 
Came up that fire escape,” he pointed, 
“with that window ready and open. 
Probably had some weapon of his own, 
but decided to use the dagger instead. 
Used it, put it in its sheath, took it along, 
and it’s probably at the bottom of the 
river by now. The only thing left for 
you boys to do,” he turned to his men, 
obliging them to retreat before him out 
of the room, “is to find the fellow who 
did it.” 
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“That's all,’ Callahan grinned sardon- 
ically, 

“When did he come in last night?’ 
abruptly inquired Oppenheim, turning 
to Bradbury. 

“That,” said Bradbury, “I am unable 
to tell you. It was nearly one o’clock 
when I came in myself. Naturally I 
didn’t disturb anybody and went to bed 
as quietly as possible. But our house- 
keeper, Mrs. Carter, probably knows. 
She was pretty well knocked out by this 
thing this morning, but if you have to 
question her, I'll do what I can to arouse 
ner; 

“Yes, better see her,” murmured Mc- 
Farland. 

Bradbury approached her door and 
knocked. No answer came. He re- 
peated his knock. 

“Must be asleep,” he whispered, softly 
turning the knob. The door opened 
noiselessly, but the room contained no 
occupant. 

“Strange,” he said, “must be in the 
kitchen. Didn’t know she had so much 
spunk. Her room communicates with 
the kitchen.” 

He opened the kitchen door. The 
kitchen was empty. 

“That’s very singular,” 
the men behind him. 

“Mrs. Carter, the housekeeper, is 
gone. She was there an hour ago. She 
was faint, and I led her to that room 
and laid her on the bed myself. She’s 
quite an elderly person and the shock 
seemed to hit her hard. But she cer- 
tainly has disappeared.” 

The detectives glanced at one another 
and smiled darkly. 


He’ turned to 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE PRINT OF A HAND 


M: FARLAND was one of those men 

who achieve so much by old meth- 
ods that they look down with good-na- 
tured contempt upon the new. There 
was his job, for instance, as head of 
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the bureau. McFarland owed that en- 
tirely to the good old, well-tried meth- 
ods of the adroit politician, and to a 
native shrewdnes, rather than to any of 
the fabled gifts of a master sleuth. 

“Now for the finger prints,” he said 
with a businesslike air, which, however, 
did not take in Oppenheim or Callahan. 

The three headquarters men reéntered 
the room and proceeded to busy them- 
selves with the taking of the prints, the 
while Bradbury and Summers outside 
remained talking in low tones 

“Larry,” asked Bradbury confiden- 
tially, “do you honestly think these fel- 


lows will get anywhere?” 

Summers shrugged his shoulders im- 
patiently. 

‘“Boneheads—I’m_ afraid,” he mur- 
mured. “I don’t care much for the way 
they go about it. However—they’re the 
police—gad help us! You have to no- 
tify the police sooner or later in a case 
of this kind. Anyway, they’ll do some 
of the preliminary work—so far as they 
ire able.” 


‘the 
tne 


asked Bradbury, 


they looked at each other when I 


“Did you see,” 
wa 


tol 


d them Mrs. Carter was gone? 

Summers nodded. 

“That look,” continued Bradbury, 
“seemed to say, ‘Once we lay hands on 
that woman, our work will be done.’ 
Now, you know and I know that that 
old lady is about as capable of murder- 
ing Van in his sleep as a two-year-old 
baby.”’ 

“T wouldn’t say quite that,” answered 
Summers meditatively, “but, then, it’s 
ibsurd.”” 

“Commotion’s been too much _ for 
her,” went on Bradbury, ‘‘and she prob- 
tbly slipped out to the drug store for 
some spirits of ammonia—or perhaps 
she recovered and went out to do her 
marketing—never even thinking she 
might be wanted. This finger-print 
business now— 

“Just as I thought,’”’ McFarland made 
his appearance in the lead with his satel- 


lites following. “Things are too much 
messed up for us to get any results of 
value. Most of the finger prints are the 
dead man’s. Some are probably yours, 
Mr. Bradbury, after you broke open the 
door. Here’s a pad—would you mind 
just sticking your thumb on this paper, 
so we can make sure?” 

Bradbury complied McFarland 
cocked his eye critically at the print and 
then at the sheets in his hand. 

“Yep—that is yours all right, Mr. 
Bradbury,” anrounced McFarland 
‘That comes from the doorknob on the 
inside and from the side of the bed 
Not much in that——” and he smiled 
quizzically. 

At this moment Oppenheim ap- 
proached his superior from behind and 
whispered something in his ear. “Why, 
that’s so—the window sills and sashes.” 
He grinned genially. Then, suddenly 
realizing that his oversight was a capi- 
tal one, he hastily composed his fea- 
But we were 
that comes next.” And 


“ 


tures to sternness and said, 
coming to that 
he darted another unpleasant glance at 
Oppenheim 

The examination of the window 
yielded the first thing of importance that 
morning. For upon the right side of 
the sill, just below the raised sash, was 
the full imprint of a hand, some un 
known hand that had grasped the sill 
without any thought of the record it,was 
leaving behind it 

“You didn’t fuss with that window, 
did you now, Mr. Bradbury?” McFat 
land asked when he reémerged from 
Greenfield’s room. 

“T don’t remember,” answered Brad- 
bury. 

“Let’s have an impression of yout 
hand, if you don’t mind,” McFarland 
suggested suavely. 

“That’s what I thought,” said Mc- 
Farland, after looking at the paper un- 
“Not your hand. 


der his strong glass. 


Maybe the housekeeper’s, but it don’t 
Will have to take a photograph 


look it 








to make sure. May find some record of 
it at headquarters. Now, that is all we 
can do.” 

Then, turning to his men, he said: 

“Callahan, you stay here till that 
housekeeper comes back. If she don’t 
come back by noon, find her and bring 
her back. And you, Oppenheim, come 
back with me. 

“Now, gentlemen,” he addressed 
Bradbury and Summers, “you know as 
much about this case as we do. We'll 
do our best to find the person that com- 
mitted the crime. I don’t want to excite 
you, but unless that hand on the win- 
dow sill is the housekeeper’s, it belongs 
to the fellow that did that trick. It’s 
our best clew. Don’t let us say any- 
thing about it. But if it’s humanly pos- 
sible we'll find the owner of that hand.” 

And with his usual suavity, he was 
taking his leave, shaking hands after his 
fashion, undertaking to make the neces- 
sary formal police report of the crime. 

As he opened the door and was about 
to step out a man stood facing him in 
the hall. 

McFarland was no coward, and he 
stood some eight or nine inches taller 
than the other, but he halted abruptly, 
with a visible start, to find some one 
before him in the doorway. 

“Was just about to ring the bell,” 
murmured the short, smooth-shaven 
man in confusion. “Nobody answered 
at the kitchen door.”’ 

He was of the dark, slender type that 
generally seeks light and indoor work. 

“Oh, it’s you, Murphy, is it?” spoke 
up Bradbury. “But I told you there 
was nothing to be done to-day.” 

“Yes, sir,” replicd the valet, flushing, 
“but Mr. Greenfield, sir—he’s very par- 
ticular about his shoes. Did yours early 
this morning before you were up—then, 
he said he would leave some clothes out 
for me.” 

“Come in,” commanded McFarland 
brusquely, breaking in upon this collo- 


quy. 
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“Who is this man?” he turned to 
Bradbury. “What’s his job around 
here?” 

“He’s a sort of visiting valet,” Brad- 
bury explained. “He does little things, 
takes care of the clothes for some of the 
bachelors in the neighborhood.” 

“Ah—lI see,” from McFarland. “Did 
I understand you to say,” he fixed his 
gaze upon Murphy, “that vou were here 
early this morning?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How early—would you say?” 

“About seven-thirty, sir.” 

“Who let you in?” 

“Mrs. Carter let me in—at the kitchen 
door.” 

“And what did you do, my friend?” 

“Polished Mr. Bradbury’s shoes, sir.” 

“Did you do anything for Mr. Green- 
field ?” 

“No, sir. Tried to get his shoes and 
clothes, but he hadn’t put ’em out and 
his door was locked.” 

“Where did you do your work—this 
shoe-shining or polishing, as you call 
it °” 

“In the kitchen, sir—as usual.” 

“Did you try the door of Mr. Green- 
field’s room—to get those things of his ?” 

“Yes, sir,” and Murphy suddenly 
spoke with a strange caution, foreign to 
his previous glibness. “Very softly, 
though, not to wake him if he was 
asleep.” 

“Ah, I see,”’ heavily breathed McFar- 
land, endeavoring to seem as _ natural 
and as casual as possible. “‘And—was 
Mrs. Carter with you here in the hall 
when you did these things ?” 

“No, sir,” answered Murphy, watch- 
ing the eyes of McFarland. “She was 
in the kitchen—starting in on the break- 
fast.” 

“So,” nodded McFarland. “You were 
here in the hall alone early in the morn- 
ing.” 

“Oh, Murphy has the run of the 
house,” put in Bradbury. 
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McFarland continued the nodding of 
his head. 

“And do you know,” he spoke to 
Murphy with especial distinctness, “that 
Mr. Greenfield was stabbed—murdered, 
some time between last nig 
morning—in there r” and 
humb in the direction of Greenheld’s 
loor. 

He might have struck Murphy with 
a heavy weapon. A tremor was seen to 
hake his frame, the muscles of his face 
in their effort at framing speech only 
contorted his mouth and features into 
horrid shapes of terror, that gave him 
he sank with a moan against 

\h, ha!” McFarland kept nodding 

; head like some perpetually nodding 

heathen idol. “Yes suprises you; eh, 


my mans 


ie effect of grinning diabolically, and 
1] 


> Wall 


Murphy, leaning for support against 
the wall, gazed from one to the other 
with a wild stare and nodded spasmod- 
Ic lly. 

Well—buck up my man, Glad you 
Need you at the inquest, any- 


vay. Material witness,” he added, turn 


came in. 
ig to Summers and Bradbury with a 
neaning look. “Have to take him along 
and question him.’ 

“Why—Tll be responsible,” began 
Bradbury. 

‘No, no,” protested Summers. “No, 
Brad. You can’t be responsible for any- 
body in a case like this. No harm will 
We'll look after that.” 

‘Come,” said McFarland, curt and 
iuthoritative, now the district at orncy 
He lifted his head 


hed some- 


come to him. 


had backed him up 
haughtily. He had accomplis 

“Come on, Oppenheim Bring this 

in long with you.” He nodded to- 
ward Murphy. You will follew in- 
tructions, Callahan, just the same; keep 
me posted. Good day to you, gentle- 
men.”’ 


seemingly stricken Murphy, filed out 
of the apartment. 

It is wonderful—the difference that 
certain personalities make by their pres 
ence or absence in a room. McFar- 
land had no sooner departed than a per 
ceptible lightening of the atmosphere 
seemed to take place. And despite the 
tragic remains of the night’s crime still 
in the neighboring room, the three men, 
even Callahan, seemed to brighten. 
Even Callahan threw off his fixed pro 
fessional auriferous grin and inquired 
casually : 

‘This here, now, Mrs. Carter—how 
long has she been in your employ ?” 

“Something between three and four 
years, Mr. Callahan,’’ murmured Brad 
bury. 

“Where did you get her: 

“We”—Bradbury reflected—‘we got 


her from an employment agency in Lex 
ington Avenue. She had a six months’ 
reference, a very good reference, (00 
from an invalid lady who went to Cali- 


1 


fornia to live.’ 

“Well,” said Callahan genially, “noth 
in’ to do but wait for her. Mind if I 
wait in the kitchen?” 

“Not at all,” said Bradbury. ‘'M: 


yourself at home.’ 
Callahan moved ponderously into the 
kitchen, and closed the door behind him. 
Summers smiled sympathetically at 
Bradbury. 
“Slow work,” he remarked 
“Slow,” repeated Bradbury. If |] 
have to put up with this it will drive 


me crazy.’ 


cr 
“But what can you do, my dear fel 
low? That’s the way it goes.’ 
‘““Do—this is what I'll do,” « 
Bradbury with emphasis. “I'll either 
hire the best detective to be had, ar [il 
turn detective myself! I am bound to 
do at least as well as that.”” He threw 
a glance kitchenward. 
my heart will be in it 
it sounds to you, Larry, I mean to begin 


at once.” 


“And in any case, 
However foolish 





CHAPTER V. 
MISS OLIVER’S CLEW 


THE inquest, fixed for the next day, 

was naturally adjourned after the 
barest of formalities, pending, as the 
examiner put it, “the collation of vital 
and material evidence by the police.” 
The police! Bradbury laughed bitterly. 
More than twenty-four hours had gone 
by, and the police had discovered noth- 
ing! 

Needless to say, they had no recotd 
of the hand print on the window sill. 
They wanted to find Mrs. Carter, an 
elderly woman, and they had not even 
accomplished that. They held poor 
Murphy, the valet, because he had had 
the ill luck to be under the same ceiling 
with the murdered man for a few min- 
utes in the morning. 

“T’ve tried to get McKenna, the de- 
tective,” Bradbury concluded in his sar- 
donic summary of all the gross incom- 
petence at work on the case, “and he, 
like everybody else, is out of town. 
Larry, it is no use,” he decided. “I 
won't be able to stand this. I am going 
out on the case myself.” 

“Just where will you begin?” asked 
Summers, with legitimate curiosity. 

“I don’t know. They seem to think 
it essential to find Mrs. Carter. I'll try 
my hand at that. Though what the poor 
old woman will give them I don’t know. 
Things were a bit too much for her and 
she probably skipped, in a nervous fit, to 
the nearest crony or relative she’s got.” 

“McFarland seems to think he ought 
to see Van’s papers—his will and so on.” 

“Of what use are they?” retorted 
Bradbury. “You and I are his execu- 
tors, as you know. There’s nothing at 
all in his papers. His will leaves every- 
thing to charitable institutions. Does 
McFarland think some lusty orphan 
came and stabbed Van, so that the or- 
phan asylum might come into ten thou- 
sand dollars? I'll turn the papers over 
to you, Larry, so you can have them on 
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hand, if you think best. But I am go- 
ing out.” 

“Are you going to keep in touch with 
McFarland?” Summers asked him. 

“Not unless ] have to. Our objects 
are different. His and Oppenheim’s 
and Callahan’s object seeins to be pub- 
licity—preferably on the front pages 
oi the newspapers. Mine is to find the 
murderer.” 

“Well, good luck to you, Lowell,” and 
Summers clasped his hand warmly. 
“When McKenna comes back you can 
get him. But maybe you won’t need 
him. I must run along.” And Bradbury 
was left alone in the apartment. 

It was midday. Lowell Bradbury 
sat alone with his preoccupation, the 
gloom of the preceding day’s tragedy 
still heavy upon him and upon the empty 
apartment. All his happiness in life, all 
the springs of his energy, the very air 
of comfort in which he delighted, 
seemed to have vanished in a twinkling. 

It was easy to say that he would un- 
dertake the case, he reflected, but what 
can a man do when his energies are 
paralyzed ¢ 

The removal of the body, with all the 
horrid detail attending it, he had steeled 
himself to bear with calmness. But the 
news stories in the evening papers made 
the night a dark and sleepless terror. 
He would not succumb to weakness, and 
refused to go to Larry Summer’s apart- 
ment to sleep, or even to a hotel, but 
passed the wretched, dragging hours in 
his own room. The following morning 
the newspapers brought it all back to 
him, and then there was the inquest, 
after which he collapsed. 

Even Mrs. Carter had been taken 
from him by the general cataclysm of 
misfortune. 

She should have stayed—Mrs. Car- 
ter—he reflected. She should at least 
have left some word. She had prob- 
ably been too horrified to think, by the 
sheer proximity of the gruesome trag- 
edy 
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On a sudden he jumped from his chair 

* ade a gesture with his arms as if 

Ning the heavy gloom about him. 

fapped the shades up higher in the 

itv. # room to admit more light, and at 

that moment he heard, or thought he 
heard, a faint sound of the bell. 

With forced briskness he walked to 
the door and opened it. 

A girl,tremulous, with a hesitating air, 
stood in the murky hall before him. 

“Why, hello, Virginia!” he quietly 
greeted her. “Glad to see you. Come 
in—if you don’t mind.” 

“Oh, Lowell,” she breathed, clasping 
the hand he held out to her. “I am so 
terribly sorry—I have been so crushed 
by this, I can hardly tell you.” Her 
movements and expression indicated the 
terror that seemed to overcome every- 
body—with the exception of the police 
—who approached this fate-stricken 
door. 

“Do come in and sit down a moment, 
Virginia,” he urged, “if you're not 
afraid of apartment-house gossip.” 

She made a gesture expressing her 
contempt for such a consideration in 
face of the tragedy that had taken place, 
and followed him through the door. 

“Do you think the house is being 
watched, Lowell?” she whispered. 

“IT haven’t noticed.” He spoke with 
calmness in an effort to soothe her agi- 
tation. “But, anyway, what does that 
matter ?” 

“Oh, it would be so awful, with all 
this newspaper publicity, for a woman’s 
name to be dragged in in any way i 
She checked herself. “But [ know what 
you have been through, Lowell—these 
dreadful hours—and this is the first 
chance I’ve had to speak to you—to tell 
you how terrible I feel. Poor Van 
Greenfield!” a shudder passed through 
her slender frame, “and poor you! I 
can hardly believe it even now!” And 
she glanced out of the window before 
aking the chair he placed for her, as 
though fearful of being watched. 





Virginia Oliver was a handsome 
young woman of perhaps twenty-seven, 
with auburn hair, an excellent com- 
plexion, except for her present pallor, 
and a_ full-lipped, mobile, generous 
mouth. Her large brown eyes, however, 
were now haunted by a nameless fear. 

“Thank you, Virginia,” Bradbury re- 
plied with deliberation, gazing at her 
troubled face as he spoke. “I did feel 
pretty blue just now. It was very 
good of you to come up—but I know 
what a brick you are. I was just feeling 
as though | hadn’t a friend left.” 

“That is not very kind,” she protested, 
“to say that to me—is it?” 

“Oh, don’t misunderstand, Virginia. 
Van was like a brother to me—nearer 
than most brothers are.” 

Miss Oliver shook her head enigmat- 
ically, rose nervously and gazed out of 
the window again. 

“Well, what are they doing about it?” 
She finally turned and inquired. 

“Looking for the murderer,” he an- 
swered, with somber dryness. 

“Of course,” she retorted with a nerv- 
ous asperity. But have they found 
anything yet—any clews, anything to go 
by?” 

“Just now,” he answered, “they want 
to find Mrs. Carter, our housekeeper. 
Last I heard they were looking for her. 
She’s disappeared.” 

“Disappeared ?” 

“Yes—since yesterday morning.” 

“Wasn’t she here at all?” 

“She was when I—made the discov- 
ery. An hour or so later, when the de- 
tectives wanted to question her, we 
looked into her room, into the kitchen 
—but there was no sign of her.” 

Virginia Oliver jumped from her 
chair in excitement. 

“Oh, Lowell—this is awful. I think 
I ought to tell you. I was here in this 
apartment the evening before this—ter- 





rible thing was discovered.” 
“You!” Bradbury also rose. “Why, 
Virginia, how did that happen?” 
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“Oh, Lowell,” cried Miss Oliver in un- 
heeding agitation. “I suppose they'll 
question her, when they find her, and I 
suppose she'll say I was here, and my 
name will get dragged in. Lowell how 
ghastly!” and the girl put her hands 
before her face as though recoiling from 
the terrifying possibility. 

“But—Virginia,” he laid a hand upon 
her arm gently, “tell me—how did you 





come to be here—and when was it?” 
“Tt was this way.” The girl began 
exciledly. “You came to see me down- 
stairs that evening—remember? And 
you left about half past ten. Well 


you must have dropped this little mem- 
orandum book, with your initials on it— 
when you were bending over for your 
hat or stick. I found it there in the hall 
five or ten minutes after you’d gone, 
and being in the same house, only two 
flights upstairs from you, I thought I’d 
run up and give it to you—in case you 
needed it, or might think you lost it 
somewhere else.” 

“T see,” Bradbury nodded 

“Well, you weren’t in, Lowell. 
You'd probably gone for a turn in the 
square. Mrs. Carter thought so. Sine: 
I’d been so reckles 
to dash up here, and thinking you might 


miss and need your book, I thought I'd 


and unmaidenly 


stop and chat with Mrs. Carter for one 
minute or so, and by that time you’d be 
coming i 

“Very naturally,” assented Bradbury; 

“Mrs. Carter and I have often chatie: 
together when she comes down to see 
Martha in the kitchen.” 

“Of course, of course,” he agree 
“And what happened then ?” 

“Well, do you know, Lowell,” Mi 
Oliver ran on, carried away by the ex- 
citement of her reminiscence, “do you 
know it struck me Mrs, Carter was act 
ing queerly ?” 

“Oueerly—how  queerly 
Just what happened ?” 

“Why—she seemed awfully flustered 
at seeing me.” 


\ oewe 2 
Virginia 
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“Flustered ?” 

“Well—terrified. She tried to be po- 
lite, of course. But somehow she seemed 
horribly afraid that I might stay longer 
than a minute.” 

“T see. Was Van in at that time 2” in- 
quired Bradbury. , 

“That’s exactly what [ asked her, 
Lowell—in a whisper.” 

“What did she say?” 

“She said he was in and had gone to 
bed. And here’s the strange thing. As 
she stood there talking to me I heard 
a sound coming from her room—a curt 
ous sound.” 

“Just what kind of a sound, Vir 
ginia ?” 

“T can only describe it—oh, it seems 

candalous to utter it, and I am ashamed 


to think s 

“But this is serious, Virginia. Tell 
me exactly what it was.” 

“T can only describe it as tl und 


of a man moving about.’ 
“Are you stre it wasn’t in Van's 


Trooin 

*Posit e 

"Or he kitche 

“Certain.” 

“Then what happened ?” 

“She med very much agitated and 
anx have me be 

“And you wen 

“No,” and Miss Oliver flushed. “I 
was cr ith her for hustling me so 
And I began to chat of the weather. So 


he asked me to excuse her for a mo 


four or five min- 


ment. ‘ was go 
utes. And I very distinctly heard sounds 
of whi pering and movi 1g about.” 


vas very rude of 


“oy 1 r 
\ r rf T+ ‘ 
Cs t x. % 


her I thought. The I said good night 


and went downstairs.” 
Bradbury nodded 
“T hardly recognize our sedate and 


transparent Mrs. Carter in your picture 
of her, but I am right glad you told me 
this, Virginia. I wish you had told me 


sooner, though there was hardly time.’ 
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“T shouldn’t have told yow~at all,” “T think I can find out, Lowell.” 
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responded the girl somewhat shame- “You can?’ he caught her up. 
facedly. “It was a tomboy thing todo “How?” 
—run up here with your old note book “Last summer when you suddenly 


at that hour—even though we are old’ gave her a vacation, she asked Martha 
friends, and even though we do live in to forward her letters to her—some- 


the same apartment house. gut I where far uptown—anyway, I know I 
thought you might need it, and I did not — can find out.” 
want it to pass through anybody else’s “Tf you will, Virginia, I'll go for her 
hands. Here it is, by the way.” at once.” 

“Thanks, Virginia,” he took the book “Oh, do let me go with you, Lowell. 


from her absently. “You've started my I am so tense about all this, and so 
mind racing. Perhaps the old lady is nervous. I couldn’t sit around and wait 


really as important as the police seem —do let me.” 
to think she is.” “With all my heart, Virginia.” 
“Do they think her very important?” Ten minutes later, Bradbury, accom- 
“Yes, what with her disappearance— panied by Virginia Oliver, was speed- 
I wonder where she's gone to?” ing in the subway to the farthest Bronx. 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
Tuesday, October 12th. Do not forget that, as this magazine is 
issued every week, you will not have long to wait 

for the continuation of this stirring serial. 





FIGHT DUEL IN CROWDED DANCE HALL 


ITH all lights out, two men recently fought a duel to the death in a crowded 

dance hall near Long Island City, New York. The trouble between the 

two men originated, it is alleged, in an insulting remark addressed by one of them, 

James Hillier, to the wife of the other, Joseph Woerle. Mrs. Woerle demanded 

an apology, which Hillier refused to give. Then Woerle rose from his seat at a 

table near by and walked toward Hillier. One of the men drew a revolver and 
began firing. The other responded in like manner. 

At the first shot pandemonium broke out among the patrons of the dance hall. 
Men and women rushed wildly for the exits, while the manager of the place 
switched off the electric lights. In the dark the men continued their duel, firing 
at the flashes of each other’s gun until their ammunition was exhausted. 

When the noise of battle ceased, employees of the dance hall hurried back to 
the room and turned on the lights. They found Woerle dead and Hillier, seriously 
wounded, on the floor a short distance away from his victim. 


REFORMATORY INMATES TO EDIT PAPER 


| N an effort to overcome the unruliness of the women prisoners in the State Re- 

formatory at Bedford, New York, Mrs. Frank Christian, acting superintend- 
ent of the institution, is going to permit the inmates to edit and print a newspaper. 
Various activities of the women themselves will be reported, as well as events in 
the outside world. 

Hitherto, women held in the reformatory have not been permitted to have 
pencils and paper in their possession. Mrs. Christian has abolished this regulation 
and will allow the prisoners to write as much as they desire. She plans also to 
let them have more self-expression in other ways. 











HE executive board of the 
State prison reform associa- 
tion was in regular session, 
and the question of Wagner’s 
compensation was up, as usual. Wag- 
ner was one of the association’s agents 
at Mill City. Miller, the newly elected 
member of the board, came from Mill 
City and had considerable comment to 





make, regarding Wagner’s compensa- 
t10n, 

“Tl understand that the fellow is fear- 
fully poor,” said Miller. ‘He has a job 
taking care of the heating plant of one 
of the office buildings, for which he is 
paid a miserable pittance. But it gives 
him time to do our work, which is why 
he keeps it.” 

Tedrow, the chairman, flicked the 
ashes frpm his black cigar and replaced 
it in his wide, thin-lipped mouth. Ted- 
row had cold gray eyes and thick fingers 
ttat did not taper at the ends 

“We're paying him a salary now,” 
he observed around the end of the cigar. 

“So 1 understand,” assented Miller 
dryly. ‘Thirty dollars a month, isn’t 
1 

“Well, it isn’t th 
ciation to spend the bulk of its funds 
on salaries,” retorted Tedrow. “You’il 
have to realize that, Miller, if you stay 
on this board very long. It’s hard 

; 


1 
| buc gel, as il 


2 policy of the asso 


enqugh to raise our annua 
is. If we go to raising salaries the in- 


He waved the cigar 


come will suffer.” 
at the others seated around the table 
“I’ve been in this sort of thing for quite 
a while, and I know.’ 


to “jyagner 
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There was a pause, while the new 
member gazed steadily at the chairman. 

“Besides,” finally resumed Tedrow, 
“there is the matter of ethics to be con- 
sidered. Wagner knows, himself, that 
he couldn’t do as good work if he were 
paid a fancy salary. He wants to keep 
the sympathetic viewpoint, and all that 
sort of thing. I understand that he has 
been a mechanical engineer, and that 
he used to earn quite an income at his 
profession. He gave it up to come out 


here and take up prison reform work. 


“So I’ve heard,” responded Miller. 

“Anyway,” and Tedrow replaced the 
black cigar and prepared to resume the 
regular business of the meeting, “we 
haven’t got the money. That lets us 
out.” 

So the matter of Wagner’s compen- 
sation went over—as usual. 


Convict Eight Seventy-three was 
about to resume his civilian status once 
more. 

This happened periodically with 
Eight Seventy-three. He had possessed 
at least six different prison numbers 
in his time. There were periods, how- 
ever, when he was temporarily free 


from judicial restraint, although seldom 


4 
from police surveillance. During those 
times he was known as “The Fox.” On 


the prison records he was down a 
“Simon Smith,” which was less in- 
dicative of his identity than his sobri- 
quet. 

He shuffled into the office of the war- 
den, who had sent for him. The con- 
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vict was clad in the painfully uncom- 
fortable suit of black with which a 
thoughtful commonwealth had conde- 
scended to supply him, now that it had 
exacted from him nearly five years of 
his precious time. His face was pastier 
than usual—how did he know that a 
big-footed dick would not be waiting in 
the warden’s office, ready to pounce 
upon him as soon as he should step 
from the front entrance? 

But there was nobody in the office 
but the warden himself, who was talk- 
ing through the telephone. His sleek 
head was thrust forward toward the 
transmitter, his elbow on the polished 
mahogany top of the desk, his right 
hand gesticulating. 

“I’m sending him down to you this 
afternoon,” the convict heard him say. 
‘“Tle’s a bad one; don’t forget that. 
I’ve got a record on him as long as a 
chorus girl’s dream. He’s a thief, and 
he’s also a plain liar. I predict he’ll be 
back here inside of a month. If you 
give him an inch he'll take a mile. I’m 
sending him to you as a last resort, to 
tell the truth. I’m tired of seeing him 
around here.” 

The warden hung up the receiver and 
stared at Eight Seventy-three, who 
stood on one foot, his arms folded de- 
corously and his cloth cap protruding 
from the crook of his elbow. 

“Well, Simon, you’re going out to try 
it again, are you?” 

The convict’s mouth twisted into a 
mirthless grin, exposing his irregular 
teeth and bloodless gums. 

“Yes, sir,’ he said. 

“How long d’ye think it’ll be before 
you're back again?” 

The grin disappeared as if wiped off 
with a sponge. The small eyes glit- 
tered. But the convict spoke no word, 
and the warden frowned. 

“I’m going to give you a little advice, 
Simon, for your own good,” he said 
abruptly. “You're going out of here 
with the idea that the world is against 
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you, and that you won’t have a chance 
to make good even if you want to— 
which you don’t. Isn’t that so?” 

Still The Fox was silent. 

“Well, you’re wrong. You won't be- 
lieve it, but if you should buck up and 
go straight you'll find any number of 
people ready to help you play the game. 
I’ve handled you fellows a good while, 
and I know what I'm talking about.” 

The Fox gulped, and the warden 
glanced at him sharply. 

“Go ahead,” he invited. ‘Say what’s 
in your mind.” 

“Th’ bulls won’t let a guy alone,” the 
convict whined. 

“Oh, yes, they will. They’ll watch 
you, of course. You’ve earned that by 
your own acts in the past. You can’t 
blame ’em for keeping an eye on you. 
But they'll give ygu a chance. And, if 
you stay straight, the time’ll come when 
they’ll call off the watch. The trouble 
with you fellows, Simon, is that you 
don’t want to be straight. You can’t 
get it out of your heads that there’s an 
easy living for you somewhere, if you 
just find the right crib and play in luck. 
There’s just one way to get along in 
this world, old man, and that’s by get- 
ting a job and buckling down to hard 
work. We ail had to do that some time 
or other.” 

The tone of the warden was friendly, 
in a gruff fashion. He turned in his 
swivel chair and ran his forefinger 
down a line of labeled drawers in the 
case behind him. Presently the finger 
paused, and the warden drew forth a 
drawer, extracting a card. He ran his 
eye rapidly over it. 

“Here’s your record,” he said. 
“Three times you’ve been here, Simon, 
and four times in other penitentiaries 
that I know of. Eighteen years and 
seven months you’ve spent behind the 
bars. Has it paid you?” 

“No, sir,” acknowledged The Fox. 

“Of course not.” The warden 
glanced again at the shrinking man be- 








fore him. “You're looking old. Prob 
ably you're fifty-——” 

“Only thirty-eight, sir.” 

“Well, you look twelve or fifteen 


shrunken and 
And you're 


years older. . You’re 
shriveled from prison life. 
planning, right now, to go out and pull 
a trick.” 

“No, sir!” The convict’s alarm was 
patent in the furtive shifting of his 
eyes. 

“You're lying, 
the warden dryly. 
you think [ do, Simon. 
underground correspondence 
been having of late, with your pals on 
the outside. You can’t make a 
that I don’t know about it. That’s why 
I’m advising you to go straight.” 

He thrust the card into an envelope, 
together with a sheet of typed paper, 
and sealed the flap with his tongue 
Then he picked up from the desk a rail- 
road ticket 

“Here’s your transportation to Mill 
City,” he said. “When you get there, 
take this envelope to the address on the 
outside, There’s a man at that addre 
wants to talk to you.’ 

The Fox accepted the ticket and en- 


as usual,” commented 

“T know more than 
I’m on to the 
you've 


move 


“How about my five bones?” he 


| 


quires 
“You'll get your check from the man 


to whom you hand that envelope 
We're trying a new plan with you, 
Simon, | don’t mind telling you. You'll 


find out all about it when you get to 
Mill City. Good-by.” 


Wardens do not often shake hands 
with departing ex-convicts. But this 


warden did. The Fox made his way 
to the main entrance of the prison 
where a guard in uniform turned the 


huge key and swung the barred 
wide. The Fox passed outside into the 
sunshine, blinking. The railroad sta- 


gate 


tion was only two blocks away. He 
glanced at the superscription on the 
envelope. 
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“Rats!” he exclaimed in disgust. 

What he read was “James F. Wag- 
ner, Esquire, 244 Blake Street, Mill 
City, Colorado.” 


Shakespeare once remarked that “the 
smallest worm will turn, being trodden 
on.” It has been used—or misused— 
for purposes of simile; but the most 
imaginative author in the world would 
presume to compare Mrs. 
Wagner with Shakespeare’s 


scarcely 
James F, 
worm. 
Mrs. Wagner looked more like a 
giant caterpillar. She was built on gen- 
erous lines, with a waistline to which 
no advocate of reform would 
think of pointing in righteous horror 
Her mouth was wide and her lips thin 
Hers was the kind of hair referred to 
at the coining of that expression, “wom- 
It was pale, thin, 


dress 


an’s crowning glory.” 


and straggly. What there was of it 
Mrs. Wagner wore pulled back so 


tightly that her eyebrows had the ap 
pearance of perpetual inquiry. 

No, Mrs Wagner distinctly did not 
worm, Shakespearian or 
Nevertheless, had 
“turned.” There could be no doubt of 
it. Her husband, upon whom the tt&rn- 

being 


resemble a 


otherwise she 


ing impressed, 
realized it. 

“And I want you to go before that 
board, next time they meet, and stand 
she was saying 


process was 


up for your rights,” 
“There’s no sense in you working like 
you do, for almost nothing. They don’t 
appreciate it.” 

“Maybe they don’t,” 
her husband meekly. 

Mr. Wagner was not meek in appear 
ance. He looked, rather, like one wl 
has had meekness thrust violently upon 
him. He was a thick-set, round-shoul- 
dered man, with an enormous mustache, 
an unmanageable shock of graying hair, 
and a long nose. His trousers bagged 
at the knees, and he was bow-legged. 
When he spoke his voice was like the 


acknowledged 


in 
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bray of a mule. He wore a coarse blue 
shirt and a necktie that shone with the 
polish of long and constant wear. 

“Maybe they don’t,’ he repeated. 
“I’m not working for the appreciation 
of the executive board, so much. I 
want to help——” 

“I know,” interrupted his wife testily. 
“T’ve heard all that before. You want 
to help anybody and everybody, except 
yourself—and your family. How 
much were you getting when you quit 
the steel mills back in Pittsburgh?” 

“Fight dollars a day.” 

“And what are you getting now ?” 

“Well, I get seven a week from the 
Slow building job, of course. Then I 
had that extra job last week- i 

“You got two dollars for that. Nine 
dollars for a week’s work. An’ thirty 
a month from that board. Do you call 
that any kind of money to be making?” 

“But d 

“You don’t need to ‘but’ me, Jim 
Wagner! I’ve stood about all I can. 
You'll go up to that board meeting, 
and you'll tell ’em that if they don’t 
put you on a decent salary, you quit. 
they’re willing to give you ten dollars 
a day out at the steel works right now, 
an’ you know it.” 

“But I can’t take care of my boys, if 
I take that job,” he protested. 

“Of course you can’t!” His wife’s 
voice had risen alarmingly. “You’ve 
had ’em long enough. Let somebody 
else take care of your convicts for a 
change. We've skimped along without 
clothes, or decent things to eat, until 
I’m tired of it. Do you hear? Tired 
of it! I’m tired of havin’ pasty-faced 
jailbirds an’ second-story workers in 
my house all the time. I’m tired of 
makin’ beds for ’em, I’m tired of wash- 
in’ dishes after ’em. Here I’ve got a 
man that can make as good money as 
anybody, if he wasn’t a great, big, soft- 
hearted fool that ’ud rather give some- 
body else his shirt than to wear it him- 
self. I’m tired of it!” 
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Mrs, Wagner’s voice bordered peri- 
lously upon hysteria. Her husband 
stared at her in visibie consternation. 

“Why, Jennie, I never heard you take 
on this way before!” 

“IT know you haven't.” Mrs. Wagner 
polished a plate viciously and slammed 
it down on the kitchen table. “I've 
held in until I can’t hold in no longer, 
I’ve stood by and let you feed good- 
for-nothin’ tramps, just out of the peni- 
tentiary, with food that belonged to 
you an’ me. I’ve let you put in your 
time huntin’ jobs for footpads an’ safe- 
crackers, when you ought to’ve been 
huntin’ a job for yourself. I’ve had 
‘em at my table, right in this house, and 
never complained when you treated ‘em 
like they belonged here. I’ve——” 

“But it’s good work, Jennie; you 
don’t deny that, do you?” demanded 
Wagner with a trace of sternness in 
his tone. ‘“Haven’t I proved, time and 
again, that I’m saving the State thou- 
sands of dollars every year by making 
men out of criminals?” 

“Of course you have,” she assented. 
“That’s just what I’m saying, Jim. 
You save the State money, anc then let 
the State work you for a fool. Why 
can’t the State pay you a part of this 
money you're saving it?” 

“Well, they said they would, some 
time,” defended Wagner. 

His wife snorted. 

“That’s all you’ll get—promises,” she 
declared. “We can’t live on promises.” 

The man’s face was troubled. “It 
dont’ seem hardly right that I should 
ask ’em for so much money,” he mut- 
tered. “This kind of work shouldn’t be 
for pay.” 

“Then let somebody do it that’s got 
money of their own,” his wife put in. 
“You haven't.” She paused, dish cloth 
suspended, and glared at him. “Are 
you going to do what | tell you, or 
not?” 


Her voice held an ultimatum. 








Wagner sighed. “Why, I will if you 
say so,” he said. 

“You'd better,” she replied omi- 
nously. “You’d—there’s a knock on 
the door. Another one of your con- 
victs, I s’pose.” 


° 


Farrell telephoned me about him a 
couple of hours ago,” expigined her 
husband hastily. “You ain’T going to 
object to this one, are you?” 

Mrs. Wagner wrung out the dish rag 
and proceeded to give the oil-cloth 
cover of the table a vigorous polishing 

“Bring him in,” she said. “But if | 
let you entertain this one, it’s with the 
distinct understanding that ydu go to 
the next meeting of that board and tell 
“em you've got to have a decent salary 
from now on. Is that perfectly plain, 
Jim Wagner?” 

“T guess it is, Jennie,” he replied r 


> 


fully 


Simon P, Smith, alias The Fox, was 
not a prepossessing individual as | 
stood on the porch of the dingy litt 


brick house and waited for an answet1 


1 
le 
to his summons. His clothes fitted him 
as penitentiary clothes fit all released 
convicts, which means that his trouse1 
were too long and his coat sleeve 
short His Adam’s apple protruded 
prominently from above his lay-down 
colla: 

The door opened, and The Fox was 
confronted by Mr. James I’. Wagner 
himself 

The Fox had heard about James | 
Wagner. What prisoner in the big 
penitentiary had not? True, only those 
men who were returned for some 
breach of faith could testify as to p 
sonal a e laintance ; but their comments 
were not reassuring 

“He’s one o’ these sanctimonious 


guys,” “Baldy” Johnson had said, the 


month before, upon the occasion of his 
reappearance among the knights of the 
lockstep. “Appears to be your frien’, 'n 
But he’s smooth, too. fest 


all that 
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let him ketch a guy at anything, an’ it’s 
good night. He puts th’ bulls onto yuh, 
an’ back yuh goes to stir.” 

“He had me railroaded fer nothin’,”’ 
“Deafy” Moore had imparted, out of 
the side of his mouth. “Me’n Chicago 
Pug was sittin’ in back of th’ Stone Ju; 
aloon, up in Denver, when in walk 
two big cops in harness. We wasn’t 
doin’ nothin’, but they pinches us jest 
th’ same an’ takes us down to th’ chief. 
Who should be sittin’ in th’ chief's 
office but this Wagner guy, lookin’ more 
righteous than ever! 

‘What’ll I do with ‘em, Jim?’ ask 
th’ chief. 

“*You boys got a job?’ says Wagnet 
Sure,’ [ says. ‘I’m goin’ to work 
in th’ mornin’, down to th’ yards.’ 

‘*No, you ain't,’ says this guy Wag 
ner. ‘Il thought you’d-say that, an’ I 
been talkin’ with th’ foreman on th’ 


telephone. He says he ain’t seen you, 
an’ that he don’t want to see you. | 
guess,’ says Wagner to th’ chief, ‘you’d 
better send him back.’ An’ th’ chief 


done it.” 

rhe Fox knew Deafy Mooi well 
enough to understand that he and h 
ompanion undoubtedly had been in the 
Stone Jug saloon for no good purpose 
Nevertheless, he had a preconceived 


opinion of Wagner, which was not dis 
ipated by that gentleman’s personal! ap- 
pearance 

Now the Fox held up the envelope 


given him by the warden, so that the 


other could see the superscription 
“T’m lookin’ fer this guy,” he an 
nounced 
Wagner squinted through the screen 
4 ] 4 " 
at the envelop, then opened the screen 
door. ‘Come in,” he invited. “I guess 


I’m the fellow you’re looking for 
A moment later The Fox found him 


self sittine on the extreme edge of a 


faded plush chair, one of four that con- 
stituted almost the sole furniture of the 
little front room. The host had ex- 


cused himself and retired to the inner 
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regions of the house. The Fox looked 
furtiwely about him, his little eyes dart- 
ing from one object to the other with 
the speed of a rat. 

Chey came to rest on a little roll-top 
desk in the farther corner of the room, 
littered with papers. Evidently this 
was Wagner’s business headquarters. 
Numerous documents protruded from 
the pigeonholes. 

But the eyes of The Fox were not on 
he papers. They were on something 


that looked alluringly like a pocketbook, 
laying near the edge of the desk. It 
was not bulging, but it was a pocket- 
book, nevertheless; and The Fox felt 
himself being drawn irresistibly to it 
as a kitten is drawn to a saucer of fresh 
milk. 

He slid still farther over the edge of 
he chair, at the imminent risk of being 
precipitated to the floor, and cocked his 
head to one side. Only the sound of 
clattering dishes came from the rear 
of the house. The Fox had noted the 
heavy tread of Wagner when Wagner 
had departed, a moment before. He 
knew that his trained ears would in 
tantly detect those footfalls, should 
they return. And he heard nothing but 
the clatter of the dishes. 

It was the work of but an instant to 
dart noiselessly across the room, seize 
the pocketbook, and thrust it into his 
rousers’ pocket. He was none too 
oon; hardly had he regained the chair 
vhen he heard the heavy tread return- 
ig. Wagner thrust his huge head in 
the doorway, his eyes twinkling 

“Had to bring in a scuttle of coal for 
my wife,” he explained jocularly as he 
yssed to the desk. “She sort o’ think 


hat I’ve gotta do such things. Let me 
see: Your name’s Henderson, ain’t 
42” 


“Nay—no, sir. It’s Smith.” 
Wagner was rummaging in the 
pigeonholes, his broad back bent and 


his head thrust inquiringly forward. 
OP Ds 


He drew forth a paper, which he 
scrutinized. 

“You're right. Simon P. Smith.” 
He turned and surveyed the visitor. 
“Well, Simon, so you're a free man 
again. What do you think you want 
todo?” |. 

What the Fox wanted to do most, 
at that minute, was to get out of the 
house and away, where he could count 
the money in the pocketbook. But he 
didn’t voice his wish. 

“J s’pose I ought to go to work,” he 
said. 

“That's fine, Simon.” The Fox 
winced at the unfamiliar name. “War 
den Farrell telephoned me about you 
two or three hours ago, so I’ve been 
sort of looking around. What kind of 
work did you do—up there?” 

“{ worked in the sock factory,” said 
The Fox. “But I don’t have to work 
at that no more, do | ?” 

The Fox had anything but pleasant 
recollections of his hours at the sock- 
knitting machine. His host smiled 
under his big mustache. 

“I don’t think there are any such 
factories in Mill City,” he said gravely. 
“You'd rather get at something out- 
doors, wouldn’t you?” Che Fox 
nodded dubiously. “Well, I think | can 
get you on one of the Santa Fe section 
gangs, to start. It isn’t very hard work, 
and the pay isn’t very big. But it’ll be 
a job.” 

“How much does it pay?” 

“Two dollars and a half a day.” 

The Fox looked down at his hands. 
“As soon as th’ bulls find out what I’m 
doin’, they’ll come out an’ queer the 
game,” he objected. 

“No, they won't,” Wagner assured 
“Til attend to that. As 


him, rising. 


long as one of my boys works, he isn’t 


T 
bothered by the police. It’s only when 
he quits, without reason, that he is apt 
to get into trouble.” 
Wagner’s voice was suddenly as grave 
Peg 


a«.as his face, and his eyes were serious 








as he looked searchingly into the little 
orbs of the ex-convict. “I’ve had a lot 
of boys from—up there—in my time, 
Simon. Some of them went back. I 
was their friend, but they didn’t know 
it. I’m your friend, too. It’s going 
to be hard for you to stick it out, 
Simon, But you’ve found out that the 
other way doesn’t pay, haven't you? 
You're not as young as you used to 
be. Some day you'll be old. You don’t 
want to be behind stone walls and iron 
bars when that time comes, do you?” 

The Fox shook his head. The purse 
was feeling very heavy in his pocket. 
He was unconscious of a vague wish 
that it might be back on tlte roll-top 
desk. The blue eyes of the man before 
him gave him an uncomfortable feeling 
somewhere, although he couldn’t pre- 
cisely locate the seat of it. 

“Well, [ll help you to stay away 
from them,” Wagner concluded, “if 
you'll just stick by me. You'll do that, 
won't you r’ 

“Sure, I will,” lied The Fox. 

“All right. Then that’s 
Wagner held out an envelope. 
something for you, Simon. 
check.” 

The Fox accepted the envelope and 
drew forth the enclosure, which proved 
to be a warrant on the State treasurer 
for five dollars, signed by Warden Far- 
rell. 

“You may have some trouble cash- 
ing it,” said Wagner. “Just sit down 
here and write your name on the back, 
and I'll give you the money.” 

But sudden trepidation seized The 
Fox. He backed toward the door. 

“T—J ain’t got time,” he blurted. “I 
gotta meet a—a pal——” 

To his relief Wagner did not press 
the point. “All right,” he indul- 
“T suppose you'll 
You're to come 


We'll be 


settled. 
“Here’s 
It’s your 


said 


gently. want to walk 


around a bit, anyhow. 
back here for supper, though. 
expecting you,” 

Tres, Bit,” 
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The Fox was gone. His instinct 
was to run, but he was wise enough to 
smother the impulse—until he was out 
of sight around the corner. 


Desk Sergeant William A. Springer 
was talking through the telephone. 

“Yeah, I got him,” he was saying. 
“Haley grabbed him fifteea minutes ago 
as he was runnin’ down Commercial 
Street like a scared rabbit. When we 
searched him we found his penitentiary 
check on him yet, so he hadn’t even had 
time to cash it, Want to come down?” 

Sergeant Springer listened a moment, 
improving the interim by sticking holes 
in his desk pad with a paper cutter. 

“Of course it ain’t no crime to run,” 
he remarked into the transmitter pres- 
ently. “But you better come on down, 
just the same. We found a pocketbook 
on him, yuh see. He says it’s his, but 
I can’t savvy a con, just out o’ the pen, 
having a pocketbook with money in it. 
You better come on down an’ look him 
over.” 

Back in the “county” cell sat Simon 
P. Smith, alias The Fox cursing de- 
spairingly. His lay-down collar irritated 
his neck, and he tore it off, flinging it 
to the floor. His profanity included 
anathema directed at fate, the police 
force, and himself. He cursed the 
pocketbook, and he cursed the treacher- 
ous impulse that led him to steal it. 

That the man Wagner had deliber- 
ately “planted” the purse where it 
would be a temptation, he now had no 
doubt. And because of it, his chances 
to rehabilitate himself were gone. 
“Slick” Morrison, with whom The Fox 
had carried on an underground cor- 
respondence for months before his re- 
Was even now awaiting him in 
the Green Light 
down on Union Avenue. Gone 
was the opportunity for the fat pick- 
ings Slick had promised him. Only the 
gray walls of the penitentiary awaited 
him now. 


‘ 





icase, 
the rear room of 


saloon 
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The pocketbook had proved to con- 
tain just two dollars and thirty cents 
when counted by the turnkey. For two 
dollars and thirty cents The [ox had 
thrown away freedom, the glorious 
freedom that brought with it fresh air, 
blue skies, and the privilege of going 
whither his feet might lead him. 

As the loser at the game of chance 
blames his luck, 
unfortunate bent for theft. He would 
have blamed the subconscious, preda- 
tory instinct, had he possessed the 
knowledge that there is such a thing, 
His pasty, hatchet face was very for- 
lorn as he crouched on his hard bunk 
and stared at the single barred window 
outside his cage, through which the 
afternoon sun was pouring. 

He reflected bitterly, that Baldy 
Johnson and Deafy Moore had been en- 
tirely right about Wagner. He was a 
“sanctimonious” hypocrite, laying traps 
for the unwary and luring them to their 
Why, oh, why, had he 
fallen for so obvious a plant? Unable 
to answer the self-propounded query, 
The Fox cursed again. 


so The Fox blamed his 


destruction. 


Presently the steel door of the cell 
chamber swung back, and the turnkey 
entered. 
pulled the lever. 

“Come on out,” he ordered. 

The Fox obeyed. He shuffled into 
the little searching room, the turnkey 
at his heels, and glared venomously at 
Wagner, who was standing near the 
window. An alert-looking young man 
tood near him. The agent of the 
prison reform 
trangely calm. He was e\ 


association seemed 
en smiling. 

“Well, Simon,” he said quietly, “they 
picked you up rather quick, didn’t 
they ?” 

“Aw, cut it out!’ snarled The Fox 
angrily. “You’re some friend, you 
are!” 

Wagner’s smile faded. ‘“What’s the 


matter?” he demanded, turning to the 


He opened the lock box and’ 
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desk sergeant, who had _ entered, 
“What have you been doing to this 
man, sergeant ?” 

“Nothin’,” responded the officer. 
“Not a thing. We just found this on 
him.” He held forth the pocketbook. 
“Ever see that before?” 

\Vagner clapped his hand to his hip 
pocket. “By George, I believe it’s 
mine!” he exclaimed. “I thought— 
where did you get it?” 

The sergeant laughed. “I'll bet you 
left it layin’ around your house some- 
where, didn’t you?” 

“Come to think of it, I believe I 
did.” Wagner grinned ruefully. 
“Where did you——” 

He paused and turned his gaze on 
The Fox. 

“Is this the pocketbook you tele- 
phoned me about?” he asked the ser- 
geant. 

“It sure is. 

“And you found it on this man?” 

“Right in the bottom of his pants 
pocket, Mr. Wagner.” 

Wagner held out his hand and re- 
ceived his property. “I’m much 
obliged,” he said steadily. “And I’m 
much obliged to you, Simon, There 
isn’t much in it, but it’s more than ] 
could afford to lose. I’m mighty glad 
you picked it up for me. I’m pretty 
careless about such things, I guess.” 
He turned to the turnkey. “If youll 
give me the tab, I'll sign the release 


now. Simon and I have got to get out 


” 


of here, and see about a job.” 

The alert-looking youth stepped fot 
ward. The two officers stared open 
mouthed. Sergeant Springer’s half 
smoked cigar fell to the floor. 

“Do you mean to say you ain’t going 
to make a charge?” he gasped. 

‘A charge?” echoed Wagner. “Why, 
of course not. Simon was just holding 
the pocketbook for me—weren’t you, 
Simon: You see, sergeant’”—Wag 
ner’s voice fell to a confidential pitch— 
“the wife and I have invited him to 








supper. No doubt he intended return- 
ing the purse to me then.” 

“No doubt,” said the sergeant and 
the turnkey in unison. “Well, it’s your 
funeral,” added the former, shrugging 
his shoulders. “Take him out and turn 
him loose. He'll be in jail inside of two 
days anyhow, if I’m any judge.” 

But Simon P. Smith, alias The Fox, 
raised a skinny claw above his head. 
His little eyes were extraordinarily 
bright as he fixed them on the man with 
the big mustache. 

“IT stole the pocketbook, all right,” 
he announced in a high-pitched voice. 
“I stole it, an’ I intended to keep it. 
Say—you’re the first white guy I ever 
saw, Mr. Wagner.” The little ex-con- 
vict choked suddenly. Something stung 
his eyes. “You're white!” He lowered 
his arm. “An’ I’m ready to take my 
medicine, if you say the word.” 

“All right,” assented Wagner briskly. 
“You go to work on that section gang 
to-morrow morning.” 

They went out the door, followed by 
the eloquent stares of the desk sergeant 
and the turnkey. The alert-looking 
young man had slipped out a pad of 
paper and a pencil poised above it. 

“Say, who is this guy, Wagner ?” 

“He’s a soft-hearted fool!” exploded 
the desk sergeant, turning toward his 
own office. “Come in,” he called over 
his shoulder, “and I’ll tell you more 
about him.” 
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The executive board of the State 
prison reform association was in regu- 
lar session, and the question of Wag- 
ner’s compensation was up, as usual. 

This time Wagner himself was pres- 
ent. He sat in one corner of the room, 
his big mustache twitching agitatedly 
and his gnarled hands gripping the 
chair arm tightly. Miller, the newly 
elected member from Mill City, held a 
newspaper clipping in his hand. 

“Gentlemen,” he began, rising to his 
feet, ‘I feel that the time has come to 
award Mr. Wagner an adequate sal- 
ary for his work. I have here 

“You don’t need to read it,” inter- 
rupted Tedrow, flicking the ashes from 
his black cigar and replacing it in his 
wide, thin-lipped mouth. “That news- 
paper article has brought the whole 
State about our ears already. How 
much does he want?” 

Wagner cleared his throat nervously. 
sut the newly elected member from 
Mill City forestalled him. 

“He ought to have five thousand a 
year. He’s worth it,” he announced. 
“T propose that he be recommended for 
State probation officer, and that this 
association match the salary paid him 
under legislative enactment. It seems 
to me, in justice to Wagner - 

“Gentlemen, you have heard the mo- 
tion,” remarked the chairman resign- 
edly. ‘Allin favor, say aye!” 

The “ayes” had it. 
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GET YOUR LAUNDRY BEFORE PAYING FOR IT 


OUR laundry is ready. Send down $2.86,” was the call that carried con- 
viction to numerous housewives in New York recently and brought easy 
money to a clever crook. The man would go to the dumbwaiter shaft in 
the basement of an apartment house, pull up the dumbwaiter to the third or 
fourth or some other floor, ring up the tenants on that floor, and tell them one 
after the other that their laundry was ready, and the charge was $2.86 or $3.22 
or some such amount. Then he would await results. 
Five tenants in one house alone accepted the word of the unseen “laundry- 
man,” and each, not having the exact amount required, sent down to him a 
five-dollar bill for change. They received neither change nor laundry nor 


five-dollar bill. 
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& Charles Kingston 
THE RUTHLESS CAREER OF Mrs. GOOLD 


HEN a young woman delib- 
erately embarks upon a career 
of crime she is certain of a 
fair amount of success, pro- 
vided she is pretty enough to attract 
men to her side <A _ beauty, however 
black her record may He, need never 
want for male assistance If she is 
clever and designing she can, as a rule, 
lay her plans with such discretion that 
if arrest follows she is able to plead tha 
she was merely the tool of a designing 
man 





The trick has succeeded nine times 
out of ten. Juries naturally pity the 
“weaker sex,” and often women .are 
let off with a few month 
ment, while their really le 
partners in wrongdoing are sent to penal 


imprison- 
culpable 


servitude for no other reason than that 
they were of the masculine gender. It 
will be seen that the female criminal 
has at least one advantage over her 
male colleagues. 

But Marie Goold never was a 
beauty. Asa young girl she was plain- 
looking; her manner repelled. She 
made no wiltirs and the passage of 
time did not bring any improvement in 
her appearance. She was clever and 
resourceful, however, and when a de- 
Sire to mix in fashionable circles and 
to acquire riches quickly determined 
her to turn criminal she relied solel) 
on her brains and*not on her face. Yet 
she married three times, and on each 
occasion above her own position; from 
first to last she always had at least 


one man in tow who was completely 
dominated by her and obeyed her im 
plicitly. 

Her first marriage was the result of 
pique on her part. There was a youth 
in her native village—she was born in 
France—who for some quaint reason 
fell in love with her. He may have 
admired her vitriolic tongue and her 
fearlessness, but the fact remains that 
he proposed. Marie Girodin refused 
him, but the youth did not tell his par- 
ents of his failure, and they, in their 
anxiety to save him, began a campaign 
of calumny against the “charmer.” It 
was a fatal move on their part, for 
Marie, just to spite them, married their 


son and then discarded him, because 
she decided that he could be of no use 
to her. 

He was wretched and unhappy, but 
so hypnotized by his wife that when 
she returned to him after a long ab- 
sence he was almost delirious with joy, 
and promptly handed over his savings. 
Marie had been in Paris and London 
in the meantime, but she only remained 
at home for three months. Her hus- 
band died ‘suddenly, and the widow 
immedi: itel) went abroad again. It 
was perhaps merely a coincidence that 
the young man expired just when Marie 
had made up her mind that she would 
accept the gallant English army officer 
who had been courting her under the 
impression that she was free. 

Once more Marie ventured on the 
matrimonial sea. Her second marriage 
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was an improvement on the first, and 
for a while she was content to spend 
money and enjoy herself. The cap- 
tain’s means, however, would not stand 
the strain, and Marie left for a Conti- 
nental tour by herself. She stopped for 
a couple of days at Nice, and then de- 
parted; and when she had gone ten 
thousand dollars’ worth of jewelry dis- 
appeared with her. There was no 
proof of her guilt, and she was not 
molested; but Marie’s poverty ceased 
few months she was 





abruptly, and for ¢ 


able to indulge herself again. 


Then the captain died, for Marie 
had, curiously enough, grown very 
tired of him, too. His ideas of honor 
and honesty had disturbed her. She 


knew that he sternly disapproved of 
theft and forgery; to obtaining money 
by false pretenses—one of her little 
hobbies—the captain was fanatically 
opposed. Therefore his death came 
as a welcome release to her. Mourn- 
ing apparel suited her, and if money 
was scarce she had a collection of jew- 
elry which was her precaution against 
a “rainy day.” 

She now nearer thirty than 
twenty, and it required all the art of 
which she was capable to make herself 
presentable. Her face was thin and 
marked, her eyes black and repellent, 
and her skin sallow. People shrank 
from her until she began to talk, for 
then her rippling voice poured forth 
stories of adventures in which names of 
famous men and women in France and 
Great Britain appeared like raisins in 
a pudding. 

Strangers were impressed by her. 
She never asserted that she was on 
intimate terms with presidents and ca 
inet ministers, but she inferred it, and 
the credulous crowded round her. Once 
she got them interested, she held them. 
enough to be able to 


Vas 


1 
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She was clever 
de that. 

sut talking did not produce money 
and Marie, who owed thousands, began 
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to feel a draft. She did not ask for 
loans. Such a procedure would be 
tantamount to suicide, but she resorted 
to trickery to replenish her purse. 
Thus she flattered and coaxed an 
nglish lady into giving her the posi- 
tion of secretary companion. Marie 
protested that she wanted only com- 
panionship herself, and that she would 
not accept a salary, as she had plenty 
of money lying at her banker’s. The 
English lady, captivated by her chatter, 
agreed, and a few weeks later was la- 
menting the loss of three thousand dol- 
lars which had “gone astray” while she 
and her “companion secretary” were 
traveling to San Sebastian. 

The day after the disaster Marie told 
her that she had been summoned to 
Paris to consult her lawyers about some 
property left to her by her husband. 
She parted from her employer with 
tears in her eyes, but she did not go 
to the French capital. She fixed upon 
Marseilles, and, taking up her head- 
quarters in the leading hotel there, had 
a riotous time on the money she had 
stolen from the English lady. 

Soon the three thousand dollars and 
Marie Goold were separated, and once 
more she was penniless. She still had 
her jewelry, but she was loath to sell it, 
and in desperation she set on foot vari- 
ous swindles. They all came to noth- 
ing, and at last, feeling that the police 
were watching her, she became panic- 
stricken and fled to London. They 
could not harm her there, as she was, 
by virtue of her second marriage, a 
subject of the King of Britain. 

In London she was friendless, while 
hotel managers were hard-hearted and 
would allow no credit. Poor Marie 
was compelled to work, and, of course, 
she hated the prospect. Necessity 
forced her to dispose of her jewelry, 
and with the money to start a dress- 
maker’s establishment. She found a 
coy-looking shop in an_ unobstrusive 
in the West End of London, and 
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with a small and select stock began 
her new career. 

The woman, a criminal to the finger- 
tips, utterly unscrupulous and merciless, 
had no intention of settling down to 
the drudgery of a dressmaker’s life. 
She regarded her establishment as a 
spider must regard his web. Money 
was not to be earned legitimately, but 
Money and more money 


was all Marie Goold thought of, and, 
' 


S 


with the aid of her crafty tongue, she 





extracted various sums from trusting 
ind sympathetic clients 

She could ingratiate herself into the 
confidences of middle-aged English la 
dies who were losing their attractions 


by grossly flattering them, and, because 


she was no rival so far as looks were 
concerned, they became friends of hers 
rather than clients. 

ler first exploit in London was a 
ereat success. A well-to-do woman of 
lifty, who had been fascinated by “Ma- 
dame’s” promise to keep her young, 
‘called to see her and found the dress- 


maker in tears The usual question 
ensued, and then Marie whispered that 
the broker’s men were in the next room, 
and that she was ruined. The sympa- 
thetic customer paid the amount which 
id i ie whole 


Marie said was owing, and as tl 
story was a lie the “dressmaker” was 
three hundred dollars to the good. 

Hitherto, Marie’s criminal activities 


had centered on obtaining money by 


means of fraud tier first two hus- 
bands may have died under suspicious 

reumstances, but ¢ was only suspicion, 
after all, and it was not until she was 


a British subject and a resident in West- 
[nd London that she soared to greater 
criminal heights. 

The widow began to think of marry- 
ing again. A lusband would be de- 
cidedly useful in London. The [nglish 
were inclined to regard her with sus] 
cion because she was not married 
Marie meant to abandon the dress 


making busine The comparatively 
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small sums which she obtained from 
confiding customers were of little use 
to her. She wanted thousands now, for 
she had become a confirmed gambler, 
and the luck as a rule went against her 
She, therefore, as a preliminary, com 
menced a campaign to find a husband, 
and she had not to wait long for suc- 
cess. 

It was said at the time of the fina! 
catastrophe that Marie first met Ver 
Goold when the latter called to pay an 
account for a relative, but there was no 
contirmation of this, and there is reason 
to believe that she made his acquaint- 
ance at a restaurant in the West [ind 

Vere Goold was an Irishman of good 
family, who devoted his time to absor! 
ing intoxicating liquors. A man of edu 
cation and some ability, he had bee: 
robbed of all his will power by drinks 
and drugs. He had been sent to Lon 
don by friends and relations who wen 
anxious for him to reform, and the 
made him a small allowance, hoping 
that he would find it impossible to live 
on it, and would, therefore, seek some 
form of employment. 

Goold, however, was content to tak 
the part of the shabby genteel “loafer,” 
and for some years he was well known 
in most of the barrooms in the \W 
“nd. When he was in funds he wa 
in the habit of entertaining acquaint 
ances in one of the cheap Soho re 
taurants, but these rare appearances as 
a host were invariably marked by ej¢ 
tion from the particular restauran 
Now and then he paid a small fine at 
Marlborough Street for being “drunl 
and disorderly,” but on the whole Vere 
Goold had only one enemy, and tha 
was himself. He was otherwise 
inoffensive until he came into the life 
of the adventuress 

The moment she decided to beconie 
Vere Goold’s wife there was no way of 
escape for him. The woman was a 
human snake, and he was the frigh 


ened, timid rabbit. 





’ 





She dosed him with liquor, and did 
all the thinking for him. When she led 
him to the nearest registry office he 
plaintively said “yes” to everything, and 
it took his drink-soddened mind some 
hours to realize that he was a married 
man, the husband of the woman with 
the evil eyes and the tongue of honey. 

Marie Goold was delighted with her 
third husband. She compiled a list of 
his relatives, most of them of good 
social position, and what was more im- 
portant, she discovered there was a 
baronetcy in the family, and that if 
only certain persons died her husband 
would succeed to it and she would be- 
come Lady Goold! 

Ambition and vanity caused her to 
make her husband assume the baron- 
etcy. By now the dressmaking busi- 
ness had been disposed of, and the 
married couple had about five hundred 
dollars between them. Marie voted for 
a protracted honeymoon on the Con- 
tinent, and, to lend distinction to their 
adventures, it was as Sir Vere and 
Lady Goold that they left London 
for Paris, “her ladyship” plentifully 
stocked with clothes which she had 
obtained from the wholesale houses 
without troubling to pay for them. 

But when their funds vanished they 
experienced many vicissitudes of for- 
tune, and Vere Goold, who waited on 
his wife like a slave, came in for much 
abuse. He would listen meekly to her 
upbraidings and then wander forth, 
hoping to meet an acquaintance on the 
boulevards whom he might “touch” for 
a few francs. 

They were turned out of 
hotels and boarding houses. 

Goold borrowed a little money and 
gave it to Marie. She promptly took a 
room at a hotel, and as the 
insisted upon cash down, even for their 
meals, she let her husband go without 
food while she enjoyed the excellent 


several 
Once 


manager 


cuisine of the hotel. 


Occasionally they experienced bursts 
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of sunshine when Marie succeeded in 
extracting loans from confiding hotel 
acquaintances, but the inevitable sequel 
to these minor triumphs was flight to 
escape prosecution for fraud. The 
helpless husband followed her about 
like a tame dog, and when she told him 
that she had found a way out of all 
their troubles, he believed her and de- 
clared his acquiescence to everything 
she said and did. 

It has been mentioned that Marie 
Goold was a gambler, and in the dark- 
est hour she remembered Monte Carlo. 
She was positive that she knew the 
vay to break the bank. Given a little 
capital, she was confident that she 
would make them both rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice. 

The adventuress was hungry for 
money now. For years she had lived 
by her wits, and the result was misery, 
mental and physical. She had swindled 
of acquaintances, and it was 
hardly safe for her to appear in Lon- 
don, Paris, and other cities. She knew 
that the police of several countries had 
her name on their books, and for all 
her cleverness she had nothing to show 
except a weak-minded drunkard of a 
husband and her own ill-nourished con- 
dition. 

But she felt certain that Monte Carlo 
would prove their salvation. It was 
her last hope. She had expended all 
other sources of income, and now 
everything would depend on her clever- 
ness as a gambler and the system she 
had invented. 

For ten days they were held up in 
Paris, owing to lack of funds, but Vere 
Goold wrote pitiful letters to friends in 
England, and a few of them responded, 
while Marie, making the most of her 
self-assumed title of ‘Lady Goold,” ob- 
tained a chance of a diamond ring from 
a jeweler. She was to have ii on ap- 
proval for twenty-four hours, and then, 
if she decided to keep it, she was to 
3ut before the twenty- 


scores 


pay cash down. 
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four hours elapsed the ring was 
pawned, and she and the “baronet” 
were in the express for the Riviera, 
exulting over the good time coming. 

She had worked out an infallible 
system with which she could smash the 
bank. Henceforth they would find no 
difficulty in living up te their “baron- 
etcy.” 

Marie was so anxious to keep as 
much of her small store of money as 
possible for the tables in the Casino 
that she became economically minded, 
and, instead of going to a hotel, took 
rooms ina villa. She sent for her niece 
to act as a sort of housekeeper, because 
she would have to spend her days in 
the gaming rooms. 

The niece, who was only twenty-four, 
was delighted to accept the invitation. 
She had not experienced much pleas- 
ure in her life, and the prospect of a 
season at Monte Carlo enchanted her. 

[t is not difficult to guess Marie 
Goold’s experiences as a_ would-be 
breaker of the bank at Monte Carlo. 
The “infallible system,” which had 
worked out so well on paper, proved a 
delusion and a snare, and Marie re- 
turned from the Casino in a towering 
rage with everybody. For hours her 
husband patiently had waited outside 
the Casino to accompany her home. 
He was not allowed to enter by his 
strong-minded wife, who had ordered 
him to hang around outside until she 
was tired of playing. 

Vere Goold was quite content to 
take her to the Casino and remain in 
the grounds until she was ready for 
him. He had a vague idea that his 
clever wife would overcome all diffi- 
culties, for he believed her to be a 


genius. 
Four visits to the Casino resulted 
in Marie being penniless again. The 


position was desperate. They had ob- 
tained the rooms at the Villa Menesimy 
without the formality of rent in ad- 
vance or references, the landlord hav 
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ing been overwhelmed by the honor of 
“Sir Vere and Lady Goold’s” acquaint- 
ance. Nevertheless, at the end of the 
month he would demand what was 
owing, and the sum was so small that 
inability to pay it would arouse his sus- 
picions, and then they would have to 
fly from Monte Carlo, and Marie would 
be unable to test her system further. 

She refused to admit that her system 
was faulty. Her reverses she put down 
to sheer bad luck. 

Marie had to search Monte Carlo 
for a likely victim to provide funds. 
In this way precious hours were wasted. 
She told her husband that she ought to 
be at the Casino coining money instead 
of lunching as cheaply as possible in 
expensive hotels and restaurants, but 
it was necessary for the vulture to go 
after her prey, and the loss of time 
could not be helped. 

She achieved her object with charac- 
teristic cunning. One afternoon she 
“accidentally” stumbled against a lady 
in the hali of a hotel and instantly apol- 
ogized very humbly. From apology to 
general conversation was an easy step, 
and the stranger was fascinated by 
Marie’s ready tongue. When they had 
made their names known to each other, 
Lady Goold begged to be allowed to 
present her husband, Sir Vere, to Ma- 
dame Levin, and the latter, who was 
the widow of a wealthy Stockholm 
merchant, gladly accorded permission. 
She had social ambitions, and she wel- 
comed Sir Vere and Lady Goold with 
more than ordinary cordiality. 

Marie, fashionably dressed, and with 
her sallow cheeks lightened by a skillful 
use of powder, deferred in the most 
alluring manner to the rich widow 
That she was wealthy was obvious from 
her display of jewelry, for Madame 
Levin carried thousands of dollars’ 
worth around with her, and frankly 
invited the awe-struck admiration of 
strangers. 

Marie Goold thought that Madame 
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Levin would prove a source of income, 
and she was, therefore, surprised and 





exasperated when she discovered that, 


Instead of 
Marie a 


the lady was close-fisted. 
obtaining thousands it took 
fortnight to borrow two hundred dol- 
lars from her-rich friend, and in return 
for that small loan she had to bow and 
scrape to her and agree with everything 
she said. In fact, the clever adventur 
ess had to subordinate her own opinions 
to the clumsily expressed 
quently irritating statements the widow 
made. 

Her experiences leading up to the 
borrowing of that two hundre n should 
have convinced Marie that Madame 
Levin would prove a worrying creditor 
The loan eventually passed into the 
keeping of the owner of the Casino, 
and Marie once again had to try to raise 
money. 

It maddened her to think that 
Carlo was crowded with wealthy per- 
sons of both sexes on whom she wa 
unable to practice any of her money- 
raising tricks, simply because they 
would not have anything to do with 
her. Sir Vere and Lady Goold were 
for some unexplalined reason at a dis- 
count, and squabbles and hysteria wer 
of frequent occurrence at the Vi 
Menesimy when Marie came back from 
the gaming tables without a sou 

Then Madame Levin began t¥ pres 
for repayment, and when Marie pleaded 
temporary embarrassment 
non-receipt of a large remittance from 
her husband’s agent in London, she 
showed her teeth. Clearly Madame 
Levin regarded two eae lollars as 
a very large sum, and she pestered Lady 
Goold every time they met. Marie was 
at her wit’s end. She had to look 
pleasant and chat amiably with the rich 
widow and ignore her insults, and yet 
she longed to get her hands 
round the throat of her 
She hated the Stockholm widow with 
a ferocity that was akin to madness, 


and fre- 


Mont e 








la 


owing to 


white 


persecutor 
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for Madame Levin was angrily de- 
manding payment of the debt, while 
Marie was actually in want of money 
to buy the necessaries of life. 

The two women had a violent quar- 
rel, and Marie must have unconsciously 
revealed something of her real self, for 
Madame Levin became afraid of her. 
Perhaps she saw murder in the evil 
yes of the adventuress. She had been 
told already that Marie Goold was not 
entitled to the prefix “Lady,” and from 
a trustworthy source she had ascer 
tained that they were a couple of needy 
adventurers with a very shady past. 

After that Madame Levin seldom 
met Marie, though she continued to 
write angry letters asking for the re- 
turn of her money. Marie Goold 
ignored these appeals and threats. She 
was too absorbed in her own immediate 
difficulties now. Even poor Vere 
that helpless incompetent, was 
For some days he 
was actually keep sober 
owing to the shortage of ready money. 
lay made matters worse. The 
Casino was not mentioned, and the 
were living in dire poverty, 
chained to the Villa Menesimy by their 
penniless condition. Then it was that 
the wolfish woman thought out the sec- 
ond great plan which she declared 
could save them. 

She did not condescend take her 
husband into her fullest confidence, but 
she gave him an outline of her latest 
scheme. He agreed, of course. It was 
too late now for this weak-minded fel- 
low to try to emancipate his soul from 
the thraldom of his domineering wife, 
and as usual he was content to leave 


Goold, 
feeling the strain. 
obliged to 


Every 


Goolds 


everything to her. 

The first move was to get Marie’s 
spend a couple of days away 
from the apartments in the Villa 
Menesimy (his was accomplished 
easily. Then Marie called on Madame 
Levin with a smile and an apology, and 
asked her to come to the Villa 


mece to 
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Menesimy on the following Sunday to 
take tea with herself and her husband 
and receive the money to which she 
was entitled. 

Madame Levin hesitated. She dis- 
liked Vere Goold, the victim of drink 
and drugs, and she was afraid of Mrs. 
Goold, who was obviously a person 
who would stick at nothing. But when 
Marie emphasized her willingness to 
settle her debt the widow forgot her 
fears. She had arranged to leave 
Monte Carlo within a few days, and 
she was anxious to recover the loan of 
the two hundred dollars before she took 
her departure. 

The Sunday came, and at half-past 
four Madame Levin entered the rooms 
the Goolds occupied at the Villa Me- 
nesimy. She was never alive 
again, for Marie Goold in inviting her 
to tea did so to take her life. 

Vere Goold, his faculties paralyzed 
by drugs, opened the door to Madame 
Levin, and presently Marie emerged 
from the kitchen to greet her and to 
explain laughingly that her niece had 
been called away, and that she was com- 
pelled to prepare the tea herself. She 
placed a chair for her visitor and re- 
turned to the kitchen, while Vere Goold, 
his whole body trembling, sat facing 
Madame Levin trying to make conver- 
sation. 

The widow forgot her doubts and 
fears and chatted brightly to the accom- 
paniment of the pleasant jingle of tea 
things from the kitchen. Goold mum- 
bled answers to her remarks, but the 
widow thought that his nervousness 
and distracted condition were due to 
drink and drugs, and she did her best 
to put him at his ease. 

Abruptly the noise in the kitchen 
ceased, but Madame Levin did not turn 
her head. She talked on of her home 
in Stockholm, and of her future plans, 
and her voice was the only one heard 
as Marie Goold crept from the kitchen 
formidable-looking poker in 


seen 


with a 
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her right hand. Madame Levin’s back 
was toward the kitchen door, and she 
never heard the footfalls of her mur- 
deress. 

Vere Goold sprang to his feet as the 
poker was raised by his wife and 
brought down with terrific force upon 
the head of the unfortunate visitor. 
She collapsed without a sound, and then 
Marie finished her with a knife, her 
husband looking on dazed and stupe- 
fied. 

She roused him with an oath, and, 
realizing that they were both in danger, 
he worked as she commanded. They 
had a big trunk in the bedroom, and 
this was hauled out. A large carpet- 
bag was found which could hold the 
head and limbs of the murdered 
woman, and the rest of the body was 
packed in the trunk 

Late that night the niece returned, 
and she noticed at once that the carpet 
and curtains of the sitting room were 
splashed with crimson, but her aunt 
anticipated questions by informing her 
that her uncle had had a fit. 

The next evening—the murder was 
committed on Sunday, August 4, 1907 
—the guilty couple prepared for flight. 
They could not leave the trunk and the 
carpetbag behind, and they took both 
with them, Goold carrying the latter. 
The trunk was conveyed in a cab to 
the railway station, and tickets taken 
for Marseilles. 

They arrived at their destination in 
the early hours of Tuesday morning, 
and Goold immediately ordered the 
trunk to be labeled “Charing Cross, 
London,” and despatched there. Then 
with his wife he went to a hotel for 
rest and refreshment. 

It was now the duty of the baggage 
clerk at Marseilles Station to attend to 
the trunk, but when he came near it 
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he was surprised by a fearful odor. 
Closer examination proved that a crim- 
son stream was oezing from beneath 











the lid. Pons—that was the clerk’s 
name—went at once to the hotel and 
saw the Goolds. They explained that 
the trunk was filled with poultry ; hence 
the stream, but the railway official was 
not satishied, and he called at a police 
station, where the inspector instructed 
him to inform the Goolds that the 
trunk would not be allowed to leave 
Marseilles until it had been opened and 
the contents examined in their pres- 
ence. 

Pons’ first visit to the hotel had 
aroused doubts in Marie’s mind, and 
she told her husband to get ready to 
steal out of Marseilles. He quickly 
obeyed, and they were actually emerg- 
ing from the hotel when. the baggage 
clerk arrived for the second time. He 
conveyed to them the decision of the 
police, and Marie, conscious that they 
were in a tight corner, staked her lif 
on bluff. 

“Very well,” she said haughtily, “we 
will take a cab and drive to the station, 
and when you have opened the trunk 
you can apologize for having been so 
impertinent as to doubt my word.” 

The cab was called, and Marie and 
her husband, with the large carpetbag 
got in, but the woman’s heart must have 
sunk when Pons entered after them, 
as though they already were under 
arrest. 

No one spoke until Mrs. Goold 
clutched the clerk’s.arm and whispered 
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to him that she would be willing to 
pay ten thousand francs if he would let 
them go. Pons sat immovable. He 
was not to be bribed, and the attempt 
to do so proved that his suspicions 
were well founded. 

[he examination of the contents of 
the trunk and carpetbag of course 
proved that a brutal murder had been 
committed, and before the two pris- 
oners had time to confess the police 
had identified the victim and unraveled 
the whole story. Marie affd her hus- 
band accordingly were sent back to 
Monte Carlo to stand their trial. 

The woman was the chief figure in 
court, her husband always presenting a 
shivering, weak-kneed appearance 
Marie Goold was clearly the person 
who had murdered Madame Levin, and 
the sentence of the court in her case 
was death. Her husband was con- 
signed to penal servitude for life. 

After a sensational trial they were 
removed to the French prison at 
Cayenne, and there in July, 1908, Marie 
Goold died of typhoid fever. Fourteen 
months later Vere Goold, driven insane 
by remorse and the deprivation of 
drink and drugs, committed suicide. 

The fate of the niece was pathetic. 
She was so upset by her association 
with the murderers that despile every 
attention she faded away and died be 
fore she attained her twenty-seventh 
birthday. 
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NEW LAW SAVES SLAYERS FROM EXECUTION 


| NDER a new law of New York State, some murderers sentenced to death 


may escape paying the extreme penalty for their crimes 
aves from the electric chair are the mentally defective 


this law 


Those whom 


Application of the law was first made recently when the governor granted 


reprieves to four men who were soon to have been electrocuted 


These four 


had been sentenced to die for the murder of a ticket agent in a New York sub- 


way station. 


lwo of the four, examined by physicians, 
as mentally deficient; one, indeed, is said to be an imbecile. 


have been reported 
Under the new 


law mentally defective murderers may be committed to an institution for the 
feeble-minded. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING 


CHAPTERS. 


"THE new Chinese valet of Clint Breem, who is leader of a gang of sugar hoarders, persuades his 
elderly secretary, Blakely, to steal Breem’s sugar ledgers from his safe, promising Blakely half 


the money to be obtained by blackmail. 
away with them. 
of the books and the observance 
to a messenger who will call at 


Walter Mellody, a young attorney, engaged 


A note is left for Breem, demanding on 
of secrecy, the money 
his office at an appointed time. 


The Chinaman slips the books to an associate, who makes 


hundred thousand dollars for the return 


to be delivered, in exchange for the books, 


Breem's stepdaughter, Virginia, 1s the innocent 


tool of the sugar hoarder, who keeps the ledgers in the lawyer's name, having two sets of books 
and allowing Mellody to see only the set which records legitimate dealings. Mellody pays Breem 
au visit to sever connections with him, A few minutes after his departure Breem is found dead in 


his otfice, his skull crushed. 


The young lawyer is 


arrested, 


The Cuckoo, supposedly a half-wit who sells papers, but in reality a department of justice opera 


accompanies Detective Wolverton on his 


named Rupert Mizaira, who must 


tive, 
cleaner, 


investigation 
have been working in Breem’s office about the time of the 


and discovers the fact that a window 


murder, made a burried exit from the building sbortly after the tragedy 


CHAPTER XI. 


RAISIN JACK. 


HE alien district in which Ru- 

pert Mizaira lived was one of 

those common to great cities; 

children in filthy and 
speaking strange tongues frolicked in the 
gutters, the atmosphere reeked with gar- 
lic and the nostril-dilating odor of soap- 
suds; families lived six in a room. 

Few of the squatty little houses had 
numbers on their unpainted, weather- 
beaten fronts; it was necessary for Wol- 
verton and The Cuckoo to inquire their 
way. It proved much easier to obtain 
guidance than to shake off the youthful 
guides who, in the hope of chance pen- 
nies, trooped in the rear like a moving- 
picture mob. The word spread like 
wildfire, that two strange men, one 
wearing good clothes, were seeking 
Mizaira; that, coupled with the atten- 
tion attracted by The Cuckoo’s fascinat- 
ingly horrible physique, threw a perfect 
potlight of publicity on their visit. 

It was little short of miraculous that 
the two detectives reached their quarry 
ahead of the news of their arrival in 
the alien district. Up a rotting stair- 


rags 


case and halfway down a dusky but well 
scrubbed hall, they found the lone room 
which Mizaira called home. The 
Cuckoo tried the door; it yielded; with- 
out knocking, they bulged in. 

It was a combination bedroom, liv 
ing room, library, kitchen, and labora- 
tory. Only one person was in the 
room: a short, squatty man with the 
shoulders of one who would without 
protest hold a piano aloft while you de- 
termined which corner you wanted it 
in. He had peering black eyes, still 
blacker hair that dangled in loose 
strands over his eyebrows, and a hard- 
boiled face which, miraculously enough, 
was without a ferocious mustache. As 
his visitors burst in, the man was adding 
with practiced hand a dash of paprika 
to a chicken stew that simmered appe- 
tizingly on the stove. With an imper- 
turbed eye on the intruders, he lifted a 
copper lid, dipped forth a spoonful of 
broth and, with the air of a connoisseur 
passing judgment, sipped appraisingly. 

“You Rupert Mizaira?”’ The Cuckoo 


demanded roughly. 
de gs i 
“You wash windows at the Dakota 


Building °” 
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“Yuh!” 

“You're under arrest for the murder 
of Clint Breem, office number sixty- 
four.” 

Mizaira, reaching forward to replace 
the copper lid, froze. His eyes widened. 
A startled gurgle came from his throat. 
He crossed himself. 

“Holy Mother!” he whimpered, his 
indifferent exterior collapsing like the 
staves of a breaking barrel. “You are 
the secret police!” 

“You guessed it. 

Mizaira, trembling violently, sank 
onto an old backless kitchen chair. He 
darted one glance at the open window, 
as if weighing the possibilities of jump- 
ing and landing two flights down alive. 
The Cuckoo invaded his line of vision 
and halted with his back to the window. 

“But,” Mizaira cried rapidly, ear- 
nestly, “I not work this afternoon. I 





not work any afternoon. I got man 
work my place.” 

“What's his name?” 

Mizaira whitened. 

“T don’ know,” he mumbled in a 
scared voice. For an alien, he spoke 


fairly good English. 

“Know where he lives 

“No.” 

“Jail for you, then,’’ The Cuckoo in 
formed laconically. 

Mizaira, with the primitiye instinct 
of a cornered man, became suddenly 
calm and cunning. For a moment he de- 
bated with himself, then appeared to 
come to a decision. 

“T tell,” he suggested pleadingly; “I 
tell all. It send me to jail but maybe 
if I help find murder man you get judge 
let me off, eh, so?” 

“It’s been known to happen,” 
Cuckoo admitted cautiously. 
your story.” 

“Among my people here,’ Mizaira 
narrated, “I got him the big name for 
make the hard drinks. My brandy got 
kick; I make him from potato and 
peach. Eight day ago, man come to this 


The 


“Spill 
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room. He say, he hear I make the fine 
raisin-jack whisky. First, me ’fraid he 
police. 1 talk careful; find he all right. 
He make me offer. He want me try 
work out best way make drink strong as 
raisin-jack whisky without use the cop- 
per coil, Also, he want way so no smell 
of raisin mash go up chimney and police 
smell it outside. He offer me hundred 
dollar a week. I want to give up win- 
dow-wash job, but he say, ‘No, keep it, 
police get suspicious if you not have 
job. You wash windows in morning. 
Afternoons, I[ find man take your place 
and clean for you. I pay you window- 
wash pay, also pay him.’ 

“Hundred dollar a week,” continued 
Mizaira sagely, “is the good money. So 
I take the offer. Morning, I wash win- 
dow. Noon, I take off overall and put 
him rolled up down in basement in hid- 
ing place he show me, near boilers. 
Then I come home. All afternoon, I 
work, make the strong drink, while man 
wash windows for me. Next day, all 
over again, same thing.” 

“Hold on!” The Cuckoo interrupted, 
“Did you ever see the man who substi- 
tuted on your window-washing job?” 

Mizaira uttered a cry of remorse and 
sniffed the air that had suddenly be- 
come rank with the odor of scorching 
food. He rushed to the stove to rescue 
his beloved stew. It had boiled dry. 
Dense, repulsive fumes foamed forth 
as he lifted the lid. Hastily he poured 
some water into the copper kettle and 
stepped back, regarding the catastrophe 
with dismay. The Cugkoo and his com- 
panion exchanged glances; the man’s 
attitude did not look as if he were act- 
ing apart. With astart, Mizaira turned 
from his chicken, and the former look 
of fear gleamed anew in his black eye 

“Me afraid to spy on man who wash 
window for me in afternoon,” he re 
sumed. “Man who hired me might fire 
me. He say my pay stop if I not reach 
my room here at twelve-thirty and get 


to work. That mean, I had to hurry 

















from work. But third day on job—that 
five day ago—I hide near boilers and see 
man come, put on my overalls. I am 
amaze, It is same man that lure me. 
That look queer, I think about it a lot. 
Every afternoon, half hour after he get 
through window washing, he show up 
here and see what I have do. I hide 
back of curtain and watch from win- 
I look down in street and watch 
him after he leave. He seem afraid I 
watch. He keep look back to see if I 
follow. I ’fraid to follow. So, then, I 
think I get man with sharp eyes. Who 
got sharp eyes? It come to me—rag- 
Ragpicker got eyes like hawk, 
he always hunt for what hidden, I pick 
out one man, my countryman, who work 
the dumps. For ten dollar, he say, he 
follow my man. For twenty-five dollar, 
he put him in hospital. No, no, I say, 
then my easy money it stop; you jus’ 
follow. So he follow. But my boss, 
he a fox. Always he vanish; one time 
get lost in crowd, ’nother time dodge 
into building where ragpicker can’t fol- 
low. Ragpicker always lose him. Now, 
maybe, he never show up. What you 
think ?” 

“Hardly,” agreed The Cuckoo iron- 
ically. “He used you to get him into 
Breem’s office. What do you make of 
it, Wolverton? If we can prove that 
Mizaira’s telling the truth, it'll give 
Mellody a fighting chance in 
court, whether we catch the substitute 
window cleaner or not.” 

“You can hardly verify Mizaira’s 
story,” Wolverton reminded gravely, 
“unless you land his substitute. What 
did he look like, Mizaira?” 

“Short man,” was the eager retort. 
Cheek bone stick out, he 


dow. 


picker ! 


young 


“Gray eye. 


skinny. Dress good, not too good.” 
“No scars?” 
“NG.” 
“e \’ 


Nothing special to identify him by ?” 
“No.” 
“That’s about as valuable a descrip- 


tion as saying he has two arms and a 
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head,” grumbled The Cuckoo. “Did 
your ragpicker ever see him talk to any 
one On the streets?” 

“Once.” 

“Who with?” 

“Chinaman,” 

“Uh?” grunted The Cuckoo in sur- 
prise. “That doesn’t look any too in- 
viting. I hope there’s no chink mud- 
dled up in this affair, It’s complicated 
enough now. What about the China- 
man? Where did they meet?” 
“Prospect Avenue. Step into alley to 
talk.” 

“Know what they talked about? Rag 
picker hear?” 

“They talk low. y 
boss, he seem ’fraid. He want to quit 
some job. Chinaman argue; ragpicker 
hear Chinaman say ‘revenge’ and 
‘twenty thousand dollar more.’ This, 
he come tell me last night.” 

“Know anything else?” 

“That all,” Mizaira admitted faintly, 
after cudgeling his brains laboriously. 
“What you do with me?” 

“Take you to jail, of course,” growled 
The Cuckoo. “Lock you up on a tem- 
porary charge of suspicion, also hold 
you for the grand jury on a charge of 
making liquor contrary to the Volstead 
Act. Come on, we'll evaporate.” 

Mizaira crossed himself, scowled, 
then philosophically shrugged, donned 
a hat and overcoat and, with a farewell 
look of anguish in the direction of his 
ruined chicken stew, filed downstairs 
and out into the growing blizzard, be- 
tween the two detectives, now and again 
squealing his resentment. 


They quarrel. My 


CHAPTER XII. 
A TERRIFIED VISITOR 


F all the kaleidoscopic oddities of a 
great city, there is none more fas- 
cinating, to a person with imagination, 
than the police emergency motor cars 
From society woman te shopgirl, from 
hurried business man to street-corner 
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bum, who can resist the craving to pause 
as the emergency flashes past, and crane 
the neck in hope of glimpsing the pris- 
oner who is being rushed to prison? 
the mind of 
The prisoner may be a 


' ‘ 
} 


Conjectures flash through 
the ol 
murde 


server, 
rer or the surprised operator of a 
bootlegging still; he may be mere va 
wanted 
by the police agents of foreign capitals 


grant or an international crook 
Occasionally the prisoners ar 
tailored 


garbed thugs or loafers. 


martly 


dandies; more often, roughly 
ever, One sure way to determine the de 
unate 


eree of importance of the ti 


as 1 * 7 
police emergency: if the driver 


+4 sOouTIcS 


his gong loudly, the prisoner is common 
place ; but, if the car speeds silently, the 
cunningly diverting undue at 
tention from a prisoner of importanc 
Wherefore, the police emergency that 
conducted Rupert Mizaira to headquat 


’ 
tiy as.a 


driver 


ter na ( hearse, lik a 


black arrow speeding for the 
“How’'ll you book him?” ask 
Cuckoo as the car shot ahead 
ge of 
verton, smiling at Mizaira. 
‘Any chance of him getting word to 
the outside ?”’ 
‘Not much; 
ado—no one can talk to him.” 
“But you can’t do that,” protested Thi 


“Chat uspicion,” retorted \Vol 


we'll hold him inco 


File 


Cuckoo. “It’s illegal, isn’t it?” 
“Reminds me of an old story,” pai 
ried Wolverton with a chuckle. ‘‘lel 


low in jail was visited by a friend who 


asked what he was locked up for. ‘Be 


ing late with my rent,’ said the prisoner 


‘But,’ protested his friend, ‘they can’t 
lock you up for that.’ ‘Oh, no,’ said 
he fell in the cell, ‘of course, th 
cal but he be. 


i 


Chey | istled Mizaira past a urge « 
prying reporters and booked | 
| hi 

“Come on inside 
whispered to The 
for this young lawyer, Mellody 
we can worm something out « 


Ly es 


with m 


Cuckoo “T’ve sent 
Mav be 


EPR: 
him 
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Mellody came into the room with | 
rather a dragging step. He stared at the 
two detectives with an aggrieved yet 
hopeless eye, for he was a highly strung 
individual, cultured, overbred, sensitive 
to enforced contact with brutality and 
compulsion, and the confinement had 
reacted on him accordingly. 

“IT have nothing to say,” he announced 


“or 


monotonou ly. Yo use qu tioning 
me.” 
He stood in 


around, size 


thought All 
it up as he might, his pre 
‘h that he could see hit 


\ 


1K 
facing him. On the 


deep 


dicament was st 
tle but de pair 
hand/ he 

charge of murdering Clint Bi 
enough circumstantial evidence 
the other hand, the 
service had apparently 


one 
was fighting for life on a 
eem, with 
a rainst 
him to convict. On 
police and secret 
not yet unearthed Breem’s criminal su- 
if he hastened 


k upon 


gar-hoarding operations ; 
the discovery, it would heap muck 


Virginia’s family name, throw him open 
to a charge of being an accomplice in the 


ugar hoarding, and he would still be 


S? 
is far from proving his innocence of 
the murder as before. In the brief up 
1 1 a 


leaval during which.he and Dreem had 
parted for good and all, Breem had in- 
the blackmail de 
probably had something to do with the 

ler, but Mellody had no way of 


’ 


ormed him of 


mure 
proving it. 

You're a 
bluntly 


’ fool,” broke in Wol 


“You're seventeen kinds of an 


under one hat. 


If you are to be 
saved from the electric chair, we must 


et to the real criminal immedi: 


We know that he has at least twenty 
housand dollar 1 cash d_ that 
means, he can probably sive us the slip 

Mellody’s face brightened. His voice 

; : 
is hi v, thankful 
ies "a ge ‘ 
Then you don’t think me guilty 


; 
| 


e to be prove 1,” evade ] 
worthless 


“Opinions : 
fc r all 1 


olverton 


We 


know, you 


are 
And, 


‘ A 
mu ! e tact 


may be 


the only one that 
ssing link needed by us 


can supply the mi 

















fo land the right man—granted that he 
is not yourself.” 

“What’s the link ?” 

“Do you know of a Chinaman that 
might be connected in some way with 
this affair?” demanded the detective. 

Young Mellody inhaled with a sudden 
rasp. He seemed on the verge of open- 
ing up vocally; then hesitated. 

“That Chinese valet!” he reflected 
swiftly. “Yet 1 gave him my oath, when 
he tipped me off about Breem, not to di- 
vulge my source of information.” 

“You won't answer the question?” 
muttered the detective, perplexed. “And 
yet your face shows that you do know 
such a chink, Why on earth should you 
be shielding him? Maybe you'll answer 
if I put it another way: Do you know 
of a Chinaman that has lately been in- 
volved in Breem’s life?” 

“Why, yes,” answered Mellody 
promptly. “Any member of Breem's 
household would answer that in a jiffy. 
Breem has—or had—a Chinese valet.” 

“Been with him long?” 

“Not this one. He came recently, 
when the old Chinese valet left.” 

“That’s enough!” interposed The 
Cuckoo, “Trot back to your cell, Come 
along, Wolverton.” 

As the two detectives hurried out cut- 
ting through an alley into a square, a 
rush of wind caught them full blast, 
flinging tiny particles of icy snow into 
their eyes. They turned their backs on 
the blast until it subsided, then sought 
the shelter of a doorway, for a moment’s 
exchange of views. Night was coming 
on, and it was certain to be a night of 
ugly weather. Near by a tower clock 
truck six. The sky was black, a vivid 
contrast with the blazing electric lights 
of shop windows. 

“Tf it’s only the Chinaman!’ 
Wolverton muttered hopefully. 

“Yes!” echoed The Cuckoo. “Tf it’s 
only the same one! If it is, he’s back 
of the murder. In that event, it was 
Breem’s Chinese valet that gave a cer- 

7B—ps 


same 
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tain unknown—the phony window 
cleaner—that talk about ‘revenge’ and a 
promise of ‘twenty thousand dollars 
more if you go through with the job,’ as 
overheard by the old ragpicker who 
shadowed for Mizaira. Put yourself in 
their places. The murder was at two 
o'clock this afternoon. The Chinaman 
naturally has to be around the house 
most of the time from then on; that’s in 
line with his duties as valet and the 
logical course for establishing a com- 
plete alibi for himself. He probably 
was shrewd enough not to pay the mur- 
derer the twenty thousand dollars until 
the crime was committed. If that line 
of reasoning is correct, the murderer 
will visit the Chinese valet this evening, 
or the valet visit him. They'd hardly 
risk a daylight meeting at this stage of 
the game. I'd figure, from the stand- 
point of psychology, that the meeting 
will be shortly after dark, for the mur- 
derer will undoubtedly be impatient to 
collect his pay and make his get-away. 
Breem’s house is the mousehole for us 
two cats.” 

A taxicab driver sneered when The 
Cuckoo hobbled up and indicated that 
he would become a fare. The sneer 
vanished, however, at sight of detective 
Wolverton in the cripple’s rear; Wol- 
verton was known and feared by the taxi 
ring. The promise of a liberal tip and 
the threat of “getting in bad with the 
force” impelled the driver to hurry them 
eastward over the avenues out of the 
main arteries of congested traffic. A 
block from Breem’s they dis- 
missed the vehicle and set forth afoot. 

Wolverton left The Cuckoo in the 
old stone wall that sur- 
Through the 


home 


shadows of the 
rounded the Breem estate 
gathering gloom, The Cuckoo saw him 
tep briskly along the gravel driveway, 
across the Japanese rustic bridge over a 
ravine, and up the front steps. A door 
opened and swallowed him. 

In about five minutes Wolverton re- 
turned. 
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“I saw Virginia Breem,” he informed 
rapidly. ‘“Breem has been brought 
home ;~his body is in the library: that 
darkened room at the corner of the 
house. The young lady is sure that the 
Chinese valet has not been outside the 
house since at least four o'clock. If 
the valet is going to receive a visit, or 
slip out to meet any one, it is a safe bet 
that it will be by the back way. We'll go 
to the corner, at the intersection of the 
two boulevards where we can watch 
both front and back entrances. 

An hour passed. The cold was creep- 
ing into the marrow of their bones, 
numbing their very life spark. Hunger, 
too, had set in, for neither of the two 
detectives had eaten since noon. The 
Cuckoo found a stick of gum among his 
pocket treasures; they divided it; if 
anything, it merely whetted their appe- 
tites. 

“What if he should slip out the rear 
door and sneak away over the back 
lots?” exclaimed Wolverton, terrified at 
the thought. 

“No chance!” grumbled The Cuckoo, 
pounding a numb calf with his crutch. 
He stamped his feet mechanically, to re- 
store the circulation. “This looks like 
a wise chink, and we can gamble on him 
doing anything except what might look 
suspicious. Also, the cliff back of the 
house is so steep that it’s next to impos- 
sible to climb, even when there’s no 
snow and ice.” 

Another hour passed—still another 
hour—it was now nearing ten o’clock. 
The snow had thickened to a swirling 
riot, then into a breath-taking and blind- 
ing blizzard. The two watchers were fast 
becoming white statues. Wolverton had 
just about decided that he could not 
stand the cold any longer, when—— 

“Aha!” whispered The Cuckoo excit- 
edly. “There’s a man turning in from 
the side boulevard. He is going up the 
walk to the back door. He’s short and 
slender, fits Mizaira’s description. I 
wish he hadn’t kept his head down, so 
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the porch light could have shown us 
his face. He has rung the bell. A very 
fat cook comes to the door. She holds 
the door open for him to enter. He 
shakes his head. He'll wait. She slams 
the door.” 


Furtively they hurried back to the « 


front entrance of the estate, up the 
driveway through the deep snow, across 
the bridge, and around the left side of 
the house, The Cuckoo leading the way, 
until they had worked up to within ten 
feet of the visitor. They were hidden 
from him, for the back porch was a 
platform towering upward a full eight 
feet on this side, due to a fall in the 
contour of the ground. 

There was a flash of light, the sound 
of some cat-footed individual stepping 
forth. Then the door closed and again 
all was black. 

“You fool!” they heard an angry 
voice gurgle in a low whisper. “You 
take your life in your hands by ven- 
turing near here.” 

“T couldn’t wait till to-morrow,” came 
the agitated response, also in a whisper. 
“I’m afraid. I want to leave town to- 
night. I want my money.” 

There was a pause, then the rustle and 
crackling of a newspaper-wrapped bun- 
dle exchanging hands. 

“It’s there,” declared the calm whis- 
per of the individual who had emerged 
from the house. “Fifty thousand dol- 
lars was not too much, for you did the 
job beautifully. Here’s the thirty thou- 
sand we agreed on as your pay. Don’t 
strike a light. You can count it down 
the street. I wouldn’t dare double cross 
you. Now, get the hell out of here. 
Don’t ever come within a mile of me 
again.” 

Another flash of light. The door 
banged. They heard a pattering as the 
visitor scampered down the stairs and 
off through the snow. 

“The voice!” exulted The Cuckoo in 
an understone. ‘Did you hear it? That 








‘a 
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was a Chinaman that came out of the 
house.” 

“Shall we nab his visitor at once?” 
asked Wolverton deferentially. 

“Follow him to the street,’ directed 
The Cuckoo, leading the way, his 
crutches swinging in long ares as he 
sped forward, “I want to throw a scare 
into him first. You wait just within the 
stone wall, and rush out when I whis- 
tle.” 

The Cuckoo emerged into the side 
boulevard less than fifty feet behind his 
quarry. From under his ragged over- 
coat he whisked a bundle of newspapers 
which, with great foresight, he had pur- 
chased from a newsboy before they had 
entered the taxicab downtown. 

“Textra!” he shouted harshly; “extra! 
All about the capture and confession of 
Clint Breem’s murderer!” 


CHAPTER ALL. 


BREEM'S VICTIMS 


ONE Ol 
THE stranger who was hurrying from 
the Breem estate whirled about 
with such abruptness that he slipped 
and almost fell into the snow. 

“Here, boy!” he shouted in agita- 
tion. “Paper, boy!’ 

Even conceding that the wind was 
blowing into the stranger’s face as he 
called for a newspaper, The Cuckoo 
must have been as deaf as an adder, 
net to hear. He hobbled away in the 
opposite direction, toward the main bou- 
levard. The stranger came rushing 
after. The’ Cuckoo apparently had 
timed his hobbling with nicety, for the 
stranger flashed past the gateway and 
had Wolverton at his back when he 
caught up with the hunchback. Fero- 
ciously he clutched a paper from The 
Cuckoo’s pack, jerked it forth and prot- 
fered a coin between fingers that rattled 


together like telegraph instruments. 
snarled The Cuckoo, feeling 
the coin in the darkness. “A _ half! 
Ain’t yuh got nothin’ smaller?” 


“Gee!” 


“Keep the change!” panted the 
stranger. “Clear out!” He struck a 
match and, shielding it with his palm, 
held it before his face to scan the head- 
lines. ‘Fake!’ he howled, with a gulp- 
ing sob, “Damn you, boy, you faked 
it, this paper doesn’t have a story about 
the murderer being caught and confess- 
ing. 

“Short man; gray eye; cheek bones 
stick out; skinny frame; dressed fairly 
good,”” was the way Mizaira had de- 
scribed the substitute who had taken his 
place as window washer at the Dakota 
Building where Breem had been mur- 
dered. The description fitted this 
stranger, as the match light revealed 
him, like a new glove. 

The Cuckoo whistled 

“Don’t get reckless with your hands!” 
growled Wolverton, appearing from the 
rear in answer to the whistle. He thrust 


an automatic into the stranger’s vitals. 


” 


“Holdups!” gasped the stranger trem- 
ulously, clutching his precious newspa- 
per-wrapped parcel more tightly and 
holding it aloft as his arms went into 
the air. 

“ll take your lunch!” Wolverton 


demanded pleasantly, reaching for the 


parcel. 

“No, no!” protested the stranger in 
ire a1 
savage aiarm 


g , 
“T won't take your lunch, then,” con- 
ceded Woiverton gruffly. “Stop holler- 
ing. I'll just take the fifty thou’ you 
have in that package.” 

“It’s not fifty, only thirty!” moaned 
the stranger. 

“Ten cents or thirty thousand, it’s all 
the same,” Wolverton informed quietly. 
“You're under arrest.” 

The stranger trembled visibly in the 
rays of the flash light which The Cuckoo 
had suddenly directed against him. [lis 
face had whitened and his eyes had the 
terror of a cornered rai. The package 
slipped from his fingers and thumped 
into the snow, where The Cuckoo deftly 
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recovered it. 
failed. 
“Come along!’ Wolverton directed 
firmly. “Keep in front of me. I'll lead 
you to a real window-washing job.” 
“You know!” whined the stranger, 
dismayed. “Then you know!” 
“Decidedly!” admitted Wolverton 
with satisfaction. ‘“We know it all. I 
arrest you for the murder of-——” 
“Don’t speak his name!”’ interrupted 
“The devil! He 





He tried to speak, and 


the stranger in a rage. 
had it coming to him.” 

“T know all about that,’ Wolverton 
said impressively. “But, of course, if 
you come clean with the story, it may 
divide the penalty with the Chinaman. 
That is your only chance. There’s a 
cigar store down the street a few blocks 
owned by a fellow I know. He'll give 
us the use of the rooms where he lives 
up over the store. You can tell us about 
it there.” 


’ 


The curiosity of the cigar-store pro- 
prietor rose to the pitch of excitement 
when he beheld the wretched nervous 
condition of the prisoner. However, on 
promise from Wolverton that full de- 
tails would shortly be forthcoming, he 
reluctantly padlocked his mouth and led 
the way upstairs, where he left the two 
detectives with their prisoner. 

The prisoner was prematurely old. 
His cheeks had the smoothness of mid- 
dle age, despite their being sunken by 
malnutrition and trouble, but his hair 
was the light gray of polished silver. 
He had pulled himself together, and 
now sank into a chair with a sigh of re- 
lief and the indifferent air of a fatalist. 
His gray eyes were troubled, but, as he 
launched into his story and warmed up 
to the subject, the troubled look van- 
ished and in its place appeared the ex- 
ultant glitter of a man who has achieved 
the supreme purpose of his life. 

“Yes, I killed him!” he declared with 
“Tt was murder and 
the electric chair. 


inhuman calmness. 
I'll probably go to 
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But I’d murder him again if I had it 
to do all over. Oh, you men don’t 
know what a devil this man Breem 
really was. You don’t know how many 
happy homes he shattered, how many 
businesses he drove to the wall, how 
many careers he blasted with his devil- 
ish cunning. I was just one of his 
victims. I'll wager that in this city 
to-night there are at least a score of men 
who, having read the newspaper ac- 
counts of Breem’s violent end, are going 
to sleep with the first genuine smile of 
satisfaction they have had for many a 
year. 

“You're young men, both of you, but 
you may have been in this city long 
enough to know of me. Time was when 
every man in these parts who enjoyed 
a good smoke knew my name. Arthur 
Marleybone, I was, the biggest cigar 
manufacturer in my day, outside the 
trust. JI was prosperous, a success. 
Time came when I was about to bring 
out my new Delighto Cigar, the acme of 
many years as a caterer to the devotees 
of Lady Nicotine. I made a mistake 
in plunging my last dollar on the adver- 
tising campaign that was to introduce 
the Delighto Cigar, but it never oc- 
curred to me at the time, I had such 
confidence in it. 

“This advertising campaign was a 
series of what publicity men call ‘teaser 
ads.’ They ran on billboards. The first 
ad read, ‘One thousand dollars if you 
can guess what’s coming.’ The second 
that we plastered on the billboards, next 
day, read, ‘One thousand dollars to the 
first buyer.‘ A third ad appeared on all 
the billiards of the town the third day, a 
fourth ad the fourth day, and soon. At 
an expenditure of thousands of dollars, 
this campaign in the course of two 
weeks aroused public curiosity to a high 
pitch. Finally, on a Saturday, came the 
next to the last teaser ad, which said, 
‘It’s here Monday.’ My plan was to 
smash forth Monday on the billboards 
with the name of my new cigar, the 














Delighto. Monday was selected for the 
announcement, as Monday is an excel- 
lent day for cigar sales, what with 
smokers having exhausted their stocks 
over Sunday. 

“But always there is a loophole. I 
passed up the most important bet; neg- 
lected to sew up the billboards for use 
on Sunday, to prevent others from using 
them. Can you imagine my surprise 
when I woke up that Sabbath morning, 
and looked out of my bedroom window 
and saw a billboard across the way on a 
vacant lot, fairly shrieking at me in let- 
ters two feet tall: ‘It’s here, the Lady 
Nicotine Cigar? There I was, in my 
pajamas, holding a shaving cup in which 
I was lathering up soap as | wandered 
about. Everything looked fine to me 
and I was humming a lot of these crazy 
things they call popular songs. Then— 
to look out of the window and see that! 
I tried to shave myself that morning, 
but, first stroke, I nearly severed my 
jugular vein. You gentlemen can’t 
grasp my emotions. Get under a shower 
bath of hot water, then change sud- 
denly to icy cold, and you know how I 
felt. In one instant, my whole life was 
turned upside down, and I could hear 
the rattle and clink as everything I 
prized highly dropped and smashed. I 
hustled into my clothes and hurried 
about town on the street cars. It was 
the same everywhere. The backers of 
Lady Nicotine Cigar had, at one stroke, 
reaped the entire fruits of my long and 
costly advertising campaign. 

“Gentlemen! that was one hell of a 
day for me. It did not require much 
reflection and figuring on my part, to 
show me that I was a goner. Prosper- 
ous though I was, I had staked every- 
thing on the advertising campaign. I 
had notes coming due, with no funds to 
meet them; and I knew that renewal of 
the notes was next to impossible, since 
the Delighto Cigar was a dead one and 
{ had made it my chief asset as a talking 
point with the bankers. 
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“Breem, I found out next day, was 

back of the Lady Nicotine Cigar. That 
was on Monday. I went nearly wild, 
wandering about town and watching 
Lady Nicotine Cigars sell by the wagon- 
load. Delighto Cigars would have sold 
the same way, had Breem not stolen the 
fruition of my advertising campaign. 
On Tuesday | found that I was too 
deep in the financial bog to extricate my- 
self. My creditors, prompted by a word 
from Breem who was director in several 
banks, put me into the hands of receiv- 
ers. I went through bankruptcy and 
came out with nothing except the shirt 
on my back. 
- “You might wonder why Breem, hav- 
ing tricked me out of my ad campaign, 
didn’t let it go at that, without seeing 
that my financial ruin was complete. 
I had always known him for a snake 
and had once refused to shake hands 
with him ; that was enough ; he swore to 
‘gct’ me, and he made good his threat. 
Did the job to a crisp brown. It ended 
with me penniless and old age coming 
on fast. I’m fifty-four now. All this 
happened about twelve years ago— 
maybe, it was only eight—the liquor 
has fuddled my brain. 

“Well, gentlemen, the disaster broke 
my nerve as well as my pocketbook. I'd 
been engaged to marry a young woman 
who lived on luxuries. No use going 
into that. The affair blew up. That 
was hard, terribly hard. When a man 
hits the forties and tears the soul of his 
life out by the roots, there isn’t much 
of him left. I began hitting the booze. 
The toboggan can carry you a long ways 
in eight—or is it twelve?—years. At 
various times I have been up in police 
court, booked on charges ranging from 
vagrancy to plain drunk. I even served 
one term in the workhouse—but under 
an assumed name, to hide my shame 
from my former friends. 

“All these years I have had but one 
thought in my brain: to revenge myself 
on Breem. It seemed like, everywhere 
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I turned, no matter where I would go, 
I either saw him or was reminded of 
his prosperity. Once, I recall, he stag- 
gered out of a hotel, plastered to the 
eyes. Evidently he wanted to get the 
fresh air, for he walked home; I fol- 
lowed him, a few feet behind; times 
over, I could have stepped up and killed 
him with my bare hands. That would 
have been too simple, too easy—some- 
thing held me back. 

“A couple of wecks ago, this China- 
man, his valet, the fellow you heard me 
talking to on Breem’s back porch, came 
to see me. It was Sunday afternoon, 
at my old shack along the shores of the 
river. I didn’t know who he was— 
found out later that he was Breem’s 
valet. He sparred with me a while, 
until I could see that he wanted some- 
thing done to Breem. 

““V’m looking for the man that hates 
Breem more than any other man on 
earth hates him,’ said the Chinaman. ‘I 
dug into his past and listed all his ene- 
mies. I followed them up, and singled 
you out as probably the most bitter.’ 

“He was right. I guess the raisin- 
jack whisky I’d been drinking lately had 
devoured what little principle and con- 
science I had left. We sparred some 
more, for the Chinaman was as cau- 
tious as a burglar. Then it came out. 
He would pay me a thousand dollars 
cash and nine thousand more when 
3reem was out of the way. Later on, 
when I’d weakened, he raised his bid 
twenty thousand: that made thirty thou- 
sand in all. He had everything mapped 
out for me to go ahead. His plans were 
elaborate and arranged to the last detail. 
At his guidance, I fixed it with Mizaira, 
who washed windows on Breem’s floor 
in the Dakota Building, so I could take 
the cleaner’s place in the afternoons. 
That enabled me to get a pass-key to 
Breem’s office, so that I could walk in on 
him any moment I desired. He was 
cunning, was this Chinaman—never 
once mentioned murder. He sort of sat 
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back and shoved me into it. All he of- 
fered me was the opportunity to be 
alone with Lreem and discuss the past. 
Never once did he commit himself di- 
rectly, but, of course, I realized from 
the start that what he wanted was 
Breem’s death. Wise as he was, the 
Chinaman was a fool, for I would have 
murdered Breem for nothing, even paid 
for the chance. J] guess, though, he 
figured that with a big sum like that, I 
could make an easy get-away and 
thereby shield his own participation as 
an accessory before the fact. 

“! was for killing Breem first time 
I got alone with him, and evidently the 
Chinaman guessed my intention, for he 
sweated blood enticing a promise out of 
me, not to strike until he gave the word. 
Always he referred to it as ‘the impend- 
ing interview.’ He said that he had 
timed the affair to the day, to the hour, 
and even to the minute, so that if my in- 
terview with Bbreem developed into trou- 
ble, suspicion would fall on some one 
else and give me a perfect alibi. So I 
waited his word and kept myself in 
control. Also, I had begun to perk up 
at thought of a few more years of life 
with a roll of money, such as the Chi- 
nese valet offered me, to enjoy it with. 

“That’s about all. This afternoon, the 
Chinaman was downtown and around 
noon he got to me and passed the word 
that I was to be at work in the corridor 
near Breem’s office at a quarter to two 
o'clock. Then he was to appear and 
give me a certain sign, whereupon I was 
immediately to enter Breem’s office, on 
the pretext of washing the windows, and 
have my ‘interview’ with him. 

“Tt all went off without a hitch. At 
a few minutes after two—I remember 
the time, having looked at my watch re- 
peatedly in my eagerness and nervous- 
ness—a young fellow left Breem’s office 
by the door into the hall. It was young 
Walter Mellody, an attorney, and he 
proceeded directly to his own office 
down the corridor. Breem’s Chinese 
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valet had been loitering about, listen- 
ing. The instant Mellody’s door banged 
behind him, the Chinaman gave me the 
signal. I picked up my bucket and rags 
and took out my pass-key. Went into 
Breem’s room. He was busy at his 
desk. I nodded and went over and 
started to wash a window. ‘Then I 
turned and, on a shelf, noticed a large 
iron corporation seal, just as the China- 
man had pointed out to me before. I 
picked it up, clutched it tightly, raised 
it, tiptoed over and—Breem was dead. 
“The Chinaman and I had it all 
worked out to a matter of seconds. I 
knew exactly what I was to do. I came 
out of Breem’s room, very weak in the 
knees. For a moment I thought I 
would collapse or faint. It’s a terrify- 
ing experience to kill a man. The 
Chinaman had vanished. It was in our 
plans for me to go about my work, so 
everything would seem natural. [| 
couldn’t do that. The thought of Breem 
back there in the office, with police com- 
ing soon as sure as death and taxes, 
threw a panic into me. I hid my bucket 
and wash rags in a corner and bolted. I 
was to lie low at my cabin for a few 
days, until the first storm blew over; 
then the Chinese valet was to bring my 
money. I couldn’t wait. Seemed like 
every man on the street looked at me 
in suspicion, and I began to feel that 
everybody I passed was a detective, 
ready to arrest me. I smashed our pre- 
arranged plans and went to the China- 
nan to-night for my money. I guess 
1¢ feared I might do as much, for he 
lad the bills all ready and wrapped in 
that newspaper bundle that the cripple’s 
holding yonder, when he came to the 
door. I ought to have minded his in- 


structions. 


1 
1 
| 


It proved my undoing.” 
Old Marleybone faltered off into si- 
lence. His head and shoul 


ders sagged 


forward, and it seemed as if all the 
bones in his body had dissolved into 
jelly. 

“No,” said The Cuckoo reflectively, 


“it wasn’t failure to carry out the China- 
man’s instructions that proved your un- 
doing. You would have been perfectly 
safe if you had not started to wash 
Breem’s windows and left the job half 
done with water splashed on the floor. 
Wolverton, you take him over to central. 
I'll bring the Chinaman in by myself.” 

“Need any help?” asked Wolverton 
anxiously. 

The Cuckoo frowned proudly. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A SILVER CIGARETTE HOLDER. 


T had been an uncomforiable evening 

for old Blakely. The sepulchral 
stillness of the room in which lay the 
body of the late Mr, Clint Breem had 
extended throughout the huge house 
like a depressing fog. Blakely wanted 
to relieve his growing terror by scream- 
ing, and the silence—delicately divided 
into mechanical monotonousness by the 
solemn, impersonal ticking of the tall 
hall clock—made his enforced quiet a 
nightmare of reality. 

It seemed that, every time he peered 
from a window, a policeman was am- 
bling past. Of course, Blakely knew 
that this was the customary routine of 
a patrolman on his regular beat; but, 
somehow, the coincidence of the police- 
man’s passing and Blakely’s trips to the 
window had an ominous suggestion of 
evil omens on ia par with a black cat 
crossing one’s path at night. The pa- 
trolman signified the law, and his pres- 
ence brought home to old Blakely that 
the law is very close at the elbow of 
the guilty. 

It was dawning on him, with full 
force, that the Chinese valet had drawn 
him into a terrible predicament. He 
passed a moist hand over his forehead 
and found the brow hot. He felt of his 
pulse ; it raced madly, occasionally stop 
ping for an eternity to miss a beat. 
Sounds had reversed themselves in old 


Blakely’s ears: 


the clanging of passing 
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street cars seemed to come from over- 
head. His mirror told him that he was 
going to pieces, and the reflection that 
peered back at him from the glass was 
strange and alien to him. The image 
was not that of Blakely, the Blakely he 
knew ; it was a new Blakely, trembling, 
hollow-eyed, haunted, on the verge of 
collapse. Unable longer to stand the 
solitude terror of being alone with him- 
self, he moved trancelike to the bed- 
room of the Chinese valet. 

That individual, he found sitting com- 
fortably in an exceptionally uncomfort- 
able chair—yet this was no more a rid- 
dle than the Chinaman himself. His 
face blank like a waxen cast, the Chi- 
nese valet sat motionless: a sphinx over- 
looking a desert and contemplating 
events with the amused tolerance and 
indifference of one who has all eternity 
before him. Nor did the entrance of the 
quavering-voiced Blakely cause the 
Chinaman so much as to bat an eye or 
wrinkle his forehead. 

“T told you to stay away from me,” 
he commented with cold harshness, after 
a gaze that went clear through Blakely 
and riveted tightly in his back, hold- 
ing him. “You would be a dangerous 
man to employ in a powder mill.” 

“T had to come!” gasped Blakely, at- 
tempting to swallow from a dry mouth. 
“T’ve got a hunch that something’s going 
to blow up. I can’t stand this house any 
longer. I’m going to disappear, and I 
want my money.” 

The eyes of the Chinese valet moved 
slowly up and down like a set of scales 
coming to rest. With exceeding slow- 
ness, he brought a flat package of cur- 
rency from an inner pocket and tossed 
it into the lap of Blakely, whose hands 
closed on it with the speed of a steel 
trap. A deep sigh of relief came from 
the aged secretary. 

“T suspected as much,” commented 
the Chinaman serenely. “Naturally, if 


you desert the ship, you make a flaw in 
the gem of crime. 


To remain here 
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would be safe. To disappear—that 
means suspicion, and it might filter back 
through you to me. However, you will 
be in a madhouse, apparently, if you 
remain another twenty-four hours un- 
der this roof. Take your money and 
go.” 

Old Blakely had been running his fin- 
gers through the bills. 

“Why, there’s only five thousand dol- 
lars here!” he said angrily. “I was to 
have a half of the plunder—fifty thou- 
sand dollars in my own right.” 

“I find that you are worth only five 
thousand dollars to me,” purred the Chi- 
nese valet. “Who Knows, but that your 
disappearance may cause me three hun- 
dred and ninety-five thousand dollars’ 
worth of annoyance, making my loss 
two hundred thousand more than the 
amount I originally figured as net?” 

“T won't take it!” declared old Blakely 
furiously. “I want my honest share.” 

The Chinaman’s lips parted to form 
a red circle. He laughed metallically. 

“Honest?” he repeated with sarcasm. 
“Let me tell you something, my friend. 
You are lucky that I am animated by 
generosity to the extent of five thou- 
sand dollars. You will take it or noth- 
ing.” : 


“T'll expose you!” faltered Blakely 


weakly. “I'll squeal.” 

“Go ahead!” invited the Chinaman 
calmly. “I have taken all that into ac- 
count. You were my accomplice. You 
robbed the safe.” 

“T'll admit that.” 


“You committed the murder.” 

“What?” whispered Blakely in terror. 
“You’d dare accuse me of that ?” 

“Why not? I have established a per- 
fect alibi. It would be easy to convince 
the police that I know nothing of the 
crime, that you were merely trying to 
fasten it on me to divide the punishment. 
Five thousand dollars is not to be 
sneezed at. It will enable you to get 
away. It will keep you for a year, for 
two years, if you watch the pennies. 
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Half a loaf is better than no dough, 
Which do you prefer, five thousand or 
nothing ?” 

Blakely was too dumfounded to re- 
spond. With one lightning movement, 
his air castles had collapsed. He was 
face to face with the realization that he 
had been used as a tcol and that now, 
his usefulness ended, he was being cast 
aside. His riotous thoughts did not 
have time to shape themselves into a 
final conclusion, for suddenly the door 
swung open as silently as though a 
breeze had loosed it. 

A cripple stood on the threshold: a 
hunchback in greasy old clothes. He 
leaned on his crutch as if it were a bat- 
tlement from which he took the measure 
of the enemy with his scrutinizing green 
eyes. It was The Cuckoo. 

“IT am from the police,” said The 
Cuckoo calmly. Blakely now noticed, 
with alarm and terror, that the hunch- 
back’s right hand was in his pocket and 
holding an automatic quite distinctly 
outlined under the cloth. “I would a 
word with thee, my yellow friend!” The 
Cuckoo continued, smiling acridly at the 
Chinese valet. ‘‘Marleybone is in jail.” 

“The best-laid schemes of mice and 
men!” cooed the Chinaman softly and 
with frank admiration. “You work 
fast. I never dreamed that I should be 
disturbed as early as this evening.” 

“Who is this fellow?” demanded The 
Cuckoo, frowning at the trembling old 
Blakely. 

“Breem’s private secrefary,’ was the 
Chinaman’s answer, “and a loyal em- 
ployee. Crime would be about as apt to 
enter into his dense cranium as a rabbit 
would be inclined to attack a_ wolf, 
Chen, too, it is quite apparent that he 
would die of heart failure before you 


got him to police headquarters. Let 
him pass. Your business is with me.” 
Che Cuckoo stood aside while old 


Blakely tottered forth into the dimly 
lighted hallway. Five minutes later, 


Blakely had hastily pocketed all avail- 
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able cash in his room and was out in the 
cold night, headed for the ends of the 
earth. 

“Pray, be seated!” invited the China- 
man courteously. He cast an uneasy 
eye at the cripple’s body. “I am amazed 
to be thus confronted. But, then, we 
Chinese are superstitious in the matter 
of dwarfs.” 

The Cuckoo slid into a chair and laid 
his crutches on the floor beside him, but 
never letting his eyes move from the 
Chinese valet, and keeping him covered 
with the automatic which he brought 
from his side pocket and held ominously 
in his lap. 

“Marleybone has 
Cuckoo informed crisply. 
him under lock and key.” 

“You have the murderer, eh? That’s 
nice!” said the Chinese valet. 

“And you, too, are in the net, Mr. 
Yellow Man.” 

“Yes?” drawled the Chinaman lan- 
guidly. He drew from his pocket a 
curious cigarette holder of smooth sil- 


The 
have 


confessed,” 
“We 


ver, about eight inches long. “And 
what do you want with me?” 
“You were the brains behind the 


crime. Admitting that you were cunning 
enough not to suggest the murder di- 
rectly, limiting your suggestions to the 
fact that you had devised a scheme by 
which Marleybone could interview 
sreem still the law is elastic enough 
that I can secure your conviction both 
as an accessory before the fact and as 
an accessory to the murder.” 

“T have a violent prejudice against ar- 
rest,” parried the Chinese valet with a 
manufactured yawn. “Arrests are so 
annoying.” 

‘My hat off to you!’ The Cuckoo ad- 
mitted admiringly. “I used to think 
that ice was cool, but ice is red-hot 
alongside you. If you don’t mind, now 
that your hand is played out—what did 
you get out of this affair?” 

[he Chinaman weighed his visitor 
through a long silence. 








“In deference to your cleverness,” he 
countered, “I do not mind answering 
your question. Breem was a sugar 
hoarder. I blackmailed him, charged 
him five per cent of what he was about 
to clean up, for my silence. Then it 
became advisable to have him elimi- 
nated. ‘Dead men tell no tales’—so, I 
believe, you Caucasians put it.” 

“What proof did you have of Breem’s 
sugar hoarding?” queried The Cuckoo 
intently. “You must have gotten hold 
of some secret records.” 

“T did,” answered the Chinaman lan- 
guidly. “He paid me the stipulated 
five per cent: an even one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. In return, I handed back 
his two loose-leaf books, his secret rec- 
ords. They were his true records. The 
books he kept for examination by secret- 
service men were doctored; they were 
masks. You will find the two loose- 
leaf books on the desk of Mr. Clint 
Breem’s office. If not there, somewhere 
near by, for he checked out into eternity 
a few minutes after he got them back.” 

“Why wouldn't young Lawyer Mel- 
lody talk?” 

“T had tipped him off that Breem had 
used him as a goat. In return, he de- 
cently gave me his oath not to betray 
his source of information. Are there 
any other little matters on which you 
desire to interrogate me?” 

“T'll do the rest of the interrogating 
at the police station,” retorted The 
Cuckoo shortly. 

The Chinaman smiled blandly, im- 
perturbed, ‘ He sat in silence a moment, 
his right arm extended beside him on 
his reading table, toying with the long 
silver cigarette holder. “Suddenly the 
arm moved with the speed of an adder’s 
fangs. Only too late, The Cuckoo 
caught the significance of the movement. 
Two wires led up from the floor to the 
reading lamp on the table, the wires 
that supplied the electric current. As 
the Chinese valet’s arm snapped out, 
The Cuckoo roared in rage, for—for 
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one brief instant—he saw that the insu- 
lation had been scraped from the wires. 
Over the open space of the copper 
dropped the silver cigarette holder, 
short-circuiting the current. A _ fuse 
blew somewhere in the house and all 
the lights went out. 

The Cuckoo fired instantly at the 
point in the darkness where the China- 
man had been sitting. The bullet struck 
a windowpane and the glass shattered 
with a crash. The door into the hall 
was open and from out in the darkness 
came a taunting laugh. The Cuckoo 
jerked out his pocket flash and rushed 
to the head of the stairs, throwing the 
circle of light down the long flight of 
thickly carpeted steps. 

The Chinaman had vanished. Some- 
where below a door banged. The 
Cuckoo knew that his prize fish had 
escaped from the net, that the Chinese 
valet had become swallowed up in the 
blizzard. That, in itself, was enough 
to make The Cuckoo furious. Couple 
to it the fact that the Chinaman in 
darting past The Cuckoo in the dark 
had thrust forth a lightning hand to 
touch his hump for good luck, and it 
is easily understood why The Cuckoo 
fairly foamed at the mouth. 


CHAPTER XV. 
INTO POLICE ARCHIVES. 


JUR hours later-——at three in the 

morning—the gale had died down 
and the snow ceased falling. Stars were 
out, twinkling coldly. The wheels of 
owl cars creaked frostily as they swung 
about curves on the downtown tracks. 
Nocturnally automobiles 
craunched through the snow with a 
noise that shattered the still night. 

A light shone from a sixth-floor win- 
dow of the otherwise deserted and 
darkened Dakota Building. In _ the 
private office of the late Clint Breem, 
lounged a group of contrasts. Wolver- 
ton was there, visibly disappointed at 
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the escape of the Chinese valet. The 
Cuckoo, with a sheepish expression, 
whistled between his teeth whenever a 
silence turned Wolverton’s accusing 
eyes his way. 

Young Lawyer Mellody, released 
from jail, sat near the radiator, his 
checks rounded in a grateful smile. Oc- 
casionally his right hand crept forth to 
press the dainty fingers of Virginia, 
whom The Cuckoo had considerately 
routed from bed to hear the good news 
and then, at her insistence, had accom- 
panied him downtown in her car for the 
reunion with her lover. 

The Cuckoo had found, in a drawer 
of the huge flat-top rosewood desk, 
where Lreem had temporarily placed 
them, the two loose-leaf books bound 
in black leather that constituted the se- 
cret records of Breem’s manipulations 
with hoarded sugar. 

“This is the most interesting two vol- 
umes I ever perused,” he cackled, as he 
closed the books and pounded his fist 
atop them. “The whole works is as 
clear as daylight here, and it’s sound 
evidence for a grand jury, for the en- 
tries are all in Breem’s own handwrit- 
ing. It’s as fine a catch of fish as I 
ever helped land. There’s Charlie Mil- 
laney, a society dandy, with a million 
bank roll. There’s Mattewan, the lead- 
ing lawyer of the upper crust. Carden, 
the stock plunger and broker, was in 
on the deal. Fourteen in all—every 
man of them a landmark of the business 
and professional world.” 

“But, look here,” protested Wolver- 
ton, with a growl, “so far, so good; but 
no hoarded sugar had been sold. They 
were just on the verge of unloading 
when Breem passed on. No crime had 
been committed. It was only in process, 
in a contemplated stage.” 

“Conspiracy !” 
grimly. 


corrected Mellody 
“The Lever act can hold them 
for conspiring to extort exorbitant food 
prices.” 


“That,” reminded The Cuckoo philo- 
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sophically, “is a matter that is entirely 
up to the Federal grand jury. There’s 
many a slip between the secret servicé 
and the grand jury, I'll admit. How- 
ever, my share of the work is done. I’ve 
nailed the sugar-hoarding plot, pre- 
vented a crime involving millions of ille- 
gal plunder. You, Miss Virginia, are 
the sole heir to your late stepfather’s 
sugar holdings, for he unquestionably 
had an enormous hoard of sugar before 
he started pyramiding with dummy 
companies working wash sales.” 

“We'll sell the sugar at the fair price 
fixed by the government,” declared Vir- 
ginia firmly. “Irom what you all say, 
nobody is out now except Mr. Breem’s 
band of conspirators. They’re out one 
hundred thousand dollars among them- 
selves—the blackmail levy demanded by 
the Chinese valet. Considering the 
source of the money, I don’t see why 
any one should begrudge the Chinaman 
his success in that particular direction,” 

“Mr. Breem, eh?” repeated The 
Cuckoo with an intent look. 

“He was my stepfather,” Virginia de- 
clared after a moment; “not my real fa 
ther. I was never happy with him. 
Possibly it will sound cold-blooded, but 
[ am unable to shed many real tears. 
Much as I regret the violence of his 
death, he was an evil genius. I shall 
be glad to forget him, to leave his life 
and——” 

She smiled at Mellody and flushed 
daintily. 

“Amen!” declared The Cuckoo with 
emphatic approval. ‘“Breem dug a pit 
for his neighbor and fell into it him- 
self,” 

“But the Chinaman!” 
Wolverton with a scowl. 

“He is a cunning man,” reminded The 
Cuckoo, sagely twisting his head. “The 
wonder to me is, not that he escaped, 
but that we eyes on him at 
all. I thought he had been blown into 


murmured 


ever set 


” 


eternity, but—— 
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“Then,” mourned Wolverton gloom- The Cuckoo paused. His eyes drifted 
ily, “you don’t think we have much to one side and encountered a bowl of 
chance of catching him?” granulated sugar on the desk. Across 


“Can one capture. the wind?” asked its top were the gouged impressions of 
The Cuckoo solemnly. ‘There is, of fingers, where reem had toyed lovingly 
course, one chance against him: his with his white idol. 


criminal genius will lure him on to the “Sugar!” whispered The Cuckoo 
cominission of further crimes. He is a _ tensely. 
moth who toys with flames. We have They leaned forward—with bated 


only to wait for the right flame to singe breath stared in awe at the white crys- 


his wings. Then he will fall, and fall tals.. Pure and white it lay before them 
hard, for good and all. Meantime, —yet a great gambling device, an in- 
there is little we can do.” strument of crime. 

THE END s 
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CONFLICT BETWEEN SAFE MANUFACTURERS 
AND CRACKSMEN 


AFES date from the latter half of the eighteenth century, when instead of 

the strong boxes opening at the top, a box with a swinging door on one of 

its upright sides came into use. The first safes manufactured in the United States 

were composed of two layers of sheet iron strongly riveted together. Ina space 

between the two layers of metal was put material to protect the safe’s contents 

from fire. At first, American safes were made with plain surfaces studded with 
rivets; later panels were inserted. 

Burglars usually opened safes of this type with keys they had stolen or made, 
though occasionally the safes were broken into. Pickaxes, crowbars, hammers, 
and chisels were the tools used in the latter case. 

With the introduction of gunpowder as a means of foreing safes, the early 
type of safe was discarded and stronger ones were made, Several sheets of iron 
and stecl, each half an inch thick, were imposed alternately one above the other 
until the shell of the strong box was half an inch thick. Special locks, with dials 
of one hundred numbers, was one of the means used to frustrate safe burglar 
Later the jambs of safe doors were made in steps, for it was found that cracksmen 
could force the ordinary jamb with ease. 

Kach new device of the manufacturers was followed by new tools to over 


come the added obstruction put in the thieves’ way. The brace and bit, the “up- 
right,” drills, and jimmies mtide in sections, jacks, rippers, and cutters were some 


of the earlier of the implements. A wedge was employed to make a space be- 
tween the jamb and the door of a safe. Into this space gunpowder was poured 
and the safe door blown off 

Jambs with steps were then installe« 


1 1 1 + 1 . 
but the burglar could afford to dis- 
‘agard dc ice . ; “+ - : ; | ] } 

regard devices of that sort after he secured a drill that would penetrate steel. 
He simply made a hole through the door down into the combination lock and with 
‘ “4 wt wl 1 1} } ] F 4} } | ; ° } 1 : 

a straight wire picked up the wheels of the lock and threw back the bolts holding 
> 1 . 2 1- | yHami snd +4 ] -} , + . 

the door in place. Dynamite and n troglycerin first were used to blow safes 
1 - . 

about the year 1890. 
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Author of ‘‘Strictly Business,’’ etc. 


T was only when he had made 
the third turn in his walk 
from the railway station that 
Matthias Kenwood realized 

that he was being followed, and by a 
woman. The idea sent just the faint- 
est semblance of a romantic. thrill 
through his veins, for Matthias was not 
the type of man who is accustomed to 
feminine pursuit. Nevertheless, he 
clutched the wallet which he carried 
in the breast pocket of his coat and 
gripped his loaded walking stick more 
firmly. He tried to speculate as to the 
cause of this attention from the trim lit- 
tle figure that showed, now clearly out- 
lined in silhouette under the occasional 
arclights along the roadway, now 
merged in the shadows of the unillu- 
mined stretches, where overhanging 
trees and backgrounds of privet hedge 
and boxwood seemed to absorb it en- 
tirely. 

When the junior partner of the law 
firm of Brent & Brent, Kenwood’s em- 
ployers, had handed him the flat pack- 
age of papers with instructions to de- 
liver it without delay and in person at 
the residence of their eccentric client, 
Latimer Hardy, the settled, sedate clerk 
had not felt that the mission involved 
any particular hazards or that it was 
likely to be spiced with the flavor of 
romance or adventure 

He was to take the train to Myrhurst, 
some fifty miles away, go to Hardy’s 
house, deliver the package, taking 
Hlardy’s personal receipt therefor, and 
his task was accomplished. It was a 
little out of the ordinary, and yet the 


law clerk frequently had to undertake 
journeys on ventures that promised a 
great deal more diversion and excite- 
ment than the present one. 

Arriving in Myrhurst without mishap 
shortly after dusk, he had undertaken, 
with the aid of the station agent’s in- 
structions, to find his way afoot to the 
Hardy residence. He had not been told 
that the package he carried was of any 
particular value, even to the owner, al- 
though he conjectured that it must be 
important, from the fact that he was 
directed to convey it personally. 

Now he began to experiment. He 
crossed the road and recrossed ; he made 
two unnecessary turns, just to make 
absolutely certain that he was correct in 
his surmise. [ach time the woman fol- 
lowed. 

Finally he decided to bring the af- 
fair to a climax. He felt no fear. The 
woman was of slight build and Ken- 
wood had the contempt, shared by so 
many of his sex, for feminine skill in 
handling firearms. For one thing he 
did not believe that the contents of his 
wallet would justify his fair pursuer 
in holding him up; and, even if they 
did, he felt confident of his ability to 
defend himself against so frail an ad- 
ver: ary 

He waited on a corner under one of 
the arclights, stationing himself in such 
a way that his form remained in com- 
parative shadow, while the rays from 
above fell directly on the approaching 
figure. 

Seemingly unabashed at the action of 
her quarry in thus standing at bay, the 
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woman advanced unfalteringly into the 
illumined area and finally stood face 
to face with him. 

For a full half minute, neither spoke. 
The silence was embarrassing to Ken- 
wood during the first fifteen seconds. 
The end of the next fifteen found him 
parched of mouth and trembling nerv- 
ously. The tension was unendurable. 
He raised his hat courteously and ad- 
dressed her in his most urbane tones, 
at the same time holding his heavy 
stick in such a way as to guard against 
any unexpected attack. 

“Pardon me, madam,” he said; ‘but 
I am under the impression that you have 
been following me. J] hope you won't 
consider me impertinently curious if I 
inquire the reason for this friendly in- 
terest on the part of one who is an en- 
tire stranger to me.” 

The girl laughed softly, and there 
was a ring of genuine amusement in her 





voice as she replied: 

“You needn’t think I’m following you 
on your own account. I[ don’t like 
dusty, dried-up, snuffy old law clerks.” 

“I don’t take snuff,” Matthias inter- 
rupted with dignity. 

“You don’t need to take snuff to look 
snuffy,’ the girl retorted. “But, jesting 
aside, I want to talk to you about some 
thing serious and important. Will you 
walk along the road with me a little 
way? We'll attract less attention than 
if we stand here on the corner.” 

In the white light from the arc, Ken 
wood could see that the young woman 
was decidedly attractive. There was a 
cleverness about her large eyes aud the 
expression of her mobile, softly curved 
mouth that was decidedly refreshing to 
a man who rarely came in contact with 
femininity in its more charming aspects. 

Matthias Kenwood’s life was largely 
a routine, humdrum affair, passed 
mostly at the office of Brent & Brent 
The chief 
feminine drawing card of the former 


and at his boarding house 
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was the stenographer who chewed gum 
and hummed jazz all day long, except 
when in the act of taking dictation 
from one of the firm. Her complexion 
suggested an atrocious chromo. Her 
eyebrows were a mere line that gave 
an added note of supervacuity to a coun- 
tenance that normally suggested only a 
rudimentary mentality. The boarding 
house, on the other hand, furnished 
Kenwood with the rather hopeless, 
faded, outworn types, plus a sprinkling 
of dowagers of moderate means and 
bachelor girls who made a brave ef- 
fort to pretend that they were so from 
choice. 

The girl before him was entirely dif- 
ferent. There was an individuality, a 
pleasing, magnetic quality in her voice, 
her smile, her gestures, the poise of her 
figure. Kenwood felt drawn to her. 
Whatever her motives might be in fol- 
lowing him, he was certain that she had 
no sinister designs. 

He fell into step beside her, and 
they proceeded along the narrow mac- 
adamed walk bordered on either side 
by strips of lawn. Kenwood’s thirty- 
six-year-old heart throbbed just a'‘trifle 
more briskly than usual, and there was 
a lithe springiness in his stride, as he 
felt a small hand nestle into his arm 
and cling there confidingly. [ven the 
most prosaic law clerk has his romantic 
moments; and this was one of Maithias 
Kenwood’s. 

“I’m going to ask you a favor,” his 
companion was saying. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“I want you to let me deliver the 
package you have brought for Mr. 
Hardy.” 

“How do you know I have a package 
for Mr. Hardy?” he demanded, a hint 
oi suspicion creeping into his tone. 

“It is enough that I know, without 
explaining the how and the why,” she 
answered, “Tell me, will you trust me, 
will you believe me when I say that I 
am acting for Mr. Hardy’s best in- 
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terests in asking you to let me take 
charge of this package?” 

Matthias Kenwood was perplexed. 
Impressed as he was, from superficial 
appearances, with the girl's sincerity 
and honesty, he was, nevertheless, re- 
pelled by the cool effrontery of her re- 
quest that he surrender his trust to a 
stranger. By nature he was a cautious 
man and the faculty asserted itself now. 
He refused to let his judgment be 
swayed by his sentiment for a pretty 
face and a charming manner. 

“I’m sorry, madam,” he replied; “but 
I am in honor bound to deliver my pack- 
age to Mr. Latimer Hardy personally. 
i would be guilty of a breach of my 
employers’ confidence, if I complied 
with your request.” 

The girl’s voice rose a little and Ken- 
wood could feel the hand on his arm 
tremble with intensity of emotion. 
“Please,” she pleaded. ‘Do I look like 
the kind of woman who would rob you? 
Do you think I am not trying to serve 
Mr. Hardy?” 

“I’m sorry, madam,” Kenwood re- 
plied, “if I seem to doubt you; but | 
cannot break my pledge to my employ- 
ers. I am going to Mr. Hardy’s to de- 
liver the package as I have been in- 
structed. Here is the street now.” 

Gently he disengaged his arm and, 
standing off a foot or so from his com 
panion, gave a courteous bow and 
raised his hat. Then he turned and 
walked briskly along the road on which 
the Hardy house was situated. After 
less than a dozen paces, he glanced over 
his shoulder. The girl was nowhere in 


ight. 
IT. 


Latimer Hardy, the 


Brent, 


The abode of 
eccentric old client of Brent & 
stood well apart from the other resi- 
dences scattered along the thorough- 


fare. Even in the semigloom, the house 


conveyed a subtle impression of de- 
repitude and decay. A stretch of un 


occupied land on either side was cov- 
ered with underbrush, and occasionally 
a stunted tree. The building itself was 
substantial and well constructed. It 
was of rough gray stone with a sloping 
roof. A heavy growth of ivy covered 
the walls, and the topmost tendrils made 
a vain effort to climb to the roof. A 
closed-in porch ran around three sides, 
while a narrow stone balcony was con- 
structed outside each of the upper win- 
dows. 

Matthias Kenwood took in these de- 
tails as he approached the gateway 
where he paused for a moment in si- 
lent contemplation of the residence be- 
fore him. The upper windows were 
darkened, but a dull gleam of light 
came from the hallway and one of the 
ground-floor rooms. 

Trying the wicket, he found that a 
hinge was broken, and that it gave forth 
a groan of pained protest as he pushed 
it open. The sound seemed to attract 
the attention of some one inside the 
house. There was an immediate stir, as 
though in preparation for his arrival. 
He proceeded along the gravel path, 
mounted the three steps to the screen 
door of the porch, and was about to 
touch the bell button, when a figure sud- 
denly appeared in the inner doorway 
—that of the house proper—and ges- 
tured him to silence by laying a warning 
finger on the lips. 

The apparition was so unexpected 
that Matthias gave a slight gasp of as- 
tonishment and clutched his stick de- 
terminedly. There was something un- 
canny about the incident, and he was 
resolved to be on his guard. 

On the instant, a new thought flashed 
into his mind. The girl who had fol- 
lowed him from the station had im- 
pressed him favorably in spite of her 
odd request that he give over his trust 
to her. He felt sorry that he had not 
listened to her at least to the extent of 
drawing her out and persuading her to 
explain herself more clearly. He re- 











gretted his abrupt dismissal of her. 
Plainly she had intended to warn him, 
to safeguard him, to help him. But 
against whom? Against what? 

The figure in the doorway advanced 
and flung open the porch screen. The 
faint light from the sky and the dis- 
tant are in the roadway gave Matthias 
his first identifying view of the person 
who was welcoming him to the Hardy 
residence. 

It was a woman, tall, angular, spare 
of figure, yet with a marked feline lithe- 
ness suggesting a certain degree of 
wiry, muscular strength. Her face was 
pale, with heavy lines about the mouth 
and across the forehead. The eyes were 
puffy and heavily pouched underaeath. 
They were very dark, almost black, it 
seemed to Kenwood, with a fiercely 
burning brightness that might have 
been the result of the contrast they ef- 
fected with the extreme pallor of her 
face. Surmounting this, was a dis 
ordered array of vivid red hair; it was 
a flame red and, accompanied by a 
rounded, youthful countenance, would 
have been considered strikingly beau 
tiful. As it was, the pallid, haglike fea 
tures beneath it, gave it a grotesque, re 
pellent aspect. 

The woman was robed in a white 
cover-all apron that fastened at the 
back. What garb she wore underneath 
that, Kenwood could not tell. Now she 
spoke in a sibilant whisper that served 
to bear out the general unpleasant im- 
pression of uncanninéss, associated with 
her whole personality. 

“You are from Brent & Brent?” she 
inquired. 

“Ves,” Kenwood admitted 


“You have brought the pa k ige Mr. 
Hardy sent for?” 
ey 99 
Les 


“Give it to me.” 


A long, clawlike hand, on which the 
veins stood out in gray ridges against 
the dead-white background, was ex- 
tended clutchingly. 


Kenwood drew 
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back, a shudder of trepidation and aver- 
sion passing over him in spite of his 
effort to keep his nerves under con- 
trol. This was the second person, other 
than the proper recipient who had de 
manded the package he bore. He now 
regretted that he had not familiarized 
himself with its contents; also, that he 
had not provided himself with some 
more effective weapon than the loaded 
walking stick on which he had relied 
thus far. 

“I beg your pardon,” he replied ; “but 
I must deliver it to Mr. Hardy person- 
ally and take his receipt. Those are 
my instructions, and I cannot go back 
on them or alter them to suit myself, no 
matter how much J may wish to do 
so.”” 

The woman let her hand fall to her 
side, where it fumbled nervously in the 
folds of her apron. “Mr. Hardy’s very 
ill,” she explained. “He isn’t allowed 
to see any one.” 

Kenwood withdrew to the first step 
of the porch. “I’m sorry,” he said. 
“In that case, I can’t deliver the pa 
pers he has sent for. When do you 
think it will be possible to see Mr. 
Hardy ?” 

“I—J don’t know,” the woman an- 
“T—[I—if you'll wait a min- 
ute, I'll speak to the doctor He’s here 
now. Come in! Please come in!” She 
descended the steps until she could lay 
her hand on Kenwood’s sleeve. Then 
she drew him after her into the house. 

Kenwood followed reluctantly. He 
distrusted this pale-faced, witchlike 
creature. She aroused a feeling of an 
tipathy and indefinable horror in him 
The ugly, 


nop of radiant 


swere d. 


wrinkled face beneath the 


hair, the long, thin 


hands and the almost unearthly white- 
n f her skin impressed him as un- 
speakably repulsive. Yet there was a 


forceful dominance about her plea that 


forced him to obs y her. 


Under the dim light of the hall gas 
lamp, her discordant ugliness was even 








more strongly emphasized. The high ; 


lights in her hair flamed out more bril- 
liantly, the ghastliness of her com- 
plexion was accentuated, her hands sug- 
gested more vividly the claws of some 
fabled monster of the nether regions. 

She led the way along a passage to a 
small room, and indicated that Ken- 
wood should enter after her. He found 
himself in the presence of a man sit- 
ting at a table and apparently com- 
pounding medicines, for he was pouring 
liquids from different vials before him 
into a large beaker. He paused in this 
occupation as the woman, followed by 
Kenwood came in, and scowled inquir- 
ingly at them. 

In his way, he was as unattractive in 
appearance as the woman was in hers. 
His forehead was high with a few tufts 
of gray-sprinkled black hair showing 
near the top of the cranium. His eye- 
brows were extremely shaggy and hung 
over his eyes in such a way as to give 
rise to the idea that they must inter- 
fere with his vision. His face was of 
a sallow, unhealthy brownness—not the 
tan of outdoor life, but the potatolike 
hue that comes from close confinement 
in a bad atmosphere and overdevotion 
to sedentary occupations. 

The woman spoke, still in the harsh 
whisper she had used out on the porch. 
“The man from Brent & Brent,” she 
announced. 

Kenwood thought he saw a crafty 
look come into the face of the man at 
the table at this announcement. He 
bowed in acknowledgment of the quasi- 
introduction. “I have a package of pa- 
pers from Mr. Hardy’s lawyers,” he 
explained. “They are to be delivered 
to him personally. When can I see 
him ?” 

The doctor shook his head slowly and 
rose to his feet. He placed his hands 
under the coat tails of his shiny broad- 
As he sat, he had ap- 
Now that 


cloth cutaway. 
peared a man of great bulk. 


he stood up, Kenwood could see that 
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he was built like a tadpole, that his large 
head and shoullers tapered into a 
wizened little body, thin, undeveloped 
legs, and small, almost dainty feet. 

“I do not know. I cannot say. Mr. 
Hardy is a very sick man,” he stated. 
“Yesterday when he sent for these—ah, 
papers, he was tolerably lucid. To-day 
he has had a relapse. He is in a coma- 
tose state. Whether he will ever come 
out of it, I cannot tell. He is an old 
man and his constitution does not favor 
his recovery; and yet, older men have 
pulled through, I shall be glad to take 
care of the papers for you and give you 
my personal receipt. [ am Mr. Hardy’s 
physician: Doctor Meagan. This lady 
is his niece, Miss Rensell. You need 
have no hesitancy in trusting her, even 
if you don’t care to trust me. She is 
Mr. Hardy’s relation.” 

Matthias Kenwood had the greatest 
hesitation in trusting the lady. The 
words, far from reassuring 
him, only served to increase his an- 
tipathy, and to render him more firm 
in his determination t out his 
employers’ instructions to the letter. 
Physically he felt that he had nothing 
to fear from the man and woman be- 
fore him. Even without his trusty 
stick, he would have been more than a 
match for the two of them, unless they 
had recourse to firearms. He deter- 
mined to test the truth of at least one 
of the physician’s satements. 

“Could I see Mr. Hardy?” he asked. 
“Just to take a look at him. I wouldn’t 
speak or disturb him in any way.” 

The and Miss Rensell ex- 
changed a significant glance as though 
debating with each other the advisa- 
bility of allowing Kenwood to see the 
patient. Then the doctor said: 

“Assuredly, my dear sir. Come this 
way.” 

He motioned Kenwood to follow him 
and went into the adjoining room, the 
door of which was overhung by a dark 
curtain. This he drew aside, 
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holding it for Kenwood to precede him. 
The lawyer’s clerk now found himself in 
the dimly lighted sick room of Latimer 
Hardy. Adjusting his eyes to the illu- 
mination, he made out the thin, ascetic 
face of his firm’s odd client outlined 
against the pillows that supported his 
head. It was some years since he had 
seen the old man, but though the fea- 
tures were now pinched and drawn and 
the cheeks abnormally sunken with ill- 
ness, Kenwood could still recognize 
him, 

He approached closer to the bed and 
could see the movement of the coun- 
terpane as the sick man drew and ex- 
pelled his breath. The eyes were shut 
and the face had the transparent aspect 
that indicates the hovering of the death 
angel. The doctor touched him on the 
shoulder. 

“He is unconscious. He has been that 
way since noon. It might be very dan 
gerous—if not fatal—to attempt to 
arouse him. It is a sort of lethargy or 
stupor. To-morrow, perhaps as 

Kenwood turned and faced the 
speaker, fixing him squarely with his 
eye. “All right,” he said. ‘Thank you, 
doctor, I will call in to-morrow. If 
our client does not recover, I believe his 
interests will be best served by keep- 
ing all papers intact in his attorneys’ 
hands.” 

The doctor bowed. “He may be ra- 
tional in the morning. I expect the 
crisis to pass during the early hours fol- 
lowing the dawn. Miss Rensell will be 
up with him all night. There is a 
spare bedroom upstairs. Why not use 
it? You will be saved a tiresome extra- 
train journey. If he is not out of his 
present condition by then, you can de- 
cide to leave the package in my care or 
Miss Rensell’s, or, if you prefer, take 
it back with you.” 

Kenwood reflected 





for a moment. 


After all, he told himself, there was 
really nothing to arouse his suspicions, 
They were actually nothing more than 
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prejudices. The doctor’s suggestion 
was altogether reasonable and above- 
board. LBecause the man’s physical ap- 
pearance did not appeal to him, he was 
not justified in imputing base, if not 
actually criminal, motives to him. He 
was not even sure that the contents of 
the package he held were valuable. 
They might be some unimportant docu- 
ments which the rambling imagination 
of eccentric old Latimer Hardy had en- 
dowed with unwarranted consequence. 

“Thank you, doctor,” said Kenwood. 
“I think your suggestion a very good 
one. If you or Miss Rensell will show 
me the room you mention, I shall be 
glad to avail myself of your kind offer.” 

“Very good,” replied the doctor, with 
a sour smile. “First, let me offer you 
a bite of supper. Miss Kenwood is pre- 
paring it now. She is housekeeper, 
nurse, cook, parlormaid, factotum, 
everything, in fact. She is Mr. Hardy’s 
good angel. An excellent woman, Mr. 
—ah, I forgot to ask your name.” 

Kenwood supplied the omission. 

“Ah, Mr. Kenwood, an_ excellent 
woman,” the doctor repeated, the acid 
quality of his smile relieved a little by 
a gleam of crafty humor, such as one 
sometimes sees in the feline tribe when 
in possession or immediate anticipa- 
tion of prey. 

He led the way out of the sick room, 
though the smaller one in which he had 
been compounding his medicines and 
along the hall into the dining room 
where Miss Rensell was laying the table. 

The repast was simple, but not un- 
wholesome, although in the presence of 
the two odd specimens of humanity 
with whom he sat at table, Kenwood 
found it impossible to muster up a 
hearty appetite. The conversation, too, 
was lacking in spirit and spontaneity. 
Neither the doctor nor Miss Rensell 
made the slightest effort to entertain 
their guest; and he, for his part, was 
just as well satisfied with their silence 


’ 


‘ 
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as he would have been with their con- 
versation. 

As soon as he could do so without the 
appearance of brusqueness, he asked to 
be shown the room where he was to 
pass the night. 

“I'll go with you,” the doctor said. 
“You're tired, Miss Rensell, and you’ve 
a hard night before you. I'll lie down 
presently and snatch a little sleep. You 
can call me about half past two in the 
That’s when I expect the 
He turned 
This 


morning. 
crisis to begin to develop.” 
again to Kenwood... “Come! 
way!” he directed. 

Kenwood arose from the table and 
with a courteous good night to his host- 
ess and a word of thanks for her hos- 
pitality, he followed the doctor upstairs. 


lil. 


Kenwood’s last act before turning 
out the light was to place the package 
with which he had been intrusted under 
his pillow. Yielding to his curiosity, 
he had removed the outer wrapping, but 
had found an inner covering taped and 
sealed. He did not care to break the 
seal as long as there remained a possi- 
bility of delivering the package as orig- 
inally directed to the feeble old man 
who lay downstairs battling for his 
life. 

The old-fashioned, almost square 
wooden bed had a soft, comfortable 
mattress, and Kenwood’s limbs sank 
into it gratefully. He felt an unuusual 
heaviness in his head and a tendency to 
drop off to sleep at once. This was not 
customary with him. Normally he was 
a nervous man and had trouble compos- 
ing himself to sleep. 

The gas had been out hardly a min- 
ute when Kenwood’s attention was 
aroused by a light metallic tapping on 
glass. He raised himself on his right 
elbow and strained his eyes into the 
surrounding blackness. The window 


was covered by a heavy, dark shade and 
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no illumination from without could fil- 
ter inside. 

The knocking was repeated, and now 
Kenwood realized that it came from 
outside the window, apparently some 
one rapping on the pane with a ringed 
finger. The occurrence was altogether 
in harmony with the other events of 
the evening in that strange house. 

Kenwood got out of bed and, slip- 
ping his coat and trousers over the ab- 
breviated pajamas that the doctor had 
supplied from his own wardrobe, ap- 
proached the window and _ peered 
through the tiny interstice at the side of 
What he saw caused him 
Surely this 


the shade. 
to give a gasp of surprise. 
was a night of wonders such as a dry, 
routine-lived law clerk i 
to experience. Matthias Kenwood’s as- 
tonishment is understandable, 
for, crouched outside of his window on 
the small stone balcony, her large eyes 
expressing an agonized fear of soul, 
was the girl who had followed him that 
evening from the station. 


not supposed 


easily 


As she caught his eye, she placed a 
finger on her lips, appealing to him to 
be silent in his movements. Kenwood 
cautiously raised the window and leaned 
out. He had previously taken the pre- 
caution of removing his precious pack 
age from under the pillow and trans- 
ferring it to the inner pocket of his 
coat. There was very little moon, and 
such illumination as came from the sky 
fell across only one half of the window 
aperture, leaving the other side in ac 
centuated blackness by contrast. The 
girl pressed into the dark portion and 
beckoned Kenwood to come closer to 
her. 

“Hush! 
“You're in great danger. Do 


Be very quiet,” she whis- 
pered. 
you feel drowsy, kind of dopey?” 
Kenwood nodded. ‘Why, yes, just a 
little,” he admitted. 
“They've doped you to make you 
leep heavily,” she declaugd. “During 
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the night they’ll make an attempt to get 
that package away from you. Will you 
take my advice and let me take care of 
it, as I asked you before? Do you be- 
lieve me now—now that you have 
seen the kind of people who have poor 
old Mr. Hardy in their clutches?” 

Kenwood was bewildered. His head 
throbbed dully, a great drowsiness was 
upon him. He could have rested his 
head on the hard window sill and 
dropped into a deep sleep. He roused 
himself with an effort and tried to con- 
centrate his mind on what the girl was 
saying. He now saw that she had pro- 
duced a bottle from somewhere and 
was pouring something out of it into a 
collapsible drinking cup. 

“Here,” she said. “Drink this; it will 
counteract the effects of the stuff they 
have given you.” 

Kenwood looked into the deep, ear- 
nest eyes of the girl. Their calm hon- 
esty restored his confidence. He ban- 
ished his doubts and drank the contents 
of the cup. The liquid was strongly 
pungent and sent a queer sensation 
tingling through his nose, but after a 
few moments it seemed to have the 
effect of clearing his head of the 
weighty dullness that afflicted it and of 
stimulating his senses to their normal 
state of activity. 

“Well?” the girl 
“What have you decided? 
trust me?” 

Kenwood shook his head. The sense 
of duty was still uppermost. “] cannot 
permit the package to leave my posses- 
sion. I will safeguard it to the best 
of my ability. It has been intrusted to 
me for keeping until delivery to its 
proper owner. I will defend it with my 
life, if necessary.” 

The girl looked relieved. Even in the 
gloom, Kenwood could catch the gleam 
of admiration that came into her eyes 
at that moment. It made him feel 
strangely brave and daring. Rarely, if 





demanding. 
Will you 


was 


ever—not for many years, at any rate 
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—had Matthias Kenwood been able to 
draw such a glance from a woman’s 
eyes. . 

“Well, then,” his visitor said, “if you 
won't take my advice, perhaps you'll 
accept this from me. I suppose you 
don’t carry one yourself.” As_ she 
spoke, she pushed something toward 
Kenwood, something cold and hard and 
gleaming. He put out his hand and 
took it. Immediately a sense of se- 
curity came to him. Now, he felt, he 
feared no peril from any source. It 
was a small but effective revolver. As 
his hand closed over its butt, all doubts 
as to the girl’s honesty of intention, all 
suspicions of her having illicit designs 
on Latimer Hardy’s property were dis- 
pelled. 

“Who are you?” he whispered. “And 
why are you here?” 

The girl extended a trembling hand 
and laid it on his arm. “I can’t explain 
fully now; but I am acting for Mr. 
Hardy’s interests. Those two down- 
stairs have him in their power. I be- 
lieve they are slowly murdering him. 
They have already gained control of 
practically all his property. That pack- 
age you have is a reserve fund that he 
sealed up and placed with his lawyers 
for safe-keeping several years ago. 
They coerced him into sending for it. 
They figured on being able to get it 
away from you. As they couldn’t per- 
suade you to give it to them, they 
drugged you and they’ll come in to steal 
it from you in the night. It’s the last 
remnant of Mr. Hardy’s fortune. I 
don’t know just how much, but prob- 
ably seventy-five or a hundred thou- 
sand dollars in large-denomination bills, 
He once told me about it, but never 
stated the exact sum. He is a little ec- 
centric, you know, but thoroughly good 
and kind and lovable.” 

Kenwood felt the hand in his arm 
trembling violently and saw that the 
girl’s slender form was shaken with 
He wondered at the.intensity of 


sobs. 
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feeling that she displayed for the old 
man downstairs. 

“Is Mr. Hardy a relative of yours?” 
he asked, when her emotion had sub- 
sided a little. 

“No, but he was very kind to me. I 
was a crook, a pickpocket. He caught 
me trying to rob him. Instead of hav- 
ing me arrested and prosecuting me, he 
gave me some good advice and set me 
on the right road by placing me in a 
congenial, good-paying job. He was 
lonely and, after a while, wanted to 
adopt me as his ward. He intended to 
make a new will and leave me the bulk 
of his estate. His niece, that red-haired 
woman you saw this evening, got wind 
of it. Previously she had not taken 
much interest in Mr. Hardy. Now she 
came forward and denounced me as 
a designing adventuress. She made 
things so disagreeable that I had to 
give up Mr. Hardy’s friendship. Then 
this doctor admirer of hers came on the 
scene. He’s a bad man that, thoroughly 
bad. I’ve kept watch on them, and I 
feel morally certain that they’re slowly 
doing the old man to death. I can’t ac- 
cuse them openly, but I’m sure, abso- 
lutely sure, there’s foul play. You'll 
stand by and try to help, won’t you?” 
she concluded, seizing his hand impul- 
sively. 

Kenwood returned her clasp cor- 
dially. “Yes, V’ll try to help. In the 
morning, I'll bring another doctor here 
and insist on a showdown. As repre- 
sentative of Mr. Hardy’s legal advisers, 
I am ity duty bound to look after the 
welfare of our client. To-night, I shall 
lie in wait and defend Mr. Hardy’s 
property to the limit of my powers.” 

And then the girl did something 
which made the law clerk feel very em- 
barrassed and very proud and very well 
satisfied with himself. It all came sud- 
denly, but it was very sweet and ten- 
derly thrilling while it lasted. Inci- 
dentally, it was an entirely new experi- 
ence for Matthias Kenwood. 


Just for a moment, he felt a soft, 
dew-fresh pair of lips pressed against 
his cheek, a pair of lustrous eyes were 
very close to his, and a yoice whispered 
roguishly in his ear: 

“You are my knight errant, even 
though you are a snuffy old law clerk, 
and this is your token.” 

An instant later, she had sprung 
lightly over the rail of the little balcony 
and was descending the ivy vine by 
which she had climbed up with the lithe 
agility of a circus acrobat. 

Matthias Kenwood, his head whirling 
with an altogether different kind of gid- 
diness from that induced by the drug 
administered to him, closed his window 
noiselessly, and set about his prepara- 
tions for receiving his expected noc- 
turnal visitors. 


IV. 


It was close on one a. m. when Mat- 
thias Kenwood, crouching behind one 
of the bedroom chairs, heard the door 
creak gently open. In his hand, he 
clutched the revolver the girl had given 
him—the girl who had reversed Shake- 
speare by playing Romeo to his Juliet— 
and strained his eyes toward the spot 
whence the sound issued. 

In the bed he had placed a roll of 
clothing in such a way as to give the 
impression that his figure rested there. 
This ruse, however, he knew would 
soon be discovered. He was trembling 
from head to foot with nervous tension 
and excitement, but he did not fear the 
issue. Ile was prepared to assert him- 
self and insist on carrying out his plans 
regarding different medical supervision 
for Latimer Hardy. 

Now a furtive figure had entered. 
Suddenly, out of the blackness, flashed 
the ray of an electric torch. Kenwood’s 
eyes followed the pale light as it flitted 
over one object after another in the 


room and finally alighted on the sem- 
blance of his own form in the bed. The 
intruder—Kenwood had no difficulty in 
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recognizing the tadpolelike figure of 
Doctor Meagan—approached the bed, 
leaned over, placed one hand on the 
coverlet, and began gently to draw it 
away from what he supposed was the 
"face of the sleeping law clerk. 

At that instant, his outstretched hand 
was seized and he felt the hard muzzle 
of Matthias Kenwood’s revolver pressed 
against his side. At the same moment, 
Kenwood’s voice, trembling with angry 
indignation, muttered fiercely in his 
ear: 

“You thieving hound! 
you. Your game’s up!” 

The doctor gave a gasp of dismayed 
surprise, but made no effort to strug- 
gle out of his captor’s grip. Matthias 
was beginning to congratulate himself 
on the ease with which he had accom- 
plished the capture of the would-be 
thief and to speculate on the best way 
of dealing with his woman accomplice, 
when he suddenly heard a vicious, high- 
pitched snarl of rage behind him and, 
before he could turn, a pair of thin, 
clawlike hands were gripped around his 
throat. He felt his head pushed back, 
back, and still farther back until he 
feared that his neck would break. The 
wiry arms of the red-haired hag were 
wound about his shoulders, and he felt 
his grip on the doctor’s wrist relax. He 
was obliged to loosen it in order to de- 
fend himself against this unexpected 
attack. 

Now the doctor jumped into the fray. 
He seized Kenwood’s own loaded stick 
from the bedside and swung it vigor- 
ously. The blow landed on the side 
of his head with dizzy, sickening effect. 
Kenwood made a desperate effort and 
succeeded in casting off the deadly fin- 
gers about his throat. In so doing, he 
dropped his revolver. As he stooped to 
grope for it, his two antagonists re- 
newed their attack, the doctor with the 
stick, the woman now armed with a 
chair. Their flailing blows were diffi- 
cult to ward off altogether and with a 


I’ve caught 
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sinking heart Kenwood saw the doc- 
tor’s agile foot shoot out and kick the 
revolver out of reach under the bed. 

Kenwood now rose upright and at- 
tempted to grapple with the little physi- 
cian in an effort to wrest the stick from 
him, at the same time dodging the blows 
from the chair wielded by Miss Ren- 
sell, but the doctor was quick in his 
movements and proved a slippery ad- 
versary. 

Now the flash light was turned off, 
leaving the room in total darkness. At 
the same time, Kenwood was aware 
that the woman was no longer attacking 
him with the chair. He redoubled his 
efforts to corner the doctor and wrest 
his weapon from him. With one an- 
tagonist out of the fight, it would be 
comparatively simple to subdue the 
other. He succeeded in gripping the 
stick and struggled desperately for its 
possession. He heard the electric torch 
drop to the floor as the doctor put both 
hands to the defense of the club. 

Then the torch flashed on again. and 
its pale ray shone with dazzling sud- 
denness into Kenwood’s eyes. Beside 
it, he saw the gleam of his own revolver, 
the one the girl had given him, and 
realized what had happened. The red- 
haired woman had desisted in her at- 
tack in order to grope under the bed for 
the weapon, and now, having found it, 
was mistress of the situation. 

Kenwood cursed himself for a stupid, 
incompetent fool, when he realized how 
easily he had allowed himself to be 
overcome, To resist further in the face 
of the threatening muzzle that he now 
faced was folly. These two would be 
ingenious enough to concoct a tale of 
attempted robbery on his part in order 
to justify their act. 

Kenwood released his hold on the 
stick. The doctor, now enjoying its 


full possession, took advantage of the 
situation to strike him brutally across 
the forehead. 

“Enough of that,” the woman said 

















warningly. “Get some rope and tie him 
up. We've got to skip now: There’s 
no time to lose. Find the package he 
brought with him.” 

The doctor disappeared, but returned 
in a minute with a long coil of rope. 
The woman indicated a strong chair in 
a corner of the room. There was evil 
menace in her dark eyes which smol- 
dered in the semidarkness behind the 
flash, and Kenwood realized that she 
was determined and not to be trifled 
with, 

“Sit there,” she commanded. 

With a heavy heart, Kenwood obeyed. 
He felt that he had made a sorry show- 
ing in the task he had undertaken in 
behalf of the helpless old man and 
the girl of the balcony. 

He felt the strong cords entwined 
around his arms and legs. Then his 
neck was tied against the back of the 
chair and a gag was thrust into his 
mouth. 
into the breast pocket of his coat and 
drew forth the precious wallet, con- 
taining the package of papers, which, 
the girl had told Kenwood, comprised 
large-denomination currency represent- 
ing all that was left of Latimer Hardy’s 
fortune. 
there impotently and allowed the wallet 
to be taken from him. 

The doctor started to open the pack- 
age, but the woman stopped him. 

“No time for counting money now,” 
said. “Go to the garage and get 
the car out. We can get a good start 
before any one finds this fellow here, 
but we mustn’t take 
There’s been a fine rumpus going on, 
and some passer-by may have heard it. 
She held out her hand. 
“T'll take care 6f that.” 

The doctor obediently handed her the 
wallet. It was quite obvious that she 
had him thoroughly dominated. 

The woman kept watch over Ken- 
wood fora minute longer; then making 
sure 


The doctor’s quick fingers went 


Rage filled his soul as he sat 
she 
chances. 


any 


Get along now.” 


that he was firmly secured, she 
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went out of the room. Soon, he heard 
the sound of the motor engine throb- 
bing outside and realized that the two 
thieves were making their successful 
get-away. 

V. 

[t had been daylight for over an hour 
when Kenwood heard the doorbell ring. 
The sound echoed through the house, 
but there was no response. Presently 
his ear caught the tinkle of breaking 
glass and, a moment later, he heard a 
scending the stair. It 
his door. 


light footstep 
paused outside 
faint knock and a voice inquired tim- 
idly : 


There was a 


May I come in?” 
reply, he was so 
rhe visitor, taking 
the silence as a sign that the room was 
empty, pushed the door open and en- 
tered 

\ flush of shamed dismay rushed to 
! beheld the 
girl whose cause he had undertaken to 
safeguard the night before. <A 
figure of a knight errant he made. 


“Ts any one here? 
Kenwood could not 


thoroughly gagged. 


the law clerk’s face as he 


sorry 
The 
girl looked strangely happy, and her 
large eyes sparkled with vivacity as she 
observed hi It wa with an 
effort that she put the proper tone of 
sorrow set about 
the task of unfastening his bonds. 
“Are you badly hurt?” she inquired 
solicitously. “Later, when we get Mr. 
Hardy fixed up and your new doctor 


plight. 


into her voice as she 


looks him over, you must tell me all 
about it.” 

She set him free. He rose and 
stretched his cramped limbs. An ex- 


cruciating pins-and-needles sensation 
pervaded htm as the blood coursed back 


into its normal channels 


“Thank you,” he said simply. “Those 
two crooks were too much for me. 
They got away with the money. I'll call 


up a doctor and we'll have Mr. Hardy 
examined. If that hound Meagan hasn't 
gone fiendish treat- 


too far with his 








ment, I suppose the old gentleman will 
have a chance to come around. I shall 
feel in duty bound to make good the 
stolen money to the best of my ability, 
even though it takes years. I don’t sup- 
pose there’s much chance of catching 
the doctor and his lady friend.” 

The girl’s bright smile was strangely 
unsympathetic as she interrupted Ken- 
wood’s reflections. ‘And we're well 
rid of them, I'll say. Now I can ’tend 
Mr. Hardy, and he’ll have a fair chance 
of recovery. They’re well out of the 
way.” 

“But the money?” Kenwood urged. 
“They got away with that.” 

The girl did not answer at once. She 
began to fumble with the belt of her 
blue serge coat. Undoing it, she put 
her hand inside and drew forth a pack- 
age. Kenwood’s starting eyes followed 
her every motion. She unwrapped the 
outer covering, revealing an inner pack- 
ing taped and sealed. 

Kenwood’s heart gave a great leap 
of joy as he recognized it. “Why,” he 
gasped. “Why, where did you get it?” 

The girl smiled mischievously. “From 
you,” she answered. “You see,” she 
added in explanation, “I thought it best 
to play safe. As | told you, I was once 
a dip—that is, a pickpocket—and, while 
I knew you'd do your best, I realized 
you were up against two crafty adversa- 
ries. So, when I bestowed that little 
token of my trust and confidence, I used 
my old-time skill to substitute a bundle 
of plain paper I had previously prepared 
for the more valuable papers in the 


— 
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wallet. I figured that snuffy old law 
clerks aren’t used to being kissed on 
balconies at night and that the experi- 
ence would be likely to fluster you so 
that you wouldn’t know that the con- 
tents of your pocket were being manip- 
ulated by my skilled fingers. Here.” 
She held the package out to him. “You 
can take this down to Mr. Hardy now 
and deliver it.” 


The doctor summoned by Kenwood 
pronounced Latimer Hardy in a very 
serious condition, but stated that, with 
care, he would pull through. There 
were evidences of systematic slow poi- 
soning in the old man’s system. 

Kenwood, his mission accomplished, 
was leaving to catch the first afternoon 
train. He shook hands with the girl, 
retaining her fingers in his a little longer 
than was absolutely necessary in part- 
ing. 

“Good-by, Miss Densmore.” He had 
learned that morning that her name was 
Phyllis Densmore. “I'll come out on 
Saturday afternoon to see how Mr. 
Hardy is getting along, if you’ve no 
objection. I’m very interested in know- 
ing how he rallies after his experience 
with those two.” He paused and re- 
garded her seriously. “And I want you 
to remember also, young lady, that I 
may be a law clerk, but that I’m not 
old and I don’t use snuff. So don’t 
ever call me a snuffy old law clerk 
again.” 

Miss 
vously. 
promised. 


Densmore grimaced mischie- 
“T’ll try to remember,” she 





FROM LIEUTENAN 


ee 


T TO INSPECTOR 


HE first man on the New York police force to be made an inspector from 


the rank of lieutenant is James W. Hallock of the marine squad. 


Always 


heretofore inspectors have served in the position of captain before being pro- 


moted to the rank of inspector. 


Hallock, however, did such extraordinarly 


good work in connection with the rescue of passengers aboard a ship wrecked 
near New York recently that he earned the exceptional promotion which was 
given him. 
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HEN Thomas Snape was 
eleven months old, his mother, 
hurrying through the fag-end 
of one of her everlasting 

wash days, tripped over his scuttling fig- 
ure as she tugged a kettle of hot water 
across the kitchen floor. Tom’s fuzzy 
dome received the bulk of the scalding 
contents, as a result of which his hair, 
with the exception of ludicrous tawny 
wisps about the ears, thereafter refused 
to grow, and he fared into the world 
bald as a grapefruit. Before he 
six his scalp had acquired—on those 
rare occasions when it was clean—the 
high pink sheen customarily attributed 
to middle-aged brokers, floorwalkers, 
and weary occupants of the front rows 
of the orchestra circle. 

To complete the picture, his brows 
came out thin and sandy; below them 
his eyes were light milky blue. His 
features, even from the first, had a lean 
and knowing cast. His jaw was long 
and narrow; his lips thin and straight; 
his eyes shrewd, quiet, questioning, and 


was 


shifty. 

Thomas, being one of the many 
Snapes who destiny was engaged in 
rapidly turning out into a cold and un- 
responsive world, became a living ex- 
ample of the survival of the fittest. His 
father Dan, who divided his waking 
between the wharf where he 
earned money as a longshoreman, and 
Gilhooly’s saloon where he spent it as 
a doted customer, never meddled with 
progress. He put them 


hours 


his offspring’s 


into the world; after that they could 
go an’ do as they t’ought best. 

As soon as Tom was able to walk he 
made his début into the back-alley court 
that served as the neighborhood play- 


ground and forum. There he instantly 
began his education. He learned the 
meaning of ugly duckling. 

Tom’s persecutions multiplied by 
leaps and bounds, and he soon became 
a baited animal, ringed by a grinning 
pack whom he soon learned the futility 
of lashing out against except slyly, de- 
ceitfully, and by stealth. Society, 
united, was too much for him, but his 
rattish cleverness made him more than 
a match for any single unit of it. 

One day, for instance, when he was 
five, a four-year old girl, crowing glee- 
fully, hurled a mud pie with aim good 
enough to plaster it squarely in the 
middle of his scalp. A flash of fire 
kindled his eyes and his lip corners 
flickered like a cat’s as it watches a bird, 
but he did not move. When, five min- 
utes later, the girl had turned her back, 
he picked up an iron hoop and brought 
it down in a lacerating blow among 
her yellow curls, felling her to the 
ground. 

Passing years found Tom enlarging 
the bulk of his worldly wisdom by 
roaming, a lone wolf, over the area of 
an ever-expounding circle centering on 
Pearmain Court. 

Of all the naked things that the ruck 
and wrench of life can teach, none was 
missing here, and he learned from all of 
them. Inconveniently, however, the 
municipal authorities interrupted his 
eclectic search for knowledge with some 
years of compulsory attendance at vari- 
ous schools. From this experience Tom 
extracted what he fancied might be of 
use and forgot the rest. 

Of course this ordeal was fruitful 
in another way. If Tom’s bald head 
had made him the alley cat of Pear- 








main Court, in the schools it turned 
him into the clown, the side show, the 
big top, and the whole circus. Half- 
grown gamins of the slums are merci- 
less. Some curious sorcery of his ap- 
pearance invariably cemented his fel- 
lows solidly against him. His baiting 
torture and: ridicule were endless. He 
was a pariah, an outcast, a snarling 
hyena against the yowling pack. 

Bitterness, distilled and _ vitriolic, 
filled him with anger against the world. 
Hating every one he began to consider 
ways of making people suffer as they 
made him. Gradually it dawned on 
him that most people are fools in one 
way or another, and that if you want 
to badly enough, you can find your 
enemy’s weak spot and revenge your- 
self on him without getting caught. 

Tom’s enemies increased daily, and 
he went about his business of keeping 
accounts squared. 

As years passed, he began to notice a 
curious development. At any look or 
a mention of his infirmity, a kind of 
helpless, paralyzing fear would flood 
over him. He never could put the 
feeling into words. A shrinking sen- 
sitiveness magnified into an excruciat- 
ing dread that forced him to stand stock- 
still, saying nothing. His face whit- 
ened, his lips flickered, his limbs 
trembled with fury. Later, when the 
paroxysm had passed, his tormentor 
would probably hear from him—and in 
a characteristic way. But at the mo- 
ment, he seemed helpless. 

As Tom grew older, his eyes became 
more astutely thoughtful, his bald head 
pinker, and his features more leanly 
rattish. He had also gravitated into 
friendship with certain ones, who, 
aware of his weakness, forbore to ex- 
ploit it, for they saw that nature had 
endowed him generously in certain re- 


spects. 

Tom Snape had an inherited distaste 
for work, exceptionally long, slender 
and supple fingers, a clever and schenf- 
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ing brain, and an ingrained enmity for 
all constituted forms of law and order. 

Listening in at the councils of the 
gang about Gilhooly’s corner table, he 
learned many things, and when given 
an opportunity, went through his work- 
out with efficiency and jnstinct. The 
gang leader was delighted. Tom was 
taken in deep, and taught. 

Presently, among the whispered 
councils of that half-world of slink- 
ing breed of dips, knife men, hop- 
heads, loft workers, keister puffers, 
and other such, expanding even out into 
the free circle of those knights errant, 
the yeggs, “Baldy” Snape became whis- 
pered about as a wise guy of the wisest, 
a dangerous enemy, a far-sighted and 
astute planner, a cool executive, a snake 
when he chose, a goat getter always. 
Let a man once mention his dome, and 
he get down on ’im 





il. 


“Tmagination,” Pritchard observed, 
glancing at the pretty assistant book- 
keeper, “is a wonderful thing. If you 
had a little of it, you could tell why 
I always wear a stiff white shirt on 
Thursdays instead of a _ soft blue 





one 

“Huh!” Cleo Bascome replied, “you 
sound like you been goin’ to see-ances 
up to Mis’ Bunk’s an’ talkin’ with yer 
great granddad -” 

“No,” said Pritchard gravely, slam- 
ming down the adding-machine lever 
and tearing off the yard-long strip of 
purple figures, “that wouldn’t be imag- 
ination. That is bluff, pure and simple. 
Because that woman couldn’t possibly 
know enough about my grandfather, 
who I believe to have been a——” 

Miss Bascome straightened impa- 
tiently. 

“Well, I thought that was what yuh 
said! Imagination—tell a thing with- 
out knowing it. Know what a man is 
going to do before he does it—— 

















The tall light-haired young man in 
the owlish spectacles turned to her. 

“Imagination isn’t bluff. It’s the 
greatest thing in the world. It’s know- 
ing something about a man or a thing 
and then thinking something else that 
matches with it. It’s understanding a 
man’s nature well enough to be sure 
what he will answer if you ask him a 
certain question. See here——” 

“Oh, you make me sick. You talk 
like—— Hello, Mr. Barnes!” 

The last remark was addressed to a 
dapper, well-groomed young fellow of 
a trifle over medium height, rather thin, 
with very light-blue eyes under thick, 
and curly light-brown hair. His mus- 
tache also was light brown. He crossed 
the floor and leaned familiarly against 
the assistant bookkeeper’s desk. 

“T thought yuh’d gone,” purred Cleo 
swaying ingratiatingly toward him. 

“Drafts wouldn’t balance, confound 
them. Two hours for two cents, when 
we might have been down at Kelly’s. 
See here, Cleo i 

“Will you please read me_ those 
totals, Miss Bascome, while I check?” 
interrupted the bookkeeper. “It’s a 
quarter to five and I’d like to fin- 
ish——” 

“Well, go ahead. Here’s the totals. 
You can read ’em yourself, can’t you? 
Or else imagine ’em, I’m all through, 
and so is Mr. Barnes, and we're going. 
Good night, Imagination!” 

The pretty assistant flirted from her 
seat, got her hat and coat sweater from 
the closet, and handed the latter to 
Barnes for him to throw it over her 
shoulders. 

Noll Pritchard, the blond young 
bookkeeper, watched them silently as 
they passed through the door, a some- 
what puzzled frown corrugating be- 
tween the rims of his tortoise-shell spec- 
tacles. After they had disappeared, he 
pulled the stock of long, typed sheets 
over from the girl’s desk, and slowly 
started transferring the footings to his 
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ledger. Between each two or three he 
paused, looked up absently, and tapped 
the end of his penholder against his 
teeth. 

The next noon, when he and Cleo 
left at the same time for their luncheon, 
he accompanied her halfway to her 
boarding house before turning back to 
his banquet of crackers and milk at a 
one-arm. 

“Look here, Cleo. About that 
Barnes fellow, you ought not to see so 
much ; 

The girl stopped short. 

“Oh, I hadn’t, hey? Well, let me ask 
you what business it is of yours, who 
I go around with?” 

“Well, of course, you can say that, 
but I’ve known you a long time now, 
Cleo, and I’ve been kind of thinking— 


” 





hoping maybe—— 

“The same old stuff, hey? Who 
wants to settle down on your salary? 
I det.” 

“Fuller is going to advance me and 
I have some good investments—money 
my father left,” replied Pritchard, hope 
still in his voice. “But, anyway, this 
Barnes—he hasn’t been here long, Cleo, 
and I’m not so sure rs 

“Jealous!” scoffed the girl. “Just 
because he’s better looking than you are, 
knows how to doll himself up and take 
a girl around, and talk about something 
besides business and imagination, you 
say he’s a e 

“I didn’t say he was anything at all, 
Cleo. There’s no question that he is a 
fine worker and came here with the 
best recommendation and bondsmen 
and all that, but simply you haven't 
known him very long, and I should 
think i 

“Well, I’ll say I should do my own 
thinking under my own hat,” snapped 
the girl tartly, “and I get more fun 
with Barnes in a minute than I do 
with you in a week. I’ll bet you didn’t 
know I was going to say that, did you 
—with all your imagination !” 

















“No; but say, Cleo, you remember 
you promised to ge to the picnic with 
me, don’t you? I asked you six months 
ago, you know.” 

“Barnsey asked me yesterday, and | 
told him I liked fresh invites lots better 
than stale ones, so I’m going with him.” 

Reflectively Pritchard turned back 
toward the center of the town and his 
waiting luncheon of crackers, milk, 
and two chocolate eclairs. 

If this ordinarily cool and reasonable 
young bank clerk had been asked why, 
jealousy aside, he disliked 
Barnes, he would’ have hesitated, 
shrugged and muttered, “Hunch.” In 
other words, plain fancy, which he 
sternly recognized as a little worse than 
nothing at all. 

Deep down in the basis of that hunch, 
there was the feeling that Barnes’ man- 
ners were a trifle too easy, his mobile 
lips unpleasantly wide and thin, the 
contour of his lower face suggestive of 
that astute animal, the fox. Also, in a 
small town, his air was noticeably city- 
ish, 

But that, Pritchard reflected, hadn’t 
prevented him from becoming widely 
acquainted in an astonishingly short 
time. Wherever he the chap 
seemed to be well liked, and his out-of- 
hours rambles took him pretty much 
all over the town. 

After he left the bank that night 
Pritchard usual miule-and-a- 
quarter detour to his boarding house 
for conditions’ sake, arriving as the last 
echo of the dinner bell away. 
Pritchard’s life was a regulated system; 
he figured that after he had found out 
a satisfactory way of doing a thing, it 
was better to keep on with it than to try 
another which might bring dissatisfa 
tion, 

After supper he went up to his large, 
well-lighted room. Pritchard had more 
use for his chamber than most of the 
young people around town—he lived 
in it quite constantly out of working 


normal 


went, 


took his 


died 
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hours, instead of returning to it merely 
for sleeping purposes. 

It had a big desk in one corner, with 
a shaded electric droplight in the 
middle. At one side was a bookcase 
of substantial-looking volumes, which 
told you immediately why Pritchard 
wanted the light. You need good il- 
lumination to read books like that after 
you have worked all day. The titles 
of a few of them went like this: “The 
Psychology of Habit,” “Mind, Matter 
and Hallucinations,” “Philosophy of 
Imagination,” “Criminal Psychiatry,” 
“Physiology of the Brain.” 

Pritchard picked out the ‘Mind, 
Matter and Hallucinations” and pulled 
the morris chair around till the light 
came over his left shoulder. Then he 
put his feet in the middle of the red 
plush seat of the black walnut arm- 
chair in front and began to read. 

He read slowly and exactly, making 
painstaking notes of things that struck 
him as important on irregular scraps of 
waste paper that he took from his 
pocket. He had picked up a pile of 
them around the bank during the day— 
it annoyed him to see them wasted. 

The title of his chapter was “The 
Willi to Believe.” 

It was not what would exactly be 
called light reading, dealing with such 
trifling ideas as nerve centers, motor 


reactive impulses, obsessed brain im- 
1 M4 ° 

ages, phobias, hallucinations, and so 

forth. Boiled down, it was. the 


machinery which happens inside a 
man’s ego, when, against his will power 
and his judgment, he decides to do or 
not to do a thing. 

When, for instance, he becomes des- 
perately frightened at the thought of 
being left alone in the middle of an 
open city block, or goes woozy at the 
sight of running water, or cannot get 
to sleep without visiting the furnace 
four or five times to make sure he has 
shut the front and back drafts. Or 
whenever usual circumstances make 

















him especially pleased, excited or 
angry. 

“The genesis of such phobias or mor- 
bid fears,” ran the chapter, “would 
seem to have been due to some experi- 
ence, probably in early youth, which 
produced a violent reaction on the ap- 
perceptive body of the nerve ganglia, 
and which remembered subconsciously 
thereafter, serves as a continuing in- 
hibition or stimulus to emotion, as the 
case may be. For example e 

Pritchard put down the book and 
sighed. He had visioned a great idea. 

“That is,” he murmured half aloud, 
“what this stiff is trying to say, is that 
if a guy gets terribly scared by a fire 
in the kitchen range when he’s a kid, or 
almost spatted flat by a whiz buggy 
first time he ducks across the street, or 
dreams that he has a hair lip and the 
gang is guying the life out of him about 
it, he’ll be tender on that very matter 
all his life—without remembering why. 
And so on. It would work out fine for 
freaks.” 

Pritchard shifted his feet higher and 
curled himself into a knot. “Just as if 
a man had some queer thing the matter 
with his body that he couldn’t help— 
deformed, maybe—-with only one eye in 
the middle of his forehead, or born 
with square corners on his head—and 
grew up hating himself and everybody 
on account of it. He’d have a mean, 
revengeful disposition, and he’d fly off 
the handle if any one talked about his 
pet jinx. In other words, it would 
have his goat. He couldn’t help it and 
he’d never get over it! And so with 
smaller things.” 

He considered, got up, stretched and 
yawned, “That must be the way those 
professional goat getters work.” he 
mused. ‘Find the one thing a chap’s 
leery of, and hang it on him all the 
time. H’m Wonder what mine 











is? The book says we’ve all of us got 
it, more or less. The one big little 
thing we’re secretly afraid of.” 
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Absently Pritchard went to the 
closet, got out his cap and put it on, 
and went out for his regular evening 
walk before retiring. It kept him in 
condition, and he argued that condition 
to a chap who used his brain was every- 
thing. 


III. 


Two days later, the bank participated 
in the riotous gayety of the Board of 
Trade’s annual picnic by sending a 
one hundred per cent delegation. 
About every other business house in the 
place followed suit, so that but for 
the ordinary garden variety of unem- 
ployed inhabitants, the town might be 
said to have locked up and gone away. 

The picnic grounds were in a grove 
some two or three miles out and there 
were enough vehicles for every one to 
ride, even Nollman Pritchard, who, 
though he had set out to walk alone, 
finally thought better of it and ac- 
cepted a seat with his feet hanging over 
at the tail end of the last automobile 
truck. 

As he traveled, his thought settled 
gloomily on Barnes and Cleo Bascome, 
both of whom he had seen clamber, 
laughing boisterously, into one of the 
settee-furnished busses at the head of 
the procession. 

Since then an unaccountable warmth 
manifested itself in the center of his 
cardiac region, and he suddenly be- 
came convinced that his collar was too 
high and hot. He tugged at it fretfully. 
Green, carping jeolousy was a new sen- 
sation in Pritchard’s methodical life. 
Sut Cleo seemed an angel, and Barnes? 
He sat up galvanically—an idea of 
Machiavellian cleverness had _ seized 
him. He remembered. Suppose this 
Barnes had one of those queer things 
called a phobia or a weak spot—a regu- 
lar abiding hunch. Pritchard consid- 
ered. What had he told Cleo about 
imagination? From what you know 








about a man figure a lot more you 
didn’t know. Watch the son of a sea 
cook! Study him! 

He sat on pins and needles of im- 
patience till the grove was reached, then 
slid off and started prowling. 

Cloe and Barnes were not gunning 
for publicity, that was evident. At in- 
tervals Pritchard glimpsed them afar 
off. They were too much absorbed in 
each other to do more than glance indif- 
ferently at the fat-men-versus-the-lean- 
men’s football game, and peered for 
only a moment beiween the shoulders 
of the ringside throng at the tug of war. 

Aiter that they withdrew from the 
fringe of the crowd about the sporting 
events and disappeared completely. 

The luncheon drum brought them 
back from somewhere to feed appreci- 
atively on the barbecue and _ fixings. 
Pritchard, a dozen seats down across 
the long table, eyed them with furtive 
persistence and cudgeled his brains for 
traces of peculiarities in Barnes. 
“Every guy has his goat with him,” be- 
came his unconscious slogan. “So has 
this stiff Barnes. It can be got!” 

Lunch passed with no more impor- 
tant discovery than that his enemy pos- 
sessed a mammoth appetite and had a 
way of looking sidewise down at Cleo 
that made the blood pound in~Prit- 
chard’s temples—particularly as she 
seemed well satisfied. Glancing up 
suddenly they both spied him frowning 
at them and_ guffawed. Pritchard 
transferred his gaze haughtily to his 
plate. 

Afternoon passed in much the same 
way as morning. Pair by pair callow 
sparkers sauntered aside and disap 
peared. A brace of baseball teams 
gathered in a near-by field; a dozen or 
two middle-aged pa’s and ma’s drowsed 
on the pine needles ; a boisterous volun- 
teer crew of housewives did up end- 
less dishes. 

Everybody seemed to have something 
to do or somebody to talk to except 
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Pritchard. Remembering that he had 
a small book in his pocket, he strolled 
to a quiet group of trees, and dropped 
down at the foot of one to read. The 
title of the book was, “Psychology in 
Business.” 

Possibly an hour passed. Realizing 
that voices were approaching, he sud- 
denly put down the volume and lis- 
tened. 

lt was Cleo and Barnes, and they 
were scrapping. Judging from the 
streams of heated remarks colliding be- 
tween them, they had disagreed badly— 
and were still at it. A grin of unholy 
joy wreathed Pritchard’s features. He 
leaned on his elbow, ‘craning half 
around the tree to see. 

Matters came to an abrupt climax. 
Laughing scornfully at her angry out- 
bursts, Barnes suddenly swept his arms 
around the girl and pulled her toward 
him. In a moment he would have suc- 
ceeded in kissing her, but a shadow fell 
on the ground in front of him. 

He glanced up angrily. 


“Oh, hello, rag baby,” he scoffed, 


“buttin’ in, hey?” 

Pritchard took off his bone-rimmed 
spectacles and put them carefully in the 
folding case that he drew from his rear 
pocket. 

“Sure!” he said. 
goin’ to lick you!” 


“Get ready for I’m 
A peculiar look, one that neither 
Pritchard nor any one else in Center- 
ville had ever seen, crept over Barnes’ 
countenance. The aquiline, fine-cut 
features of his lower face suddenly 
took on animallike cruelty and cun- 
ning. A vicious sneer curled his lips; 
his dark eyes glowed with hate. 

“Oh, is that so?” he said sneeringly. 
“Well, come on, Mr. Hick. You lay 
so much as one finger on me and I'll 





blow you to 

Pritchard’s philosophical researches 
had not slowed up his execution of 
natural impulses to any extent. And 

















behind three years of desk work he had 
some seventeen of robust farm living. 

In the same instant that Barnes’ right 
hand, releasing Cleo, slipped ominously 
toward his rear pocket, Pritchard 
sprang catlike, seized the wrist, jerked 
it free, twisted it aloft and crooked it 
sharply. The shiny implement fell 
from limp fingers and fell harmlessly 
into a thicket. From then on Cleo 
Madison had the unique experience of 
officiating as referee, for a regular old- 
fashioned rough-and-tumble mill. 

But if Cleo had been more sophisti- 
cated and less excited, she would have 
noticed how differently the men fought. 
Pritchard with cool, almost smiling 
confidence, bored in with smashing 
rights and lefts to head and chest; 
the city man with quick, short-arm jolts, 
which were wicked fouls at the throat 
or below the belt. He fought like a 
cornered animal, his face venomously 
knotted into a snarl of murderous rage. 

They hammered nip and_ tuck, 
clinched, tripped, went to the mat, 
rolled over and over like cats, jumped 
up again, giving and taking blow for 
blow. 

Suddenly a cry burst from both 
fighters. As if by common impulse 
they fell apart. Amazement convulsed 
Pritchard’s face; a strange tangle of 
vicious emotions knotted Barnes’. His 
appearance had changed incredibly. At 
first Pritchard could not tell what had 
happened. His white face seemed to 
have expanded, broadened, lengthened, 
till it covered the whole of his head. 
He had become a different man—a 
queer, grotesque figure, who stood for 
the space of five seconds stock-still, 
snarling at him. Then he had stooped, 
and fumbled on the ground. He found 
what he was after, seized it in both 
hands, clapped them to his head, 
whirled, and without a word ran off 
like a whipped cur through the woods. 

A minute later, Pritchard became 
aware that Cleo Bascome was leaning 
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her head against him, and her pretty 
shoulders shook violently. He put his 
arm around her. 

“Did he hurt you, Cleo?” he mur- 
mured. “He did——— Don’t cry, please, 
Cleo! If you do I’ll——” 

Miss Bascome recoiled from him, 
and stamped her foot. 

“You poor fish! I’m not crying, I’m 
laughing! Didn’t you see him, Noll- 
man, didn’t you?” 

“Why, what was the matter?” asked 
Pritchard. “I was so surprised I 
wasn’t sure——” 

“Why, he was bald!” cried Cleo. 
Bald as an onion! You knocked off 
his wig and didn’t know it!” 

Kor several days thereafter Cleo and 
Pritchard did double work—till the di- 
rectors could locate and appoint a suc- 
cessor to the utterly vanished Barnes. 

The bank officials thought enough of 
the curious disappearance of the prom- 
ising young clerk to have made a com- 
plete audit of the institution’s books 
and cash, with the result that all proved 
regular down to the last penny. 


IV. 

Centerville was a flourishing, me- 
dium-sized town, planted down thirty 
miles in the middle of nowhere. That 
is, it was the core of a busy farming 
country of about that radius, also the 
only considerable place in fifty-seven 
straight miles of railroad track. 

It bustled with business, prosperity 
and satisfaction. It was a miniature up- 
to-date American metropolis, with its 
own electric-light plant, power house, 
street cars, hotel, telephone exchange, 
courthouse, public garages, theaters, 
police station, patrol wagon, and two 
fire companies. All equipped to do 
business in the most modern fashion, 
but it lacked one item—preparedness, 
It hadn’t had a thrill since the last at- 
tack of northern lights, and was about 
as well organized for self-protection as 








a fat woodchuck asleep on a rock in the 
sun, 

It was in the late fall one Friday 
evening, after the now almost forgotten 
incident of Receiving Teller Barnes’ 
disappearance. The regular pay-day 
spending crowd flowed good-naturedly 
through the streets. Knots of skylark- 
ing youths clustered about the flares of 
the popcorn wagons on the corners and 
in the drug store soda fountains. The 
National Bank, a few feet down one of 
the principal side streets, which kept 
open till nine-thirty for the convenience 
of thrifty depositors, was thronged with 
business. [very store was wide open 
and crowded to the doors. 

The Centerville Hotel did a big day’s 
work every twenty-four hours, and no 
one could expect it to keep track of the 
movements of its guests, least of all, 
of the five quiet-looking, well-mannered 
young fellows who had arrived singly 
at intervals during the previous two 
days, and had driited into casual ac- 


quaintance. No one thought to inquire 
into their business, and they did not 
volunteer any information. They 


moved about apparently at haphazard, 


attracting only passing glances from 
the residents, who failed to observe a 
certain restlessness of the eye and hand, 
and a smooth, almost furtive glide of 
movement. 

Precisely at eight o’clock the five met 
in the room of one of their number, A 
whispered conference followed. 
Watches were compared and set iden- 
tically. Then one vy one, they saun- 
tered into the streets. 

The police station of the City of 
Centerville was, on a side street parallel 
to the bank, the rears of the two build- 
ings being throw 
apart. Both stood separate from other 
buildings in the middle of well-kept 
lawns, for Centerville had not yet be 
come sufficiently metropolitan to de- 
prive its public buildings of their sur- 
rounding beauty spots. The telephone 


scarcely a_ stone’s 
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exchange was nearly two miles distant, 
toward the west. The police force of 
the place consisted of twenty patrolmen 
and six officers, equally divided into 
day and night shifts. Of this number, 
seven were out on beats, three remain- 
ing on reserve at the station. At any 
hour during the evening, four of the 
seven might be near enough to the bank 
to respond to a cail for help. The 
others were far away. Added to the 
four in the station house, this made 
eight. And one ruthless city gunman, 
well-primed with heroin, accustomed 
to shooting to kill, would be a match 
for three or four somnolent country 
whose deadliest . experiences 
have been chasing small boys off of the 
parade route. 

By a quarter past nine the crowd in 
the bank began to thin. Pritchard, 
perched on his high stool, was getting 
caught up with his figures, and Cleo 
Bascome at last found time to powder 
her nose critically. Outside, two of 
the unostentatious strangers had taken 
positions on either side of the bank’s 
entrance a hundred feet distant. 
Two more, on the parallel street, loafed 
up and down within a stone’s throw of 
the police station. 

Far out at the west end of the town, 
a fifth stood in the shadow at the foot 
of a high pole. Over his head a dozen 
or more trunk cables grilled the stars 
into irregular oblong patches. In his 
hand he held a pair of enormous lever 
shears. From time to time he pulled 
out his illuminated watch and consulted 
if. 


coppers 


side 


Down the side street, past the bank, 
a hundred to a quiet 
corner, an automobile purred slowly. 
Its occupants were two young men, un- 
der ordinary height, slender and well 


or more feet 


dressed. 

The great car glided to a halt under 
a bower of maple trees, facing out of 
town toward open country. The driver 
throttled the perfect motor down to 

















an inaudible purring, and the two 
climbed leisurely out. They had the 
air of a pair of young society men 
about to pay a call on a young lady. 
They walked twenty feet to an arc- 
light pole, and paused beneath it. The 
foremost pulled out his watch. 

“All right,” he said. “Let’s go.” 

They strolled back up the side street 
toward the bank, hands in their pockets, 

Precisely five minutes earlier, the 
man with the wire shears had clam- 
hered lightly up the pole and started 
clipping the cables. It would have 
seemed a difficult matter, because each 
was composed of hundreds of indi- 
vidual wires sheathed in a blanket of 
seamless lead, but the tremendous 
leverage of the instrument carried the 
blade across each like cheese. Within 
three minutes of the time he began 
work, telephone subscribers all over 
Morristown were joggling hooks and 
frantically demanding the operator. 

In addition to this, a half hour 
earlier, this man had climbed a pole 
a quarter of a mile downtrack from 
the railroad station, and _ similarly 
snipped off every one of the telegraph 
wires connecting Centerville with the 
outer world. 

As he paused under the light before 
the bank, the leader of the crew had 
listened. Four minutes before had 
been zero hour. By this time the wires 
should be cut and all should be over in 
the police station. Then he smiled. A 
shot had echoed faintly. He recognized 
it. “Whitey” McGurk had as few scu- 
ples as any man, and he never missed. 

It had been quick, decisive and 
humiliating. Sergeant Holmes, glanc- 
ing up from his newspaper, at the slight 
stir, had peered into the sinister outlet 


of a .38. Then he had reached for his 
gun, hesitated, a thought of his two 
kids at home and obeyed the order 
A second brusque 
the cor- 


to “get ’em up.” 
command sent him to stand in 
ner, face inward. 

9B—Dbs 
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The clatter had brought two men 
from the ward room. The others re- 
mained within, loth to untangle them- 

lves from comfortable seats. 
McGurk, his left still covering 
Holmes, half turned to them and ripped 
out his command. Thompson, forty, 
fat and lumbering sleepily like a great 

ar, gulped, gasped and_ obeyed. 
Younghusband, a twenty-year-old war 
veteran at his side, pale, ripped out an 
oath, stepped back and reached under 
his coat. Then with a soft grunt he 
puffed out his breath sharply, clasped 
his hands over his stomach, and with 
a bewildered look on his face, wilted 
to the floor. That had been the shot 
heard in the street. While Thompson 
obediently moved over beside Holmes, 
“Rat” Saunders, McGurk’s pal, had 
sidestepped swiftly into the ward room 
and caught the other two patrolmen 
reaching for their belts. 

“Here, what's this?’ demanded 
Smith, a gray-haired old-timer with a 
wife and mother to support. “You fel- 
lows can’t hold up the town like this! 
You can’t get away with it. In five 
minutes you——” 

“Shut your yap!” McGurk cried. 
“We've done it. We own the place. 
Get over there in the corner.” 

He turned to Saunders, 

“I'll mind this bunch,” he directed. 
“Youse.get out an’ acrost to the bank. 
(10 easy so’s they won’t nobody get wise 
an’-hang around the steps. Don’t let 
no one go in, yeh know.” 

Saunders nodded, darted a snakelike 
glance to the four prisoners against the 
wall and vanished through the door. 
Still keeping his eyes on the policemen, 
McGurk walked over to the door, felt 
behind him till he located the night 
catch, sprung it, shut the door, and then 
snapped a bolt he found under his 
tingers. 

“Now, wan thing more I'll trouble 
youse gents about,” he grimaced elabo- 
rately, “to lay on the floor, faces down, 
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arms out. 
keep still. 
when it gits 
leave— 

Taking lengths of thin, stout cord 
from his pockets he went from one to 
another of the prostrate officers, 
looped wrists and ankles in sliding 
nooses and then tied hands and heels 
together, straining the figures 
ward into grotesque, bowed shapes. 
Then he pulled up a chair, sat down in 
it, tipped back and rolled a cigaretic. 

The two young men from the auto- 
mobile walked leisurely up the bank 
steps and peered through the glass door. 
Two customers, both women, were at 
the windows. As he passed through 
the door, the one in the rear snapped 
down the catch springing the night 
latch, and locking the door to outsiders. 
They paused just over the threshold, 
looking about. 

The men knew that the only revolver 
in the bank lay on the counter under the 
glass shelf before the paying teller’s 
window. At that moment Coombs had 
his back to them, counting a stack of 
bills. One of the men walked up to 
this window while the other loitered 
near the middle of the floor and said, 
“Hello, Charlie!” 

At the familiar voice, Coombs turned 
sharply. He saw, under the gray cap 
vizor, the face of Barnes, the vanished 
clerk, and directly in front of him, an 
automatic pistol snout. 

“Barnes!” he cried. ‘“You-——” 

“Sure, Charlie! Expected it, ‘didn’t 
yuh! Of course we waited a little 
while, but this was too good to miss. 
Well, get ’em up, Charlie. Business is 
business. Don’t make me shoot. Now 
hand over that gun you’ve got there 
under the window—I know right where 
it is, you see—take it by the snout, and 
pass it through. All right. Now, who’s 
here? You and two customers and 
Scotty and that new fellow, and Mc- 
Dougal zs 





An’ do it quick an’ then 
I’m goin’ to truss youse up, 


so’s time fer me to 





back- 
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It was the last named, the treasurer, 
who made the interruption, sticking his 
head out from his office in the rear, 
and then running up white-faced. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it, Barnes?” the 
gray-haired man exclaimed, scowling 
and glancing nervously about. “I sup- 
pose we should have looked for this. 
Thoroughgoing crook, hey? But you 
know it will never go. Ycu’re too in- 
telligent—too reasonable to expect it. 
Here in the middle of the city—crowds 
all around. You'll never get away. 
The police reserves are right across the 
lawn there back of us. And if you 
kill any one it’s the chair—don’t forget 
that.” 

“You're a fool, McDougal,” snapped 
Barnes. “Like the rest of you hicks 
around here. You read of holdups 
every day, and just because it hasn’t 
happened to you, you figure it never 
will. But it has. Any one could put 
it over. You’re just ripe for it. It’s 
a wonder it don’t happen every week. 
Seven of us have held up your town, 
the whole of it, mind you, and we own 
it for as long as we want. You've got 
a police department—what good is it 
to you? Two of my men are in that 
station house now. They’ve got your 
reserves either killed or trussed up on 
the floor. Telephone ’em? Call up the 
fire companies? Your line’s all cut, 
every last one. I’ve got three men in 
the street outside, keeping curious folks 
away from these windows. They ain’t 
afraid to shoot. They'll kill any one 
who interferes. Who wants to start 
something? Tell me that? Where do 
we break ?” 

“We have your record—your name— 
photographs—finger prints. You'll be 
caught———” 

“You have got no finger prints,” 
Barnes interrupted. “I saw to that. 
And what’s a name? As far as name 
goes—and the photographs—use ’em if 
you can. As for catching us—we get 
a three hours’ clean start because your 




















telegraph lines are gone too. No use— 
you'll do nothing because you were 
asleep. Is the directors’ room empty? 
Then you all get back in there—custo- 
mers, too—hands up—bring along those 
skirts there, Steve. Everybody but 
friend Pritchard there, my particular 
friend. He’s going to help me while 
you entertain the bunch.” 

In a moment the space behind the 
grille was empty but for the sandy- 
haired bookkeeper who was _ still 
perched on his stool. He had twitched 
off his tortoise-shell-rimmed spectacles 
and sat tapping them thoughtfully on 
the corner of his desk, as he looked 
teadily at Barnes. 

Barnes reached through the gate, un- 
latched it and stepped inside the pen. 
\head of him the vault door yawned 
wide, in which were stacked piles of 
currency of all denominations. 

lle pulled a silk bag from beneath 
his coat. It had a draw string at the 
top, and a small hook sewed into the 
upper edge. Larnes slipped the hook 
into a crevice of the grille work so that 
the bag hung from it and motioned with 
his hand. 

“Load in the stuff!” he said to 
Pritchard. “And hustle. This show’s 
getting slow. They’re waiting for us 
outside. Take the hundreds first. 
There must be about ten thousand——”’ 

Pritchard had not moved. -A slight 
flush suffused his cheeks, but other- 
wise he was quite cool. He looked 
thoughtfully at his glasses and then laid 
them down. 

‘J suppose,” he remarked thought 
fully, “you figure you've worked out 
a system you can depend on, hey?” 

“Systeni—depend on? Sure. You 
fellows were due for this. It serves 
you right. It could be pulled anywhere. 
Who’s going to stand up against a half 


i dozertgun guys? Hurry up with that 
kale, Pritchard.” 
Pritchard looked at him quizzically. 
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“Suppose,” he said quietly, “I 
won't ?” 

Barnes grinned significantly. 

“You don’t have to. I can get some- 
body else. But you'll never do any 
more imagining, Pritchard. An’ I bet 
the next one I call in will come quick. 
Object lesson, you know, an’ all that 
bunk.” 

He glanced at the gun. “Goin’ to?” 

Pritchard got up from his stool and 
took a step forward. 

“I suppose so,” he murmured re- 
signedly, beginning to gather up the 
bills. “But you were wrong about the 
finger prints, Barnes.” 

He was watching the yegg like a cat, 
and he caught the imperceptible start 
and narrowing of the eyelids. 

“Wrong? Who says so? 
fool! |——” 

Pritchard stopped short, his eyes 
gleamed suddenly, and his mouth 
formed a tight crease across his face. 
He tossed the three bundles of currency 
into the sack and then stood crouching 
a little forward, his long arms swinging 
loosely from the shoulders. 

“If you kill me they'll get you,” he 
said, his words jumping out like bullets. 
“Your finger prints were on the pistol 
you dropped that day at the picnic. 
Forgot, didn’t you? I picked it up in 
my handkerchief, so none of mine are 
mixed up on it. It will convict you, 
Barnes. You'll get the chair if you 
kill me. Think of it! Killed by elec 
tricity. But it'll be easy for them, be- 
cause they won’t have to shave your 
scalp, will they? Think how funny 
you'll look sitting there. Think how 
that electrode will feel when they 
clamp it down on your bald head——” 

Up to the last two words his voice 
had been low, steady, iron-tense. At 
the end it burst into a shout—a sneer- 
ing, scoffing jeer of derision and tri- 
umph. “Onion Barnes, I suppose they 
call you, don’t they—a yegg bald as an 
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You're a 
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He broke off suddenly. He had 
seen the blood flush the other’s cheeks, 
then ebb to ashen whiteness. The eyes 
flickered, the lips at the mouth corners 
twitched, the pistol point fluttered 
down a hair’s width. 

Pritchard’s right hand had rested on 
a ledger. During the last second it 
gripped a dozen stout pages. With a 
convulsive movement he side-stepped 
and hurled it, following with a cat-like 
bound. 

The huge book crashed into the 
yegg’s pistol hand and beat it down. 
The gun exploded harmlessly. At the 
same instant a knotted fist crashed into 
Baldy Snape’s chin and he hurled back. 
He struck his head against an iron door 
and collapsed gently in a heap on the 
floor. 

Pritchard stooped, snatched up the 
automatic and whirled toward the di- 
rectors’ room. A _ scream, mingled 
with a burst of breathless exclamations, 
broke from it, and on top Black Steve’s 
raucous snarl for quiet. Knowing that 
the guard would be uncertain whether 
to leave his charges to come out or to 
stand by them, Pritchard dashed toward 
the door. 

Steve half turned, saw him, fired, and 
missed. McDougal, watching his 
chance, was on his neck, crashing him 
down. 3efore Pritchard could get 
there, the wiry Scotchman had _ the 
thug’s pistol wrist in a vise, and twisted 
it skillfully. The automatic tinkled to 
the tiles, and Pritchard picked it up. 

“All right?’ cried McDougal. 

“All right in here,” 





Pritchard called, 


“but there’s more outside. Seven, he 
said, didn’t he? No knowing 
what——” 


But that is quite another matter—the 
cleaning up of the town. The yeggs’ 
work had been done so thoroughly that 
it took time, and four of them finally 
escaped. The telephone man had been 
caught by an alert copper who had ob 
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served his figure against the sky and 
prodded a muzzle into his ribs as he 
descended. As for McGurk at the sta- 
tion house, Officer Peterson, coming in 
unexpectedly to get his gloves, which 
he had forgotten, sensed something 
wrong with the locked froni door, went 
softly around to the rear basement en- 
trance, crept up in his stocking feet, 
and killed the guard in the second shot 
of the duel which followed his appear- 
ance. 

In the bank, the crowds having 
finally been driven out and the doors 
closed, they were sitting around a half 
hour later, talking things over. Cleo 
Bascome turned to Pritchard. 

“Well, what I can’t get,’ and her 
voice quavered awesomely, “is how you 
doped it out, Noll—right on the tick, 
like that. Just tellin’ him he was bald. 
He knew it, didn’t he? Why would it 
drive him all nuts like that?” 

“That was his phobia,” explained 
Pritchard soberly. “I knew it all the 
time after that day in the woods. But 
of course after he went I didn’t think 
of how I could use it against him 
till——-” 

“Say, what’s a phobia ?” 

“Something you’re afraid of and 
can’t help it,” Pritchard patiently elabo- 
rated. “This fellow dreaded to have any 
one know he was bald. Couldn’t bear 
to have them speak of it, you see. I 
suppose they plagued the life out of 
him as a kid, or something. I figured 
that out after the fight—he ran away 
so fast. Then to-day——” 

“Well——” 

“Why, I just used my imagination. I 
thought that if he felt as bad as that, 
perhaps it would make him so mad to 
have me throw it at him that he would 
forget his gun a _ second, and then 
[__” 

Cleo Bascome raised her eyes to the 
young bookkeeper’s admiringly. “Yep! 
Imagination is a wonderful thing,” she 
said reminiscently. 




















BETTER and betier with each issue” has ever been the watchword of 
DerecTIVE Story MacGazine. With such a slogan faithfully and in- 
telligently adhered to, any enterprise must, perforce, succeed, provided 
the foundation and principles upon which it is based are well taken, 
Of course, the better these be, the better the idea, the greater the success. 

The foundation and principles—the idea—with which we started DeTecrive 
Story MAGAZINE were well chosen. From long experience and careful observa- 
tion we had noted that out of every hundred fiction-magazine readers, ninety- 
nine liked the possible mystery or detective story which it might contain better 
than all the others 

Happy thought! Let’s get out a magazine with nothing but mystery and 
detective stories in it—the very best that are written. We did it! And what 
is more, so you tell us, we have been getting better and better stories all the 
time. And to prove that we are still hard at it, let us take the liberty of calling 
your attention to some of the features which the next issue holds for you. They 
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certainly deserve special mention. 


THE UNSEEN EAR 


By NATALIE SUMNER LINCOLN 


a serial novel, begins in the next issue. Miss Lincoln has been writing detective 
stories, very creditable, notable ones, for some years, but, like the Dretrcrivs 
Story Macazine, she has steadily been getting better and better. For proof, 
read “The Unseen Ear.” It is many a day since we read a better, more closely 
knit detective story. It is seldom, if ever, that we have read a detective story 
in which the author has so adroitly pointed the finger of suspicion from one 
person to another, until at last, the reader, completely baffled, is ready to admit 
that any one of half a dozen or more of the central characters might easily be 
convicted on the evidence, circumstantial and direct, that has been fastened 
upon them, 

We admit, frankly, freely—and also gladly—that, seasoned old boys that 
we are at the game, we never guessed, till the dénouement, who killed Austin 
Hale, and why. Mighty curious we will be, and appreciative, also, if you will 
drop us a line, telling us if you were smarter than we. 


Both the novelettes are by authors who have hewn big nitches in the literary 
hall of fame—kind of looks like an all-star number—and they, like Miss Lincoln, 
are making their premier appearance in Detective Story MAGAZINE 

Jackson Gregory, one of the best-known writers of Western stories, is 
the author of one of the novelettes, and Bertram Lebhar, whose “Camera Chap” 

eries brought him instant success, wrote the other. 


By JACKSON GREGORY 
deals with the efforts of an astute detective to trap a master criminal, a male- 
factor of greater force and personality than any we have yet encountered. 
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’ 
THE DOG THAT DIDN’T BARK 
By BERTRAM LEBHAR 
shows us a girl determined to succeed as a detective, and making the wise ones at 
police headquarters in New York sit right up and take notice in a most surprising 
fashion. 


SHORT STORIES 


Certainly, most certainly, yes, and some mighty good ones. Listen a moment 
till we tell you who wrote some of them: Hugh Kahler, Bryan Irvine, Frederick 
Ames Coates, and James Edward Hungerford. 

How about ordering your copy now? 


CONGRATS? 


If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and wiil give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 

granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 
5 Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


Mister DapeL.— Your wife’s handwriting shows that she is a very sensitive 
woman, and that she is not well. Your own handwriting shows that you are 
a quiet, rather stern person. Are you absolutely sure that you gave her no 
cause for grief? I cannot imagine a woman, sheltered all her life, with a good 
home, and in love with her husband, as you say she is, persisting in going off 
to work in a factory and stubbornly refusing to give any reason for separating 
from her husband and home, and refusing to accept any money or help—unless 
you had so hurt her through a long period that she is really heartbroken. . She 
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loves to be loved and likes caresses. She is fond of pretty things. She is very 
sensitive, I am sure, to beauty. Her love of flowers shows that, even if you 
don’t wholly believe in “this handwriting stuff.” Don’t you think that prob- 
ably you have failed her? Suppose she has just wilted,. spiritually and emo- 
tionally, all these years? That would explain her mysterious ill health, too. 
If I were you, I would go to her—no, no, not to argue; stop that altogether— 
I'd just go to her and take her in my arms and teil her that I loved her and 
couldn’t do without her. [ll bet my hat you never did that in all your stern, 
self-repressed, and self-conscious life. Try it. I believe it will be the begin- 
ning of new life for both of you. 


CHas. V. O.—Quite right to follow a scientific career. You have a mind 
which is a single-track one, despite the fact that it operates with great swift- 
ness. This is not an ordinary combination. Your nature is an unusually ideal- 
istic, unselfish one, and that is unusual, too, for the usual scientific mind, uriless 

f tremendous caliber, rather narrows a man’s deeper relationships to life. You 
are exceedingly intense, Occasionally, as to emotion; have a personality which 
1S magnetic, but which has seasons of total eclip e, when you are dou ‘and un- 
responsive. 





Men like you need to marry with great caution. Don’t, for goodness’ sake, 
marry a nice little girl who is exceedingly domestic in her tastes. She’d bore 
you to death. 


MABE! Oh, Mabel, dear, how’*@an you ask me whether you are going to 
take a journey? Gracious! And I suppose you'd like to know whether you 
hould avoid a dark man whom you are to meet in three days, three weeks, er 
three months My dear, you are a sensible little lady. Your handwriting shows 


it. ‘Try to show it yourself. You need to wake up that sleeping good sense 
and practical ability which you really have. Don’t be sentimental, Mabel, just 
because some of your girl friends are. It isn’t being done, this year. Did 
you know that you had business ability? Not developed, you know, but it’s there. 
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E-x-Soipier.—I hope you'll know yourself from the other ex-soldiers who 
have given me that nom de plume. You are from that little town in Ohio 
where “there’s just Main Street and the Emporium.” There, I guess that will 
identify you. A great many ex-soldiers feel that life is a bit drab and monoto- 
nous, now, but that will pass. Well—now, look here. You need a thrashing. 
Here you come home to that pretty and successful farm, and you have a car, 
and you can go to that bigger town whenever you want to, for the theater or 
a concert, and your nerves are all right, and you are all sound, and here you 
are, grouching. My boy, you just try to think of some of your comrades, and 
I think you'll be ashamed. Turn your thoughts backward to that “deeply 
solemn” moment, as you so rightly call it, when you determined to give your 
all, if need be, for a suffering world. Go on trying to live up to that moment, 
in that little town, with its litthke Main Street. There are warm hearts and hurt 
hearts, needs and desires, tragedy and humor, and all humanity wherever man’s 
rooftrees cluster. You have such a fine, wonderful nature, only waiting to 
really blossom, that | know you'll feel how earnestly I say this to you. 


CLARENCE S.—No, J don’t like that idea, either. I don’t see how that father 
of yours, whose writing shows him to be such a sensible man, can be so stubborn. 
Yes, you really have been patient and good-natured about it. It’s one of those 
“fixed ideas” with him, you see, that the psychoanalyst and all those scientific 
chaps are always talking about, which means that on that one subject he just 
isn’t and can’t be a reasoning being. I don’t often advise children to disobey 
their parents, but in this case I’m going to do it, and you can tell your father, 
for me, that after he gets used to the thought of your doing something else 
than what he’s planned for you since you were a baby, he really won't mind 
it. He won't believe me, and he’ll be offended with you, but I’m perfectly cer- 
tain that if you go on being sweet-tempered about it. the whole thing will work 
out all right. 
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EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 


Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full de- 
tails of your case, stating whether or not it has been before the courts previously, or 
whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality. If you desire Miss 
Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, 
and State. Unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope your com- 
munication will be answered in this column. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


lwo Ameitious YouNG Men.—With the amount of money which you 
seem to have to invest, you would do well to secure the services of a good cor- 
poration lawyer. However, here is a brief outline of the general law on cor- 
porations: 
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Corporations are bodies created by law, which consist of individuals united under a 
common name, whose members succeed each other, so that the body continues the same, not- 
withstanding any change of individuals. 

Three or more persons are necessary for the formation of a corporation. 

The persons desiring to compose a corporation must make the statement in writing, and 
acknowledge the same before an officer empowered to take acknowledgment of deeds. 
duplicate must be filed in the office of the secretary of stat« 

The stockholders of the incorporated company are liable to the company’s creditors, to 
the amount of stock held by each, individually, until all the capital stock shall have been paid 
in, and until a certificate, stating the amount of the cz pital fixed and paid in, shall be filed in 
the office of the county clerk. 

Corporations are liable for contracts made by the duly authorized agent within the scope 

f his authority, as well as for trespasses committed by such agents under authority of the 
pel ony : 

Corporations are liable for negligence or breach of duty or contract, the same as in- 
dividuals. 

( ‘orporations must pay taxes in the same m:; nner as individuals. 

Corporations are liable to legal “visitation,” which consists of an authority to inspect 
and regulate the affairs of the company. 

I should think that two young men just out of college, joining with two 
others who are little over twenty-one, though veterans of the war, would need 
the advice of an older head, if embarking on so large an enterprise as suggested. 
A good, reliable lawyer will do much to prevent you from making mistakes and 
unwise moves. 

Miture B.—Such actions as you describe constitute the basis for a breach 
of promise case. 

K. F. or O.—I would suspect the person who has been annoying you of 
insanity. If not insane, the person is a malicious slanderer and is open to the 
penalties of the law; if insane, the person can be put under the proper care. 


The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


If it is impossible for you te wait for Mr. Scett to touch upon the work in which 
you are especially interested, in one of his articles, send a stamped, addressed en- 
velope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is, what 
your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount 
of time and money which you can give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a 
personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


Photography as a Profession 
Part IV 
Ts so-called commerical photographer may be any one of a number of 


things. He may work for a newspaper at a weekly wage. He may 
specialize in one kind of photography. One young man in New York 
famous for his ability to photograph textiles, so that the beauty and the texture 
will be brought out. He is a failure as a portrait artist or in doing outdoor 
photography, but he draws over a hundred dollars a week from a few firms who 
combine to pay him for making trade photographs. 

The way into the commerical field is through the amateur inta the taking 
of general subjects, and from that to specializing. A well-known professional 
photographer has, for many years, been a photographer of birds. ‘Some of his 
pictures of shy wild fowl on the wing are little short of marvelous. He began 
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as an amateur who loved birds and the out of doors. Now he lectures before 
learned societies and is a famous man. 

Therefore, after you have become a more or less experienced photographer, 
you will try to find your métier—your special field. There is always a sale for 
very unusual landscapes, especially those which suggest a story; such as fields 
with grazing cows, sheep, or graceful, attractive human figures; children in 
natural poses, caught while at play; character studies of old men and women; 
of sailors or farmers or workmen at their trades; of fine animals, of rare 
flowers, of quaint interiors, of homely, pleasant, everyday scenes. The covers 
of lots of magazines are enlarged and colored photographs. Houses making a 
specialiy of calendars and booklets buy a good many. One man who has a 
quaint old home in New England, filied with furniture of the Revolutionary 
period, has made a good living for years by selling photographs of the exterior, 
interior, and surroundings of this house, delicately” hand colored. You will 
see these exquisite photographs in every high-class stationery store all over the 
country, at Christmas and Easter. 

To begin commercial work, the four by five camera mentioned in previous 
articles will be sufficient, but inevitably the photographer will be driven to buy- 
ing a five by seven, which supplies the wide angle needed for street scenes 
and long vistas 

A five by seven produces photographs which are of the size best adapted 
to newspaper and magazine work. [Enlarging an occasional beautiful or inter- 
esting five by seven to eight by ten will help its sale, since the details will be 
brought out more clearly,-while the general effect is a softening one. 

Any five by seven, with a fine Jens, will cost at least one hundred and ten 
dollars, and more and more, in proportion as the lens is of a finer and rarer make. 

This may seem like a good deal of money, but when it is remembered that 
this machine, with the developing articles before mentioned, and the plates 
needed for current use, are the only expenses incurred in the setting up of a 
paying business, the profession will be seen to be one of the least expensive of 
any to begin and maintain. 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


OME time ago I had a letter from Mr. F. A. Ross, of Toronto. Practically 
since its inception Mr. Ross has been a most enthusiastic member of the 
circle that gathers every week under the study lamp to solve a new brain- 

twister. In his letter Mr. Ross complained at being considerably ‘“bothered”’— 
as he expressed it—-for he had come across a few problems that had him on the 
run. He confessed to a strong desire to get back at the puzzle man; to carry 
out this desire he made up a cryptegram and sent it in. I must acknowledge 
that it precipitated a strenuous tussle 

The problem this week will be the cryptogram Mr. Ross sent me. To save 

you a lot of difficulty, Tif let you in on a bit of the secret of its construction. 
It’s a crypticymessage of the alphabet square—or “alphabet block’’-—method ef 
code writing. The key word is in plain sight before you; but little exercise of 
ingenuity will enable you to find it, and the rest is—well, try your hand at it 
and see for yourself. 

The history of the case that Mr. Ross i iris problem on was borrowed 

from the archives of a friend of his, a inent lawyer of Toronto, It is 





Headquarters Chat 


this: An eccentric old gentleman, fairly well to do, passed on, and his twenty- 
year-old niece, who was his sole heir, was much chagrined to learn that the only 
will which could be found left his entire estate to charities. Her uncle had 
told her often that all he had was to be left to her, and the lawver for the estate 
remembered that about five years before his death the old man had requested 
him to arrange to have a new will witnessed, which he did; but unfortunately 
neither the lawyer nor any one else knew the contents of the new document, 
or where it could be found. It seemed apparent that this new will left the 
estate to the girl, but a thorough search only resulted in the discovery of a 
queerly marked piece of paper. Convinced that it was a cryptogram, the lawyer 
took it home, and, after careful study, he finally discovered that it was a cipher 
message. When solved, it revealed the hiding place of the new will. 
Here is the cryptogram: 





SEEK, AND YE SHALL FIND. 


In the next issue you will find a solution to the cryptogram. Let your refer- 
ence to it be only for a comparison. 


The answer to last week’s alternate diagonal transposition cipher is: “Debt 
is the prolific mother of folly and of crime.” It was arranged in five vertical 
columns containing eight letters each, and according to the variety of trans- 
position cipher it represented, in this way: 

DES 
BIH 
rE iL, 
POM 
ROR 
TE 
HL 
A 
Did you have any trouble with it? 








This departme te in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE 
and WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE. = giving readers double service, is offered 
free of charge to our readers. its purpose is to aid them in getting in touch with 
persons of whom they have lost track. 


While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 
“piind”’ if you prefer. in sending ‘‘blind’’ notices, you must, of course, give us your right mame and address, so that we 
can a promptly any ietters that may come for you. We reserve the right te reject any notice that secms te us 
unsuitable. 

if it can be avoided, please do not send us a ‘General Delivery’’ post-office address, for experience has proved that 
these persons who are not specific as to address often have mail that we send them returned to us marked ‘‘not found.” 
it would be weil, also, to netify us ef any change in your address. 

When you bear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your notice 

a reasers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you weld bike to be helped ‘it you were in a similar 
position 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money “‘to get home,’’ et 
cetera, until you are absolutely certain that the auther of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking. 





RICE, JAMES.—-Received your car ard Write a letter ext op ge BARNEY.—He t3 
time and ict me know mere I v L seven in $ tall, with light hair and 
hos 3 t sl one sik He 
CARSON, BEULAH.-When her sister heard from he > eaanaaiens ae f ag Me gy tar 
last she was at Lewiston ( y She An nformation zarding this in 
unieate with William DB Surton, Washingion as nd 
Madi: on Avenue Bridgeport, 


DEVINE, MARIE. he was 
l eard from h ‘ity in 1916 Sie t 
rm four illes ) ylumbus : ! 
even ye | x t three inches a 3 4 refessional d me 
hair hc sishyby birth, and . ereabout isked te communicate with 
slightiy h Pxcited It t 1 a 1 may have 

joimed the 1 under an a C ¢ informa . , 
tlen will » gladly received by Mrs iar Larson, de ble When 


Pe * ‘ 
65 West Main Street, Vermilion, Sou I ip to Hav 
a s gad fifteen ye 
BP leg ole hah WilPase JOSEPH.—lie we 1 the army a 5 » feet eight inehe 
’ Mexico, and at ¢ ip ri . exas. xior Fa eyes, and brown 
t Was said that he I y » left ey and 
work, but nothing h nu heard , 1e igs very much 
that time A friend would ratefui-to any 
ews of him R. Garside, re of this mi agazine. where he is Marie Hadley 
Street, Portiand, ) 
LICHTENWALTER, CLYDE.—-He ¥ last hear i 
as New Mexice tle ; sixteen rs old, at FRANKIE.—I have very import 
s tall, ar has light hair and gray eyes y home as soon a Sst 
nation about him will be gladly received by . W. P. Fisher, 82 
tenwalter, 3996 Woodlawn Avenue, Los An- 
: GEORGE d thre 
LANE, RICHARD, also wn a hard Orrell. He  Nedite, and Kdua. Their mother dic 
left his im Port . t Ne site J from cig n mths to 
Day oe SIX years rage 
South America : lef Aw and tw P - ave seen him 
core Edith ar au “a o were very tle childr "I u His youngest dau 
that time nem t ‘e * dar ze ome ne her father 
Walked with « sht limp, a wor goatee at v can tell her somethi: 
our readers can help to fimd this i “ey Vv fh. M. Christensen, care of this magazine 


a ba writing te his daugiiter, i V , care FARRELL, ELIZABETH.—She lef 
OF this magazine Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 
MARSHALL, ROBERT.—He was las ‘ Douglasg, or Livingston, sometimes call 
tawa, Canada, about two years ¢ ie is 4 a c i girl wag then sighteen years old, with di 
to hia sister, Mrs. Mary Jame Marckstudt, « 5 q . parents were born in Ireland and 
nagazine. r : ther an@ her sister Gertrade have 
sister May, who married 
BATES, HERBERT.—Ue is twenty-six yew rooklyn, is all aleme, and has neo 
Jack hair and eyes, and Was last heard tren n Apr vs of Sbe is most anxious to find 
year. Any information about him F I rely ateft for amy information th 
appreciated by his sister, Pearl Bates, Homer, Texas al 4 May Farrell, care of 


ANDERSON, HILDA, who lived in New rk ‘ ROCHE, KATIE and WILLIAM.—Their motl 
Chicago seme twenty-five » vem years 
youngest bey. whiose “ 3 bot known, we 
The children were Ih ¢ ed, and we 
adopted The mother’s maiden uname Wes MeKenzie, ar 
she had a brether named Barry in Chieago. £ anxious 
EDNA, please write er wire or com xe at once. .eXx- sister is trying to fund them, and will be g to hear 
ingtou apartment 48. Charles. from any oue whe can give ker the slightest clew. Mamie 


ire of this magazine, 
CLARK, BEULAH, who lived iw Chicago 1917. and 
is thought to be still im that city. Lf amy ene knows her SCOTT, WALTER JAY. haa 7 last heard from he 
address they will greatiy oblige by sending itt to J. L. B n Washington or California Information tha will 
care of this magazine. is present residence witl be appreciated — 
brother-in-law, Burdine Bishep, Fleyd, Virginia. 


She is a Swede, and is about twenty-nine 

feet eig 3s tall, a blonde with btue e; 

sees this, 1© is asked te write to A. W care of this are 
zine, 


THOMPSON, WILLIAM, DOUGLAS, and STANLEY. READ. WILLIAM.--li is said that he left for England 


who lived at 5 Victoria Road, Market Dayton, Ea S. Mauretania, | » latter part of April last 
twelve years ago. An eid scleol pal of Mar y an believed to in near Macclesfield - 
Know their present wi 1 1 i x tur iver; ile a %” known the na 
frem them nd I 
they are Ev ‘ 
t, New Ledferd, Massachusetts 


r 
silk ind 
will 
them to 
TOWNER.—Write me at Fort iyne, Indiana. T. L. 7 whereas bie e write to William Read, Jr., 


WARREN, RAYMOND C. aw USS "lease HENSLEY 
write and let me know where you ar G. BR. Warret last bh f 


hie. if 
1548 Seventeeath Street, Santa ‘ ; 


we tucky and 2 ny ¥ q $3 present 
. a : ubouts Ww ) favor by communicating with a 

ee Oe eat ag Tiretnia, in 3 A Ges Ge C. E. H., 3771-2 North Deu treet, Los Angeles, Cali- 
Oth of t r she w » to b cht ’ fornia 

Rhodes, > » , t r i r i VALLEN, vp Agee He is thirty > years old, and 

Write agalr * sheuld he re Y re vac ha brown eyes. Ilis heme is in Boston. 

time her ds s never he he the . S t seer nh Kansas City iLansas, n February, 

she will be grateful ! oc help het old friend, Billy, weuld like te hear from him 

knu what au f r thes ny infcrmation will be highly appreciated William H. 

Ressa, care of this magazin Poffenberger, Parsons, West Virginia. 





Missing Department 


LDORED, Bene. ZELLA K., and LIZZIE, MARY, and BEAUMONT, ALICE, who, about twenty-five years ago, 
rneo KEIN R.—They were born in & partanburg, Penn- lived at 497 Hudson Street, New York City. She ig the 
sylvanta, peal thirty-flve years ago. The r father. Adam daughter of Hattie Ellis Beaumont, and is now about 
Keiner, was 2 blacksmith Their half brother, who has not twenty-eight years of age Any information concerning 
seen them since the;; were children, would be glad to get her will be thankfully received by her uncle, Charles Beau- 
in touch with them, and will be very grateful to any o1 mont, 1154 North Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


whe may be kind enough to help him in the matter. Wil- 
li _m H J 34 care of this magazine . : LOEWINTHAL, CHAS, who was last known to be living 
in Far Rockawa His old schoolmate would like to hear 
He Mi oF 08. AL.—He is asked send his address to his from him, or to news of him. Wesley Vega, 169 
fullin, ort de Le , Cristobal, Canal Zone, East Ninetieth Street, New York City. 


wade faa ROSE, or SETTY.—Please write to your old 
MORRIS, CLYDE, brothers Bill, Alex, and Js Please frien *. Brand, General Delivery, Canton, Ohio. 

Bee ee ee ee ee ee TILLETT, WILLIAM, or JOHN.—ilis children have not 
seen him for over tw ars They were born in the 
GOLDSTIEN.—On November 3rd, 1892, I was bor old country nd Ww f by their grandmother, 
I i ifty-eighth Street and Tenth / vhose name was J s 5 daughter would be glad 
mother left the hospital on the hear from her fat! ‘ to get any information that 
address wus Second Avenue and Twenty- ould help her to municate with him. Mrs. Florence 

Her maiden F > Jinth " Williamson, 380 King Street, London, Ontario, Canada 


father’s bame w Juc ioldstien. ’ a 
When I was two months old I w lace PIERCE, DICK.—I fully realize my mistake, and am 
Vincent's Orphan Home, and after four sorry I did not meet you halfway. Drop me a line care 
sent with a number of other children to Montrose, of O. K., 451 W. Avenue. Charles Pierce. 
sourl, where I was adopted by a Catholic family, and : . = : ies , 
have never heard of my parents again. I have made every T Madea wed le J. a has been aeleeing since August, 
ffort tc find taem, but without success. According to i Ig mother will be very thankful to any one who 
t r native home addres it would s m that they came ean tell her whether he is alive or dead If he sees this 
th 10) 3, v e¢ 4 he -oOmm » } a ce y 
from Hussia, if any one can five, me information ‘that MS, HOWL, communicate with, er at once. Mra Bd 
will help me find them, it will be greatly appreciated a lis Clin ’ » BY So, ane ° 
and thankfully -eived Mrs. Clara I. Cullen, 1317 Grat- T. J. F.—Come back. There will be no troubie. M. C. C. 


tan Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 
DUNCAN, ROBERT, ALECK, and ELIZA, who were 
JACK, or GORDON F.—Pieas write or come to my in Liverpool, England, about sixty-five years ago. 
mother’s home. Everything is forgiven. Please let us hear They had a sister, . *, Who was placed in Birkenhead 
from you. Elsie F. : , and came ‘ana when she was eleven 
. aie CR Later she married a man named James Betts. ) 
ane eet Le nfs Ming Se ee Rg C. E. anxious to find her brothers and sister, and will greatly 
lle “dl Rint gitk atten it "aunts coantis or the Phirty- appreciate any information about them. Mrs. Betts Lloyd, 
seventh Division in the spring of 1919. His present care of this magazine. 
dress will be gratefully received by N. C. R., care of this LINDEMAN, OTTO WILHELM.—He was born in Fin- 
magazine land and is about thirty-seven y d, with dark hair 
a eyes and a dark mustache is about five feet 
MACLENNAN, BRUCE.—He is thirty years old, five ‘S/" eyes. & ; aa 2 - 
feet eleven inches tall, and weighs about one hundred and j — ee — = Gan Secinsum — 
sixty-five pounds. He has blue eyes and dark hair, and “Tt » aes oe ales “ 
was last seen in Vancouver, in 1914, and was heard of nformation, will be very gladly received by _ EB. M. Free- 
later in Detroit, Michigan. His present address is de- man, 85 East Squantum Street, Atlantic, Massachusetts. 
" , ° ss, 77 ‘ambee Street, Vane » 
7 ey Buss, 777 Cambee Street ancouver, RODGERS, ROBERT.—If he sees this be is asked to 
send his address to his friend, B. A. A., care of this 
LANE, GERALD JOSErH A.—He is twenty-two years magazine. 
old, and is a . fe was last seen in San Frane- “ 
isco in October, 1918. itis brother is anxious to com- JACK.—I sent a letter to Grangeville, Idaho, but you had 
municate with him as soon as possible. Leonard Lane, gone, and left no address. Please write to me as soor 
care of this magazine. as you see this. 1 want to know where you are, Mrs. 
I.E. L 
YAW, HELEN BLECKER, and GUS.—A cousin would 
like to get in toueh with these relati and will be glad HARCOURT, JOHN, and his wife. They were last seen 
to hear from any one who knows where they live. It is in Denver, Colorado, when they brought their baby, Hazel, 
believed that they are somewhere in Pennsylvania. Core to Mrs. Rork. She is now grown up, and wishes very 
poral Yaw, care ef this magazine much to hear from some one who knew her parents. Also 
JOHN W. BURNETT, about fifty-nine years old, born 
SPALDING, KALPH H., who lived at 15 Hammond Scotland, and lived in Illineis, but has not been there 
lace, Elmburst, Long Island, in February, 1918, is asked for thirty years. His son weuld appreciate any inferma- 
nd his address to Ed. Peters, Box 574, Rome, Geergia, tion about him. W. G. B., care of this magazine, 
HANDLEY or HANLEY, MARY, formerly of Edwards- HUMPHREY, CHARLES L., forty-six years old, about 
Penusylvania, near Wilkes-Barre. An old friend five feet five inches in height, weighing about one hundred 
to lear from her. If any one knows her address and sixty-five pounds, has light hair, turning gray, and gray 
will send it, the favor will be greatly appreciated. eyes. Me is a naturalized American of French-Canadian 
C., care of this magazine birth. Werks as a stationary engineer, a marine engineer, 
. Pr v9 va a and a pipe fitter. Any information eoncerning his present 
oa aie a ‘Might inches ous. fo a My area” cae whereabeuts will be thankfully received, as his signature is 
sa « B 4 bee wanted to a deed. Address C. B., 339 Euclid Avenue, 
has dark-brown hair mixed with gray Youngstown, Ohio. 
a plumber and steamfitter He left 
igeport. Any one having in- DONNELLY.—Information wanted regarding the rela- 
s man should cemmunicate with tives ef Vincent Donnelly, who was born on June 22nd, 
Willi ; ) Washington and Madison Avenues, 1898, and was left e Catholic Foundling Agylum on 
Bridgeport, mnects t er ae Street, ~w York City He was adopted 
NIELSEN, MRS. CLAUS, formerly of Davenport, Iowa, " sig Win has ne ‘Somer a te ies ce 
« eard o ‘anads ” hte woul » gle P 2° i nag —~ 
ae = . a ae erin n.. Ber gerd prs peso - 1y information regarding his relatives will 
. ai cae aaliien a ates one + atin oot gr appreciated. Vincent Dennelly, care of this 
her. An Nielsen, care of this magazine. 
P iad , asereee OCTAVIO.—He was last heard of in East- 
Wig tage CARL. i & Daw, forty -thre year d, la Fennesess n 1918 He is twenty-two years old 
- - = go to ago, ar — has red r a fair complexion Any news 0 
“oo oe "an a ‘ ~~ him will be gladly welcomed by his cousin, A. A., care 
be thankful for any inforn of this magazine. 
Clinton Avenue S ch . . 
= —_ STRICKLER, MARY ELLA.—She was last 
erty . Pennsylvania, abeut five years ago 
ssex, England, would » to hear from her or from any 
ght to Canada where p i ho can give him any new 
at Mount St. Is y from his mothe 
was told that preciate any assistance in Hnmdir 
named Wallace, Strickler, 1000 Golden Gate Avenue, 
: t nited States I am fornia. 
age, and understand that my sister 
than I am If I can get in touch BAILEY, MRS. LILLIE.—When last heard from she 
it find out what became of my 1 . was at City, Kansas, and before there was at 
grateful to any one who an Ip - Colorado. Her half sister would like very 
fir my Theodore Patrick Brown, 691 u from her, and hopes if she sees this that 
Street, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. she will write to her A. L. C., care of this magazine. 
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ROCKEY, ERIE BULLIS.—He left his home in August. FISHER, PHILLIP.— is twewty-one years old, five feet 
1919, and every 7 ao. Oh He is a seven inches tall, has black hair. gray eyes. and weighs 
bey scout of ae. a is one hundred and thirty-five pound When last beard of 
fifteen years old the Cc. A he was in Washington, I 
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or whe can relatives F. D. EL, as ¢ , Any ene who 
care of this magazine c infermalion vill do a great kindness 

by writing to I abeth Brockway a of 
Brunswick, Maine this magazine. 
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fth Street, Anniston, Ala- 


wad Worrest, Lytle, ¢ 


ANNIE JOHN- ter, Estelle Moss. 512 West Twe 
and sisters. Their bama 
Avenue, Chicago 
_ William is now SINER, JOHN M.—He was last 
crippled in hi Delaware, where ail trace of tim 
pecess where abouts tion about n will be treatly 
Robert Burger, should see t r asked to write 
Ohie. are of this ma gazine 
yeur address to some ALMIDA. MANU EL.—He was 
is there, and has geod Company, 1 Er ers, at ¢ 
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heard of in Wilmiagten, 
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Oregon City, Greeen A 
be 





friend to wet informatio of ber. aud will 
pages eh whe wil! seud present address if 
, she sl ahe ed wo write tw F yp. OW ar 
Your mether ts on , 
life by coming of this magacit 
36 River Street, LEGGETT, ALICE ee WIGGINS.—When last heard 
of she was in Wichit Kansas She !s twenty-three years 
‘ Lillian old, with blue eves and dark hair Any one having news 
al gg ‘tp Bt of her will do a great faver by writing te Menry le 
€ Bf 8 * 2 re x ] ! Nebraska 
she was sixteen gett. B 61! . ° 
adopted by the HATCHY, FRANK, formerly merehant marine 
that they live seme service if he sees this he write te J. & 
record cannot be care of this magazin 
years old. Their mother Rap eien TERRILL, ABE SILVER. and Oui 660- 
her daughters FREY F d to e to Barney Ge ly of 
information thet will help her to find them the B F. r. 8 rt 231 Beewee Street 
Please write te Carl A. Nerth, 
Minnesota. KENNEDY, 6. F., formerly of Massena. New York He 


fas wet been heard from 


Virginia during since. He Is out thirty-eight years old, five feet seven 

"who married later inches tall, ¥ dark curiy hair and brewn eyes. He hae 

fork, Kansas, and a seer on his forehead, O. K. tatiecd om his left arm, and 

Francisco. Her sons would like a sailer girl’s head en his ricit fereane. He is a mechanic 
a sled to get news of and follows up construction work, and may be in the 

W. Gardiner ‘obalt regions in North @utarie His sen is new sixteen 
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HEDGECOCK, CLAUD.—He years old, five iT lancaster Gat Met 
feet six inches tall, with blue eyes and light hair. Be was . ee . ‘ 
last seen ¢ miles from Black 
Canyon, Arizona seen or heard any- LONG, MAGGIE.—Any formatien in 
os of him will de a great faver ~ writing to his friend left at a home for dependent children ot ask 
iD care of this magazine. about tificen ‘ g will be appreciated, and ! shall 
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Waterbury, Connecticut. 
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care ef re where you are M. F. ¢ 

a ee. MAUBE E.—When last honed of ke by - g HOOD. WAYNE.- Bie is fourteen years eld. about four 
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sine . - Lynsay, California 2 mformetion about 
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REA, R. C.—He s old. five feet six 
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BECKMAN, M@S.—She was a nurse, and in 1882-83 Is 
believed to have “ived on Beauregard Street, South St. 
Louls, Missouri. She had children. Any information as 
to her present whereabouts, or the address of any of 
her family, will be highly appreciated by one who is anxious 
to find them. 8. X. 82, care of this magazine. 


Ph ondary BETH.—Please write to your old fri nd, 
irgaret MacGowan, 1100 O'Farrell Street, San Francisco, 
California 


HILL, Sere —Wao. was taken from the convent of the 
Good Shepherd at Memphi Tennessee, and was adopted 
by a family of Call fornia, is askex ad to write to her friend, 
Gertrude McCain, Box 49, Bryan, Texas. 


RUSSELL, WILLIAM THOMAS.—He was born in Hick- 
man County, Tennessee, in 1869, and left home about 1896. 
He is about five feet ten inches tall, with very dark eyes 
and = hair. Any information about him will be greatly 
appreciated by his brother, Pleasant F. Russell, care of this 
magazine, 


THOM, JOHN.—He is about twenty-one years old, tall 
and tiin, with brown hair and gray eyes He was last 
seen in Elizabeth, New Jersey, in May, 1920. Any news 
will be gladly received by Frank Zwonick, Ma- 
Pennsylvania. 








PEGGY.—I realize my great mistake ami am very anxious 
to ay up for everything. Please write to me.—-‘‘Mitchel 
Fie 


GOODWIN, CHARLES SUMNER.—lic left his home at 
544 East Beck Street, Columbus, Ohio, on August 19, 1897, 
when he was about fifty-three years old, and was last heard 
of in Bleechte jeor, * about 1899, when he said he was 
going to Nebraska. ts children have never heard any- 
thing of him since that time. He was a soldier in the Civil 
War Any information that would help his children to find 
him would be most gratefully appreciated, and any one 
who has known him will do a great favor by writing to his 
daughter, Mrs. Charlotte Kulb, 534 West Chapel Street, 
Columbus, Ohio, 


WEBER, WALTER.—He is twenty-five years old, with 
brown hair and eyes, and a ruddy complexion, and is 
about five feet nine inches tall. An old friend in Bir- 
mingham would like to hear from him. V. M., care of 
this magazine. 


MARSH, MRS. EUGENE, who lived in Columbus, Ohio, 
about 1879, and went from there to Montana and married 
again. ler son by her first marriage would be glad to 
hear from her, or from any member of the family. Ww. 
M. C., care ef this magazine. 









SMITH, FRANK, who went with me to Los Angeles, 
and EVERETT BRANN, who was also with me, please 
n Any one knowing their present whereabouts 
will do a xlness by sending their address to Leland Ar- 
nold, care of this magazine 


MARTIN, HAZEL.--I am very anxious to know where 
you are, Wen't you please write to me? W. B., care 
of this magazine. 


MANNING.—I am very anxious to find my relatives, 
and will be most grateful to any one who may help me to 
do so My first remembrance is of being in the St. 
Francis Home in Watsonville, California. The boys there 

all me Pas and I was told that two of them, 
didie aud Philip Me nning, were my brothers. Also that 
! had a sister I was told that my name was Richard P. 
far g. i é that it was Francis Philip Mauning. 
id have a two-year-old boy, and would 
be qi F y could tind any of my relative I was 

were married in Oakland, California, 
there; that my father died there If 

‘ ouly fir s ing about the one I long to 
meet that will enable me to get in touch with them, I 

nil tt inexpressibly Shenktel, Richard P. Manning, 910 
iffYord Street, Los Angeles, California. 


POPE, JAMES, sometimes known as “Big Jim.’’ He is 
of muscular build, with light hair and blue eyes Also 
wife, MARGARET, small, with brown hair and blue 

: They lived in Madison, Wisconsin, in 1915, and it 
said that Jim had joined the Canadian army, and 

M ret hed ned the Red Cross. Any information that 
will help to find these two friends will be highly appre- 
ted 1 Mr Gus Foss, 217 Dougherty Piace, Rock- 














Hah ad Longs ogy He is now about fifty-seven years 
Ie had enlisted ir 

in 18 I 
him will be grat 
awey, 1814 Pag 


=e 





PETTY, CLAUDE F.—He was last heard of in To- 


A ja, Kansas, in 1917 He is five feet seven and a half 
nehe tall, weighs one hundred and forty-five pound and 
! ght hair He is partly bald His brother will be 
grateful for any information about him. W. R. Petty, 815 


Hardy Street, Route 24, Houston, Texas. 


MILES, i gata FRANKLIN.—When last heard from 
w in Buffalo. friend would like to hear from him 
M. Van D., care Zz this magazine. 
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WEISSMAN, MINNIE.—I am very anxious to find my 
sister, whom I have not seen for three years. Any one 
knowing her whereabouts will do a kind favor by writing 


to J. W., care of Mrs. Linker, 981 Main Avenue, Passaic, 
New Jersey 
vould to ar from some of my shipmates of the 





r 
Lake. Fontanet. 1 have just got back from South 





S. . 
America. elt, icK CAVANAUGH, Seamen's Institute, 25 
South Street, w York City. 

POREAU, pie a ths A.—He is twenty-seven years 
old, flv 1 inches tall, weighs one hundred and 
seventy pour has red hair and dark-brown eyes. 


When a... heard 


auto driver, and 


was in Davenport, lowa. He is an 
to be a farmer. His wife has not 
heard from him September, 1919, and will be most 
grateful for any information that will help her to find him 
His baby is ill and wants his daddie. Mrs. Violet Poreau, 
21 Hawkes Avenue, Eastport, Maine 


OSTANDER, HARRY.—He is supposed to be within 














a radius of forty miles of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. His 
brother Joe, who is blin would be very glad to hear 
from him. lie was seventeen, and Harry was nineteen 


when th saat met at Woodville. Joseph Ostander, General 
Delivery, New Castle, Pennsylvania, 


HAMPDEN, ORVILLE.—Please write to your grand- 
mother. She has good news for you. Mrs. H. H. Spitter, 
28 Stillwater Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 


PERRY, LEVI.—He was last heard of in August, 1912, 
at Brandon, Manitoba He is fifty-nine years old, five 
feet eleven inches tall, and weighed about one hundred and 
forty pounds. One half of his left forefir missing 
et information as to his present whereabouts will be 
gratefully received by his family. Please write to Mrs. Ella 
Perry Brackett, Colebrook, New Hampshire. 


HAWLEY, FRANK HERBERT, who disappeared from 
his home on May 26th, 1920. He told his teacher 
he was going to visit relatives at Troy, but no trace 
of him was found there. He is fifteen years old, five 
feet nine inches tall, and weighs one hundred = and 
forty-five pounds. An upper front tooth is broken off and 
filled with gold, and there are two moles on the rigatd 
side of his neck yhen he left home he 
dark green suit, long trousers, blue serge cap, and black 
shoes. Any news of him will be greatly appreciated by 
his parents, who are very much worried abo him, Mrs. 
lla Hawley, 2076 Fast Fifty-fifth Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 














CAMERON, BERT.—He is twenty-seven years old, short, 
and weighs about one hundred and alixty pounds, with 
brown hair and eyes. His wife and child are very 
much worried about him and want him to come home 
Mrs. Bert Cameron, 508 Wayne Avenue, Apartment 5 
Dayton, Ohio. 


FREITAS, BILL.—He left here July , 1918, on a tour 
of the United States His partner would jlike to hear 
from him, or from any om knewing his whereabouts. 
Bill Bancroft, Box 132, Coyote, California. 


CHANDLER, FRANK CHARLEY, formerly of Emporium, 


Pennsylvania He igs twenty-six years old, with dark 
halr and gray-blue eyes. The palm of one hand ts 
searred by the explosion of a rifle cartridge. He left 


his home eleven years ago, and his mother, who is in 
very poor health, ig worrying about him and longing 
for him to come home. If he sees this he is asked to 
write to her or to his sister. If any one knows where 
he is, or has any late news of him, and will be kind 
enough to communicate with his family, the favor will 
be greatly appreciated Mrs, Hazel West, 510 East 
Allegheny Avenue, Emportur ‘ 





ennsylvania 





nee or RITTER, HARRY, who lived at 54 Han- 
—_ lace, Brooklyn, New York, about September, 1913, 
nd wh en last heard of was Hving on East Twenty-eigith 
t York City, is asked to write to Bobby 

e of this magazine 












Mitche ‘ll, ca 


1 of tn Fort Worth 
» Who has important 


_JAMIESON, FRANK A., last he 
exas, please write to your friend 


na Ws for you. 





GORDON, CLARENCE E.—He is twenty-four years old 
y a 






about six feet tell, has brown batr and nd a sear 
over his left eye His wife is grieving and want 
him to come home She will be deeply grateful to any 
” who can tell her where he is, Mrs. Clarence E. 
Gordon, Greenfield, Missouri. 


BRAUCHER, GRANT W.—He disappeared from Spring 
Mills fourteen years ago Hig mother is dead 1 his 
family is very anxious to hear from him If any one 
knows where he is, or can give any informatien about 
him, and will write to his daughter, she will be very 
grateful for the kindness. Mrs. Pearl Warner, care o 
this magazine 





INTUR, JOHN C.—Last heard of in New Me xico In 
19 He is about five feet ten inches tall brown 
I blue eyes, and ig nineteen years age. Any 
information regarding his whereabouts will be greatly 
appreciated by his mother P. C., care of this mag 
azine. 





Missing Department 


ROBERTS, SeoTen O.—He was secretary of the 

3, at Fort Sill, Oklahoma One who 
hy ‘him em, ‘ anxious to communicate with him 
Private P. BR. Godden, cere of th magazine 


GLADE, WONERD.- He was par Beise 
City, Idaho, in 1614 Any on wi his add will 
do a great favor my sending it to Mr J. N. Hunt, &. BR 
No. 1, Box 45, Zillah, Wasisingt 


MAY ONA and ORMA ODESSA, thirty and 
ears old pectively; last heard of in Coluta 
ih ree ) 4 e father i I Davi 
leaving property in Texa Ar ete 
present ul 
favor by communice > 
Poplar Bluff, Missouri 


DAVIS, 


adauress ot the couiert 


SHEPHERD, MINNIE, whose ma “ 
Her present address is wanted by Charles O 
2213 Third Avenue, Huntington, West irginia, 


as Pa 
Shepherd, 


SINTIMBRE, GEORGE.—He was berm i Rumania 
and is twenty-two years of age, five fe inches tall, 
and has brown hair and gray eyes Me 2 a serreant 
in tl Lith 3} ne Gun Company A Holabird, 
Maryland r twas discharged on April 11, 191 He W 
last heard Youngstown, Ohio, four months later 
Any informe n will be gratefully received by 
Marg Masti 310 South Fifteenth Street 
Maryland. 


Balti more, 


ENNIS, BEN T.—He was last seen in New Lendon, Con- 
wre he was paid off and left fer his home 
M issour Letters sent there do not 
first mame forgocvten; la een in 
Pauama, in 1916 Also REEVES. 
John These men were bunkies of 
like very much to hear frem them Tem 
this magazine 


BUNNY.—Please come home¢ 
SCHAD, tS ar lef 


for New Yor je is 

feet nine che ne ili 
and will grateful fer any 
or bearing from him c..3. 8 


GRAVES, EDWIN D.—He 
Winewa, Kansas, four years ago 
old triemd mx to € in 
be most Te r any informat 
him. M. M., care ef this maga 


TREGGER, or TREGQHEIMER, 
heard of she was piayt me in 

ir Virginia, in 19 
in ew York City 
write to her old friend 


HALL, CHARLES and HENRIETTA 
ago I was bern either in Lynn 
When I was three years and a 
me in a private orphan asylum 
adopted at once by Mr. and Mrs. Geor 
Chieage, by whem I was brought up tn 
fact that | was uot their child until i was 
when they adopted me legally, nev 
befere for fear my own father 
given me away, and Was always 
would take me away frem them My 
Josephine Patten and my adopted 
son 1 have @ every effort to find 
without success, have great hopes that 
will bring some result I have beer 
mother was born in St atin New 
her maiden name was Bradley t 
me in my quest will earn my deepest gratitude 
MacDonald, care of this magazi 


STELLA 
i Fuypt’’ 


am very anxious te find my relatives 
in New York City I have not hie 
They are my father, Felix 
mother Anna Meran 
an uncle, George Keves 5 info 
ad to my Ceramun 
unkfully yeuuived Mary Morar 


FLOY.—Mr. F. says he hes confiden 
sure that you will square up as soo 
position to de so Nothing will he 
you de tl right thing Your fe 
the same tewn as your brother 
write. Your mother 


SCOTT WALTER.—Ble was tast seen on the 
Jauoe last, when be entrained fer Nerfolk, 
hts destimation as far as can be learned 
x feet thre inches tall, with ‘ heir 
and weighs about twe hundred 
family is very anxi¢ abeut 
rateful for any “Ws Hattie 
magazine 


JACK.—Your mother lengs for you and waiting 
you in the heme out on the airies Dear boy, 
heme. Mother still waits for ; 


REIDER, HARRY ARNO.—He was last heard of in 
Chicago ou er about June 10, 1920. and was going to 
ae er Detroit lie is asked to write te his friend 
M K are of magezine, 


HANSON, IRENE She w last urd from in Phil 
deiphta n Oct x be thirty years 
live t ") all vith C r and dark-! 
e ny form D 1 zreatly appr 
cia her wi lease write . A. HL, care 
u n 
LMCR ’ 6 t issing for four 
! e There is money 
his grandmot Johuston’s state 
M i I Sawtelle, California, 


THAIRD, sailor isked to writ 
Dizzy, wi wil glad 


ERKING, Clarence. is al five feet ten incl 
th « dark complexion He 
le hen li heard 

M ar shileld, Or 


that 1} 


LANE, mas. Aveu STA, whe 
Jersey 1 Grand Rapids, Michigan 
GEORGE & Row last acare was 
teenth Street w Yo are asked to send 


to Mr A. Lane f this magazine 
, Sone OTLER, 
‘ ut 


Gevents feurt th 

= with the 
for him t 
t fas er y le ) * remount 
Carter 


Georg ria 


BENSON, Rtg) St MYRTLE, heard of 
in Kansas City, Kans in 191) » dark hair and 
cemplexion oo is we - . A informa 
io revardin her w 
Beck i W 

LILES, MYRTLE ELLEN.- She 
At y x sa Soldier Orphans’ 


W. J 


was tak 
Home 
he 


on ag thd | WANTED 
housekeeper for ‘ 
New Jersey 


separated when she 
with her m@ r 
the father 


CEASER, VIOLA 
ee yeu old 


eit 
shertly afterward 

mve beet ulopted 

brether does not 

name sh x 

eyes 
happy 

grateful for atry aasista 

maids i v ynt 
eare of thi 


DUFFY, ALIS - Sy ing since 1900. He 
about forty-five yean ld, wi rk hair and blue eye 
and was last r F ; ate. Texas An eld fri 
‘ vuld like te Route 8, Box 2 
Dallas, Texa 
CARLIN, marine 
1 15 1 i t ears of 
tal t a lar ir on his 
r¥ ould q ! te hear from him, 
r ar ints | J William + 


FREO cerps until 
3 now e feet 


adopted 
or ear old 
now eleven Since then his stepf is 
sister 1 very i te find hey litt 
will be deeply rat fer any assistance 
Mrs. CC. Shaw ° Bex $4, Umatilla, 


WILLIAMS, BERNICE.--Your brother. A. F. S.. would 
! om you Write to me at Apartado 16 

Tampi ° Me xico 

G.—I would live to hear from you Please writ 

me R 

















Never a corn 


on millions of feet nowadays 


Do you know that millions of 
people who use Blue-jay keep 
entirely free from corns 2 ' 

If a corn appears it is ended by 
a touch. A Blue-jay plaster or a 
drop of liquid Blue-jay is applied. 
Soon the 


whole corm loosens and comes out. 


[he corn pain stops. 


The method is scientific. It is 
gentle, easy, sure. Old-time harsh 
treatments are supplanted by it with 
everyone who knows it. 


[t is made by a world-famed 
laboratory, which every physician 
respects. 

It is now applied to some 20 
million corns a year. Y oucan see that 
corn troubles are fast disappearing. 

Then why pare corns and keep 
them? Why use methods which 
are out-of-date > 

Try this new-day method. See 
what it does to one corn. You will 
never forget its quick and_ gentle 
action. Your druggist sells Blue-jay. 


BYB Blue-jay 
Plaster or Liquid 


The Scientific Corn Ender 
BAUER & BLACK Chicago New York Toronto 


Makers of Steri surgical Dressings and Allied Products 




















ADVERTISING SECTION 


Confidence in “Hanes” 
winter underwear can 
never be misplaced! 


' ANES” underwear for men has been 

standard for years! Beyond any 
question it is the best value in actual 
quality, comfort and service ever sold at 
the price! 




















































Behind every “Hanes” process, behind 
every thread and stitch, the “Hanes’§ — 
guarantee looms up! This guarantee is} — 
your assurance of absolute satisfaction.§ | 


=xamine “Hanes” critically. You never 
saw—or bought—such real and truej | 
underwear service. 


“Hanes” is made in heavy and medium 
weight Union Suits and heavy weight 
Shirts and Drawers. 

This year we present the new yellow 
label medium weight, silk faced Union 
Suit, made of full combed yarn particu- ‘ 
larly for indoor men. 


Like “Hanes” heavy weight Union 


Suits the new medium weight suit has 

the extra gusset which adds so greatly I 
to comfort across your thighs; tailored, \ 
snug-fitting collarette; closed crotch t 


that stays closed; buttonholes that last 
the life of the garment; elastic knit, 
shape holding arm and leg cuffs. Shirts I 
have the “Hanes” elastic knit collarette I 
that will not gap; sateen vent; elastic 
knit cuffs. Drawers have a durable 3- 
button sateen waist band. c 


P ° a 
Hanes Union Suits for boys : 
never have been equalled “ 
They duplicate the men’s Union Suits 
in all important features—with added A 
cosy fleeciness. Made in sizes 20 to 34, 
covering ages from 2 to 16 years. Two 8a 
to four year old sizes have drop seat. Ww 
Four desirable colors. en 





Inspect “Hanes” underwear 
your dealers. Put it in strict co 
parison with any underwear neat 
the price. If your dealer cannotg ar 
supply you, write us immediately§ fe; 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO} © 
Winston-Salem, N. C. ’ 
New York Office: 366 Broadway 


: Warning to the trade: Any garment offered wh 
ELASTIC KNIT as “Hanes” is a substitute unless it beam 


UNDERWEAR the “‘Hanes”’ label. = 


Nowe Summor-You Ol want ko porar dances Nacasook Vuirw Sut &, 





Hanes Guarantee: 


“We guarantee Hanes Under- 
wear absolutely—every thread, 
stitch and button. We guar- 
antee to return your money or 
give you a new garment if any 
seam breaks,” 





Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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$1822 4 Week 

He was putting in long hours at monotonous unskilled work. His small pay 
scarcely lasted from one week to the next. Pleasures were few and far between and 
he couldn’t save a cent. 

He was down—but he wouldn’t stay there! He saw other men promoted, and he made up 
his mind that what they could do he could do. en he found the reason they were promoted 
was because they had special training—an expert knowledge of some one line. So he made up 
his mind that he would get that kind of training. 

He marked and mailed to Scranton a coupon like the one below. That was his first step upward. 
It brought him just the information he was looking for. He found he could get the training he needed 
right at home in the hours after supper. From that time on he spent part of his spare time studying. 

The first reward was not long incoming—an in- (Pasa am ae anes 2088 BT HORDES Cesm aan aap eemmtainn 
crease in salary. ‘Then came another. ‘hen he was j INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
made Foreman. Now he is Superintendent with BOX 3049.B, SCRANTON, PA. 

2 | Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the posi- 
an income that means independence and all the { tion, orin the subject, before which I mark X. 

wig? “a 1A ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER [) SALESMANSHIP 
comforts and pleasures that make life worth living. Hetectric Lightingand Railways PCADVERTisiNe 
: 4 ks | Electric Ad aoe Window Trimmer 

It just shows what a man with ambition can do, \ Telephone Work erences our 
And this man is only one out of hundreds of thou- Mechanical Dratteman aa he 
sands who have climbed the same steps to success | Petar” weacticn eee comes 
with the help of the International Correspond- | civin. ENGINED Bookk nanan? 

- ~ urve e 
ence Schools. | MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER Cert. + ny 

What about you? a ioe 
| Sti P ° ma ren Sadaananeial Law 
. Are you satisfied merely to hang on where you | fiGcoeacass ane Gunter ba] POOD ENGLING 
are or would you, too, like to have a real job and | Concrete tallder \eivit. ion Scheel Subjects 
) . - , 4 ? rr er 
47) real money? It’s entirely up to you. You don thave | enh Spo 2 
0} tO stay down. You can climb to the position you Sheet Metal Worker “em sete Repetto sn 
want in the work you like best. Yes, you can! The “Poin caren BP |e French 
aC. S. is ready and anxious to come to you, l et 
«ei Wherever you are, with the very help you need, | Present ee : 
. —_ wiccemptaipdlieiais saul 
* Surely when you have an opportunity that meansso | Street 
Biuch, you can’t afford to let another priceless hour pass | ioe cca er . 
j without at least finding out about it. And the way to City__ " State___ 
np do that is easy—without cost, without obligating your- | _—— Camadiane Set ee ue & 


self in any way, mark and mail this coupon, 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS are desir- 
able. Let our expert former Government 
Examiner prepare you. Write today for free 
let giving full information. att 
Civil Service School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 


HOW MUCH GASOLINE CAN YOU 
SELL AT 2c, PER GALLON? World tests 
y 














for four . to prove ure ex- 
clusive rights for your county. “Carbon- 
void,” Box ‘2, Bradley Beach, N. J. 








WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 
nishing everything: men and women $30 to 
$100 weekly operating our Pgh Candy 








Factories Booklet free. , ae 
dale Co., Box 98, “East Orange, N. 
BE A ie CTI 4 _- eal af oppor- 


tunity, good pay. Write C. T. 
Ludwig, 436 Westorer “"putid . Kansas 
City, Mo. 





SELL our hosiery og underwear direct 
to consumer. Large ne—good profits— 
prompt deliveries cee Samples 
ready. Write. The C & D Co., Dept. 15, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





MEN—Age 17 to 55. 
sary. Travel; make secret investigations, re- 
ports. Salaries: expenses American For- 
eign Detective Agency, 114, St. Louis. 


Experience unneces- 





_DO YOU WANT TO EARN $3,000 to 
».000 a year? You can do it easily. See 
Advertisement Anderson Steam Vulcanizer 
in this issue 





AGENTS—$10-$100 week. Free samples. 
Gold Sign Letters any one can put on store 
windows Liberal offer to general agents. 
Metallic Letter Co., 431 T. N. Clark, Chi- 
cago. 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued 


RALLWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS earn 
$200 per month and expenses. 
Travel if desired. Unlimited advancement. 
No age limit. We train you. Positions fur- 
ho gee under guarantee. Write for Booklet 
CM 28, Standard Business Training Insti- 
tute, ‘a N.Y. 











Patents and Lawyers 


INVENTORS desiring to secure patents 
should write for our guide-book ‘‘How To 
Get Your Patent.” Send sketch or de- 
scription for our opinion of its patentab'e 








nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Wasl- 
ington, D. C. 
PATENTS. Write for Evidence of Con- 


ception Blank and free guide iwok. Send 
model or sketch and description for free 
opinion of its patentable nature. Highest 
references. Prompt Attention. Reason- 
able Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 767 
. yashington, D. C 
Highest refere: 
reasonable Best results. Promptness as- 
ured. Booklet free. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, 






Rates 








Trademark, Copyright—fore- 

Long experience as patent 
Prompt advice, charges very rea- 
s 5 Correspondence solicited. Re- 
sults procured. Metzger, Washington, ra. S$. 


PATENTS—Send for free book. Contains 
valuable information for inventors. Send 
sketch of your invention for Free Opinion of 
its patentable nature Prompt — service. 
(Twenty years experience.) Talbert & Tal- 
bert, 4307 Talbert Bldg., Washington, D. C 


PATENTS, 
most word free. 
solicitor. 








PATENTS promptly procs ured Moderate 
Fees. Best Keferences. Send Sketch or 
Model. George P. Kimme l Master of 


Patent Law, 18 K Loan & Trust Bldg., 
Washington, D 





Short Stories and Photop 


WRITE NEWS 
Stories for pay in 















ITEMS and 
spare time 


right Book and plans free. Press 
porting Syndicate (406), St. Louis 





WRITE PHOTOPLA $25—$300 
any one for suitable ideas. Experience 
necessary; complete outline Free. rs 








League, 439 St. Louis. 
PHOTOPLAYS wanted. Big Seiad D 
Great demand. We show you how I 


{ree particulars. 
15, Chicago. 
$50—$100 weekly wees Moving Pic 

Plays. Get free book; valuable info 

tion; prize offer. Photo. a el C 

lege, Box 278, X. Y 20, Chica 

FREE to writers—A eat little b 
of money-making hints. suggestions, id 
the A B C of successful Story and 
writing. Absolutely Free. Just addi 
Authors’ Press, Dept. 89, Auburn, N 

FREE BOOKLET containing helpful sug: 
gestions on writing and selling photoplh 
stories, poems, songs. Atlas Pub. Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

WANT TO WRITE? Let writer of wide 
experience help you. Criticism, instruction, 
ete. Correspondence welcomed. 8.. 
186, Madison Square Station, N. Y. City. 


Rex Publishers, Box 1753 














Duplicating Devices 


“MODERN” DUPLICATOR—A Business 
Getter. $1.50 up. 50 to 75 copies from pen 
pencil, typewriter; no glue or gelatine 
40,000 firms use it. 30 days’ trial. You 
need one. — Booklet free L. T. Durkin 
Reeves & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 








Wanted to Buy 





SALESMAN—CITY OR TRAVELING 
Experience unnecessary. Send for list of 
lines and full particulars. Prepare in spare 
time to earn the big salaries—$2.500 to 
$10,000 a year. maples nt services ren- 
dered Members ational Salesmen’s 
uate Association, "Dept. 107, Chicago, 
Nt 


Mail Order Business 





I MADE $25,000 with small Mail Order 
Business. Sample article 25c. Free Booklet. 
Stamp. Alss Scott, Cohoes, N. Y. 





Business Opportunities 





$10.00 WORTH of finest toilet soaps. per- 
fumes. toilet waters, spices, etc., absolutely 





THE BANK PAYS you 4% Would you 
be interested in 18% Bankers Finance 
I 




















free to agents on our refund plan Eaees- pink h 2-4 Western Indemnity Bidg 
sian Co., t. 427. St. Louis, Mo — : 
DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY Songs, Poems, etc. 
Travel. Great Demand Experience un- - 
necessary, Pa lars free. Write, Amer- WKITE the Words for a Song We 





ican Detective System, 1968 Broadway, N. Y 





AGENTS—Large manufacturer wants 
agents to sell hosiery, underwear, shirts 
dresses, skirts, waists, shoes, clothing, etc 
Write for free samples. Madison Mills, 503 
Broadway, New Yor! 





DISCOVERY! Big steady income. 
Spare time. No canvassing or mail order. 
Ferber Company, 296 Broadway, New York. 








TAKE 


WIDE-AWAKE MAN TO 
iE $5.00 to 


CHARGE of our local trade. 


$6.00 a day steady No experience re- 
quired; pay starts at once. Write to-day 
American Products Co., 2347 American 


Bidg., Cincinnati, O 





TIRE AGENTS. Exclusive representatives 
to use and sell the new Meliinger Extra- 
Ply Tires. (No seconds.) Guarantee Bond 
5.000 Miles Wholesale Prices Sample 
sections furnished. Mellinger Tire Co., 976 
Oak, Kansas City, Missouri. 





WATER STILLS. made entirely of heavy 
~opper, one or four gallon capacity. Shipped 
by prepaid express or parcel post the same 
day we receive your order. Ideal for dis 
tilling water for drinking purposes, auto- 
mobile batteries, and industrial uses. Send 
for our free booklet giving directions, de- 
scription and prices. References: ™ 8 
National Bank or_Bradstreet’s, 
Royer & Co., 505 Farnam Bidg., 
Nebr. 


Omaha 
Omaha, 





WOULD YEAR ROUND quick seller in- 
terest you? Dept. 42, Martinek, 405 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 





write music and guarantee to ‘ure pul 
lication. Submit poems on a subject 
Broadway Studios, 159C Fitzgerald Build- 
ing, New York. 


WRITE words for a_ song. We write 
music, guarantee publisher’s acceptance 
Submit poems on patriotism, love or any 
subject. Chester Music Co., 920 S. Michi- 
gan Av., Room 323, Chicago 

WRITE WORDS FOR A SONG.—We 
write music, publish and secure copyriglit 
Submit poems on any subject The Metro 
politan Studios, 914 S. Michigan Avenue 
Room 120, Chicago 

HARDING’S (Established sixty years) 
prints, publishes, composes and arranges 
music for authors. Catalogs and music 
free for stamp. Frank Harding, Music 
Printer, 228 East 22d St., New York. 


SONG-WKITERS’ GUIDE SENT FREE 
Contains valuable instructions and advice 
Submit song-poems for examination wi 
will furnish music, copyright and facilitate 
publication or sale. Knickerbocker Studios 
301 Gaiety Bidg.. New York 


HAVE YOU SONG_POEMS? I have 
best proposition. Ray Hibbeler, D102, 4040 
Dickens Ave.. Chicago. 


YOU Write the Words for a Song. We'll 
compose the music free and publish same 
Send Song-Poem to-day . Lenox Co., 271 
W. 125th St.. New Yor 





= 


























Vaudeville 


GET ON THE STAGE! Experience un 
nec ry Send stamp for instructive bootl:- 
le All About Vaudeville.” LaDelle, Sta 
255. Jackson, Mich 
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WE PAY THE HIGHEST PRICES 


for 
diamonds, platinum, watches, old 
broken jewelry, old gold, silver, ma 
points, old false teeth, gold and oles! 
or nuggets War onis & Stamps 


them to us to-day Cash by return 
Goods returned in 10 days if you're 
satistied The Ohio Smelting & an 
Co., 253 Lennox Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Personal 





DO YOU WISH TO KNOW whether s@ 
are to gain success, win friends, be ha 
or the reverse? Scientific, convincing 
formation. Wonderful results claimed 
patrons. “Key to Success’ and personal 
sketch for 10 cents and birthdate Thom 
son-Heywood  Co., Dept. 300, Chroniel 
Bldg., San Francisco 





CLASSY girl pictures—2 beauties 2 
sixteen $1; refunded if dissatisfied. Ros 
leaf, St. Louis, Mo 





Farm Lands 





SHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA, Center of # 
Great Farming Country Write for ee 
Agricultural Booklet Board of Commerc 
Shawnee, Oklahoma. 





Miscellaneous 





RARE TROPICAL FRUITS, from Growe 
to Consumer. The delicious Avocado is no* 
in .eason. Price, $3 per dozen. Write 
W. Johnston Homestead, Florida 


LEARN SHOWCARD WRITING by nef 
chart system: make money at home; sa 
ples and particulars sent free Souther 
Showeard School, Donaghey Bldg Litt 
Rock, Ark 








For the Home 


STAINS REMOVED quickly. Larce tu 
30c. coin. Dept. 48, Martinek, 405 Lexim 
ton Avenue, New York. 





advertisements 
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naturally 
and form 
no habit 








naturally 
and form 
no habit 









, They wor. kk} 
4} naturally | 
and form | 

















yo 
ve ™ 
WH] no habit Parnes 1000 
' exall 
a emmemameianiens RIDER pais 
o Stores only | 
= 8 for 10¢ ET quick relief from constipation. 
15¢ Take an Orderlie tonight. Tomorrow 
14 for - ; A 
you will be ‘‘freed.’’ Quick and gentle in 


60 for 50° 1 

. action—and absolutely sure. You never 
have to increase the dose. Get Rexall 
Orderlies from the nearest Rexall Store or 
send for free sample today. 















| Free Sample 


P E want you to try Orderlies. One trial For free sample, fill in this coupon and mail 
; will prove them to be the most effective to United Drug Company, Department A, 
vo and gentlest-acting laxative you have ever used. Boston, Mass. 
ri GE hbk daa ekkneen teh Rik ek hep dos Leese beee den 099 Ye Pied boon 
ee el ached Che Lc 6 beak RU othee bid ween bemtenke 
2 Cents East clas ities. ch ton es keens FS TERR pe mms Sg 
( Fre ) 
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A Big Raise in Salary 


Is Very Easy to Get, if You 
Go About It in the Right Way 


You have often heard of others who 
doubled and trebled their salaries in a year’s 
time. You wondered how they did it. Was it a 
pull? Don’t you think it. When a man is hired 
he gets paid for exactly what he does, there is 
no sentiment in business. It’s preparing for 
the future and knowing what to do at the right 
time that doubles and trebles salaries. 


Remember When You 
Were a Kid 


and tried to ride a bike for the very first time? You 
thought that you would never learn and then — all of a 
sudden you knew how, and said in surprise: “Why it’s 
a cinch if you know how.” It’s that way with most 
things, and getting a job with big money is no excep- 
tion to the rule, if you know how. 


We Will Show You How 


Without loss to you of a single working pone wecan 
show you a sure way to successs and big A large 
number of men in each of the positions isted are en- 
fying their salaries because of our help—we want to 

elp you. Make check on the coupon against the job 
‘ou get it. rite Or print 


you want and we will help 
send it in today. 


your name on the coupon an 


American School of Correspondence 
Dept. G-74, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 








American School of Correspondence, 





Dept. G-74, Chicago, Ill. 
I want job checked—tell me how to get it. 
eee, OE ance Lawyer. 
to $15,000 $5,000 to 615,000 
... Building Contractor. Mechanical Engineer. 
000 to $10,000 $4,000 to $10,000 
... Automobile E ngineer. Shop Superintendent. 
34,000 to $10,000 $3,000 to $7,000 
....Automobile Kepairman. Employment Manager 
to 64,000 $4,000 to $10, 000 
escee Civil E ngineer. .. Steam aun 
$5,000 to 615,000 $2,000 to $4,000 
.... Structural Spammer. a Foreman’s Cyaree, 
to $10,000 000 to $4,000 
.... Business md pao Photoplay Writer. 
© 615,000 $2,000 to $10,000 
....Certified Public yp Rah ace ate ...... Sanitary Engineer. 
$7,000 to $15,000 $2,000 to @6,000 
... Accountant and Auditor. ... Telephone Engineer. 
500 to 67,000 600 to $5,000 
dance Draftsman and ‘Designer. se Telegraph Engineer. 
’ 500 to 66,000 
~+-.Electrical Engineer. eaneee High School Graduate 
000 to $10,000 n two years. 
....General mansion, eusees Fire Insurance Benet 
In one year. $3,000 to 610,000 
DR ARO.corc000e acsccssvesssssestanesssczscaszecece AAS GBB...00c.ccccsccnsenssecesnecnesuneteas 
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Classified Advertising—Continued. 


Agents and Help Wanted 





BK} MONEY Automobile 
ing, samples, investment, 
St., New York. 


Accessory. 
expense. 


interview. 
13° Wate 


No eanvassing, 
Allspark Ignition, 
















U. 8S. GOVERNMENT wants 
month. List positions free 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Railway 
Franklin 


Mail Clerks. $i 
Institute, Dept. B % 





Farm Lands : 





FARMS ON CREDIT 
wood land in Michigan's Stock and poultry @ 
well. 40,000 acres. Only $15 to $35 per acre. Small down pay- 
ment, easy monthly terms. 10 acres No swamps @ 
stones. Fine schools, churches, markets, climate, lakes, ang 
streams. Write today for information. Swigart Land Co., X126 
First Nat'l Bank Bidg., Chicago, ill. 


Fine for grains, fruit, vegetabifs. Hard. 















7 112 pages wonderful aap ee ro 
watches, rings, jewe dato d 
i, B uythe WereWav. weawill never 

he money. Get posted, write | 
WARE CO., Dept.290 St.Louis, Me, 











We have an interesting, pleasingly written little book 
which contains educative matter prime interest to 
those nearing or past the middle of life. It is a book 
concerning health and vigor, and a simple drugless 
treatment that cannot interfere with daily work or 
even your doctor’s care. It has saved untold suffer- 
ing, and has delighted thousands. Prescribed by 
hundreds of physicians, chiropractors, osteopaths, 
physical culturists, used by intelligent laymen all over 
the world. The book is free. Just say: “Send me 


“PROSTATOLOGY” 


Not a book about infectious venereal disease, but 
valuable to those suffering bladder weakness, | de- 
clining nerves,or those conte lating an Pp 
Address 

ELECTROTHERMAL CO. 
32-A, Homan Building, Steubenville, Ohio 

































YOUR NEWS DEALEI 


maintains his store at considerable expense. He 
must pay for help, rent and lighting. He carrigs 
many articles that you would never dream 
ordering direct from manufacturers, and is, the 
fore, of great service when you need a newspape, 
a cigar, or a box of stationery. Then why not giveggre" 
him all of your custom and so help mz ike his bust 
ness profitable ? Tell him to show you samples 

of Ainslee’s, Popular, Smith’s, People’s Favorite F 
Top-Notch, Detective Story and Picture-Play bbelcon 
magazines. Select those you want and he Sess. 
gladly deliver them to your residence regularly. H/ 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
Publishers New Vi 
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Train for the 


Big Positio 

The high salaried positions are open only to men 
whocan how they have proper training. Big bus- 
iness organizations everywhere need men able to 
assume Seupanaieaieiea—t0 think, plan and carry 
out important policies. LaSalle Extension Univer 
sity has trained thousands of men for promotion t« 
executive positions. Its big etaff of experts can 
help you increase your earning power. Rise above 
aetail work toa place where you direct others. You 
can—but will you? The alle plan will not 
interfere with your presentduties. Youcan train 
for promotion during spare time at home by mail. 
Mark with an **X”’ below the kind of position for 
which you wish to qualify. We will send full 
information about the course and service and our 
convenient paymentplan. Alsoour valuable book 
for ambitious men, “Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One.”” Take the first step to bigger pay by mailing 
the coupon now. 
meron ee 


HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training for positions as Auditors, 
Comptrollers, ae tified Public Ae- 
countants, t Accountants, etc. 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: 
te rateng for Official, Managerial, Sales 
Executive Positions. 
TRA FFIC MANAGEMENT— 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC: 
Training for of positions as Railroad and 
Industrial Traffic Managers etc. 


Ci iratbing for Bar Bar; iJ B. Degree. 
COMM 
Reading, pe ay sna Consultation 
Service for Business 
PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY: 
babi em for Production Managers, De- 
partment Heads, and all these desiring 
Praining in the 4 8 factors of efficiency, 
ESS LETTER WRITING: 
Training for itions as Correspond- 
ts, Mail les Directors, and all 
executive letter-writin: TS pgm 
BANKING AND FIN. 
Training for executive -. 7 in 
Banks and Financial Institutions. 
BUSINESS ENGLISH: 


Rr — 


areas 4 Dp 


y Wri 
rycomalenciac' SPANISH: 
Training for positions as Foreign 
Corres patent with Spanish-speaking 


EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: 
praes for position of Head Book- 


EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: 
Training in the art of forceful, effective 
speech for Ministers,Salesmen, Frater- 
nal Leaders. Politicians, Clubmen, ete. 
SHING — ‘AD- 
VANCED ACCOUNTAN 
Prepares for State Board as ‘Institute 
Examinations, 


LaSalle Extension University 
The Largest 


Business Training Institution 
in the World” 


Dept. 1065-R .' Chicago, Illinois 








[ Address} 
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TABLETS 


Grippe 
Cold 
in the 
Head . 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 
Spanish Influenza 
Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 
Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 


(If he cannot supply you, write us) 


Small Size Dozen Size 


10c WH 25c 


See Monogram K on the Genuine 
The Antikamaia Remedy Company, St. Louis, Me. 
Write for Free Samples 








HORSESHOE 
a fe 


| ON 7 DAYS TRIAL 


A Com of Good Luck. The Horse- 
‘op is Solid Gold a “the Nail 

Solid Shiver, set with Genuine Garnet. 
It is odd, unique stirastive, admired 
by every your name, ad- 
—_ and ring measure (strip of paper 
round finger.) When youreceive Ring, 
pay y $4.95. Wearit s seven days and follow the seven rules 
or luck which come with Ring. All your money back if 


not entirely satisfi 
C 828K North Clark Str. Chicago 


STAMMER? ..SURE. 


CURE 
YOURSELF 
You can secure control of the Vital Vocal Muscl : by silent exercise 
learned ior Fre and practiced to perfection in your own home. Write 
at once for ohne description of the wonderful Feuchtinger System 
Thousands cu 


Perlect Voice estitate, Studio 9857, 1922  Sennyeide Ave., Chicage, B i 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
ogether as you woulda 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
name f address today. 


Brooks Agollance Co., 212 D State St., Marshall, Mich. 


LUCK 
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||| Ladies’ Solitaire— 
Examination Free, 
Rock Bottom Price— 
10 Months to Pay. 
Examine ring 
FIRST, then 
if you decide 
to keep it pay 
only $2.00. 
Buying direct == 
assures you 
the Rock Bottom 
Price. A porloctiy 
cut blue-white Dia- 
mond in ladies’ solid 
gold setting at only 
i $2.80 a month! 


= 


Take Advantage of this 
amazing offer today. 








No Red Tape. 
A POSTAL GRINCS YOU THE CREATEST DIAMOND, 
WATCH AND JEWELRY BOOK EVER PUBLISHED 


De Lux Catalog FREE, containin 
watches, diamonds and oth 














thing sent on FREE EXA 
Capital $1 


"THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 


LW:SWEET INC. 


1650 -1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Copyrighted 1920 by L. W. Sweet, Ine. 


Send No Money! 






a I YOUR 
MONEY BACK if you are not satisfied. No Security— 






Whether you order this ring or not, let us send you this 
descriptions rings, 
articles of jewelry. Every- 














Tr 
MINATION. Address Dops. OBR. 
000,000 











STOMA 
ROU B Ue 


Regulate your digestion so you cin 
eat favorite foods without fear of 
Indigestion 
Flatulence 

Gases 
Acidity 
Palpitation 
A few tablets of Pape’s Diapepsin 
correct acidity, thus regulating the 


stomach and giving almost instant 
relief. Large 60c case—drugstores. 


Dives 

















Yankee (Plain Dial) $2.50 
Tax included 


The lowest-priced Ingersoll. Made to fulfill the 


Ingersoll principle of ‘the lowest-priced re 
liable watch.”’ Direct descendant of the orig 
inal Ingersoll. Sturdy, acourate, reliable, good 


looking—the watch for men and boys who want 
time-keeping service at lowest cost 


Recause of present day costs and the dimin 


ishing purchasing power of the 1920 dollar, 
$2.50 is the lowest price at which the famous 
Ingersoll quality can be maintained 





Yankee Radiolite $3.50 


Tax included 


The lowest-priced Radiolite. All the value of the 
Yankee, pius the ability to tell you the time in the 
dark—at a dollar extra. 


For night watchmen, policemen, sportsmen, soldiers, 

lors, farmers, miners, photographers, motorists, 
and so on—and for everyone to put under the 
pillow at night. 


Look for the store with the Ingersoll display. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Montreal 
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Here is the Style Book that y= even the 
wonderful book we issued last y we your 
reliable guide to what is correct in dress for this 
Fall—a marvelous exposition of what the fash- 
ionable world will wear—and it is free to you. A 
book you must have to make the best choice in 
clothes. No other book like this. Just mail 
the coupon or send a post card—today. 


All-Wool 
Tricotine Suit 


Just to give you an idea of what 
es will find in the Style Book. 

his snappy suit (which you can 
order direct from this ad) is fine 
\ all-wooltricotine. Coat semi-fitted 
with stylish braid-bound collar, 
» cuffe and pockets. Braid binding lends 
a trimming touch at back. Lined 
throughout with fine all-silk fabrics in 
printed design. Skirt modishly 
pocketed and belted across gathered 
back. Women’s sizes: 34 to 46. Back 
coat length, 82 in. Skirt, 39 in. to 42 in. 

isses’ sizes: 14to 20. Back coat 
length, 82in. Skirt, 38 in. Color, 
blue only. er Women’s sizes 
by No. 11 


0. 
11E2003. Give size and ekirt 
length wanted. Price $32.50. 
Postage, 16 cents extra, 


Send Coupon 


Get the Style Book and see 
what it offers you in quality 
garments; every one supreme 
in style, superior in material 
and tailoring—the utmost in 
value-giving. Your copy is 
waiting. Send for it today. 


Baird- North Co. Phy yg 


Y. ——_ceemaae Please send me a copy of your book of advance 
styles 

















Name.. 





Address ......... ; 
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Deformities 
of the Back 


Greatly benefited or entirely 
cured bythe PhiloBurt Method. 

The 40,000 cases successfully 
treated in our experience of 
over nineteen years is absolute 
proof of this statement. 


No matter how serious yo 
deformity, no matter what treat- 
ments you have tried, think of 
the thousands of sufferers this method has 
made well and happy. We will provethe value 
ox tne Philo Burt Method in your own case. 


The Philo Burt Appliance 
on 30 Days’ Trial 


Since run no risk there is no 
reason why you should not accept our 
offer at once. The photographs here 
show how light, cool, elastic and y 
adjustable the Philo Burt Appliance is — 
how different { from the old torturing 
plaster, leather or steel j —— To 
weakened or deformed ines it 
} ye m pon be immediaterelictevent in 

cases. Youowe it to 
you pereett to investigate it thoroughly. 
Price is within reach o 

















Send for our Free Book today and 
pay ms oe nature and conaitt “y b 
your trouble as fully as possi 
wecangive youdefinite information. 

PHILO BURT CO. 
Sa Fellows Temple - Jamestown, @. ¥. 














TENOR BAN a tr ai 


, Wonderful new system of teaching note music by ot To first 
piles in each locality, we give a $20 superb Violin, Mandolin, 
Thautete, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or baad abso- 
futely free. Very small charge for lessons only. We guarantee suc- 
cess or no charge. Complete outfit free, Write now. No obligation, 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept. 35 CHICAGO, tL, 


FREE : 


DIAMOND 
Just to advertise our famous Howelien im 


RING OFFER 
diamonds—the greatest discovery the world 
has ever known 7°. Pkg senc absolutely 
free this 14k gold f. ring. set with 

an im. diamond “in beautiful ding box 
Dottage paid. Pay postmaster $1. c. 0. D. 
Charges to ‘cover postage, Coat ing etl, 
band ling. ete. If you can tell it from a real 
urn and money refunded. On! ly 
10, 000 1 siven away. Send nomoney. Answ 
qu nick. Send size of finger 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept.412 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 


“DON'T SHOUT” 





— 



















“I can er zo with the MORLEY 
PE Itis invisible, weight- 
less, oom able, inexpensive. 
No metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
be used by anyone, young or old. 


The Mortey Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses are to 
the eyes. Write for Free Booklet 
containing testimonials of 
users all over the country. It 
describes causes of deafness; 
tells how and why the MORLEY 
PHONE affords relief. Over 
one hundred thousand sold 


| THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26 S. 15 St., Phila. 
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Genuine Aspirin 


Take Tablets without Fear if you see the ‘‘Bayer Cross”’ 








Insist upon a 
““Bayer package,’” 


For Headache 
Pain, Colds 


Neuralgia which contains 
Toothache safe, proper 

Earache Directions. 

Lumbago Proved safe by 
Rheumatism millions, 








“Bayer”? introduced Aspirin to physicians 20 years ago. 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets cost but a few cents—Larger packages. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of M ter of Salicylicaciad 










































LEARN Advertising ! 


There is more money in it for YOU 











YOU can learn it easily. YOU can learn it QUICKLY 
We guarantee to teach YOU all by mail in a few months’ time during your spare moments 
in the e vening or at lunch hour or going and coming from work. A knowledge of Advertising 


will put you in touch with - men in whatever line you like. 


It Pe map just what you have wanted 

is oo is to know about the Advertising business. 

The most profitable +! fascinating pro- 

fession in the world. Advertising men make the largest salaries. The business world is 
calling for you. It needs you. Common Schooling is all you need to make a Success in 


Advertising. 


Will Teach You By Mail Ba eee ale 


When you are through our Vocational Counselor will help you in securing a position 





quickly. Your opportunity is greatest right now. Never before were so many hundreds of xnP Page-Davis School 
millions of dollars spent in Advertising. Never before were trained Page-Davis men gs* Send me without cost your 
in such demand. You want to make more money soon, you want to get into the s ‘Increased Salaries and Pro- 


Boo! 
: . <G Book 
profession of greatest money making opportunities. Send the coupon and por motion,”’ and all other information. 


get all the facts. 


Page-Davis Advertising School , ee 
Dept. 1438 Page Building, Chicago . 
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oT, for FREE Catalog 


There are 128 illustrated pages of Diamond }- 
ings, Diamo La Vallieres, Diamond Ear} 
Screws, Diamond Scarf Pins, Diamond Studs, 
Watches, Wrist Watches; also our wonderfully 
showy assembled Solitaire Diamond Clusters. 
EVERY ARTICLE IN OUR CATALOG is spec- 
ially selected and priced unusually tow. hat. 
ever you yore will be sent 5 renal by us. You 
pond and ne the tp sed right in your 
hands. I Ireatis fied a on e-fift of purchase 

price and keep it, balance divided into eight equ 


Se a 
























ACCEPTED 


Diame are offering wonderful 
values in Diamond Rings, Soli- 
taires and Clusters, in ail the 
pular mountings, plain and 
ancy engraved, special at 
$40, $50, $75, $85, $100, 
$150, and ap. Credit terms, 
one-fifth down, balance in eight 
equal amounts, payable monthly. 


Our Catalog il- 
Watches lustrates and 
describes all thestandard world- 
renowned atches—solid gold 
and gold filled cases. Splendid 
bargains in 25-year guaranteed 
Watches; credit terms as low as 


$2.50 a Month 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO., National Credit Jewelers 


Dept. E-222 100 to 108 North State St., Sitenge, Einete 
(Established 1858) STORES IN LEADING CiTi 





are distinctive 
in beauty, of 
brilliancy, 
set in the latest 
fashionable Solid 
Gold Mountings. 
We guarantee 
entire satis- 
faction. 





















Detectives Wanted | 


The adoption of finger print systems everywhere has created a 


great demand for finger print detectives Experts wanted $25.00 
to $50.00 a week. Finger print detectives are reaping big re- 
wards in police departments elsewhere You can train yourself 


at home in spare time. 
particulars. 


valuable 


Free Book—Write! oy, %scr ons 


while special limited offer lasts. No obli ealhiae Send at once. 


University of Applied Science, Desk 1 1827. 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Il, 


CUT YOUR 
OWN HAIR 


“Ido. It’s just as 


easy as combing. Saves 
me a lot of time, money 
and trouble, and I get 
just the kind of hair cut 
want eve time. 
You can do 
thing witha 


COWAN 
Master Barber 
HAIR CUTTER 


Price $2.50 to $10.00. Sold 
on 30 day trial with 
money back guarantee. 


Simple as A BC 2277 58 
p he COWAN 
through your hair. Done in a few po Reh Time 
saved lots of money too, at the price for hair cuts 
nowadays. You ought to see some of the letters we 
get from people who said it ‘co uldn’t be done.”’ Guess 
some of them never would have tried 
a Cowan if it hadn’t been for our 


30 Day Trial Offer |} 
COWAN 30 days and if not entirely 
satisfied your money will be refunded 








Will distribute 100,000 

monstrators (not guaran- 
pee at ay 00 each to prove 
it can be done. 








keep it because you'll save the price +? 
of it before the lays are up -, 

COWAN HAIR CUTTER CO. 
Dept. 900 Kansas City, Mo 





A) 
Agente Wanted. 





Please mention this magazine 










Don’t miss this opportunity. Write for 


old interested fn 


oo and fashions explainin 
thing. Please write letter i today, just say 
our eampies’’ and get our whole proposition by 
¢—costs you not —just a postal, gett the 
prices anyway. ou will —_ 
weil and saving mo 


PaRK TAILORING Company 
Dept 245 


asures 
.00 to $20.00, ze are 

the slightest obiigationto keep it. 

Don’t hesitateorfeel timid,sim- 
ly send the suit back, no cost 





Samples Free oct ) young or 






returnmail, Try 
free samples and 
important about 






Chicago, ILL. 











LEARN INDUSTRIAL 
MANAGEMENT 
EFFICIENCY 


Learn how to cut costs; how to eliminate waste: 
how to speed up production; how to handle the im- 
portant —— entering into Industrial Manage- 





ment and you can name your cwn egalary. 

Business today is suffering from under production. 
Great organizations are ready to pay almost any 
price to men who can increase the output of shop, 
office or factory. Good management is based on 
48 factors of efficiency, These factors and their 
practical application, you can quickly master by the 
LaSalle Problem Method of Home Training, under 
the direction of our large staff of industrial engi- 
neers. Low cost. Easy monthly terms. Write now— 
for free particulars about this salary raising course, 


| LaSalle Extension University 


The et tr F + pee Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 10: Chicago, Illinois 


| 6-Room House Free 








a I Will i Buy tl the Lot ! This means jus ‘a 


S don’t want your money. This is a true offer al ra 
I positively mean what I say. I give the house 
EE, and if you ee t own a lot, I will a ze & 


for the lot for you, This ia your chance to free yourself {rom 

a the landlord's clutches. "Hush me your name and ade ose 

ve quick for a big picture, description ond plane of ge om ne ; eS 
ow or ime. mem ve 

Pay Me Nothing [Mio °nct "tant any of 

money, This house is FREE. C, E. MOORE, P: es 

Home Builders Club, Dept. 420 BATAVI 


when answering advertisements 











arse 


Seaman 
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oN CREDIT 


described in our FREE New Catalog 
Write TODAY for our handsome 96-page Catalog 
(Edition 194), which shows a wonderful assortment of 
a and handsomely engraved Rings, appropriate for 
ngagement, Birthday, Graduation, Anniversary and 
Holiday Gifts, set with fine blue-white Diamonds at 
amazingly low prices—$25,$35, $50, $75,$90 andup. 
WH , Your Credit is Good 
\ 4, juy the Royal Way—Ten Months 
AW WY to Pay. No middieman’s profit, no 

Sa] 


WELRY 


money in advance. 

posteard brings our Free New 
Catalog, Edition 194 Beautiful half- 
tone illustrations with complete 
description of our extraordinary 
values in Diamonds, Watches, 
Joweiry, Gifts, Etc. 
LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED 
10% discount allowed for cash. 


— 











Clear Your Skin 


: RMN ane 
— V OUR skin can be quickly cleared 
of Pimples, Blackheads, Acne 
Eruptions on the face or body, 
fe oy Pores and Oily or Shiny 
Skin by a new_ treatment called 


**Clear-Tone’’ 


If you have any of the above Facia)] Blem- 
ishes, write for FREE Booklet, ‘‘A Clear- 
Tone Skin;’ telling how I cured myself 
after being afflicted for 15 years, and my 
offer to send a bottle of Clear-Tone on trial, 


E. S. GIVENS ['2chemica! Buitding © 


Kansas City, Missouri 


iM WIAA in 


























Big Profits in Vulcanizing 
ittle Capital Needed 


Let us help you start in this 
dependent. 4 


business and be in- 
Many of our graduates make $3,000 a year and over 

We manufacture the An- 
dergson steam vulcanizer and 
the Anderson re-treader and 
teach you the Famous A r- 
son Method of vulcanizing 
With an Anderson you can 
the cream of the busi- 
regardless of competi- 

because you cen 
guarantee the work to out- 
last the remainder of tlie 
tire. We can show you that 
the Anderson machine and method 
does superior work at a 
less than 10 per cent. of 
quired for all other vulcanizer 
This means satisfied customers and 
bigger profits. 

We have established 
vulcanizing schools 
for teaching 

The course 
days, and costs $%. if 

Auderson vulcanizer we not only return your $35, 
you $5 per day expense money while you are learning. 
We expect Anderson vulcanizers to do first-class work and 

yur students to make good in a business way Their 
fess is our success, Therefore we do not sell an Anderson vul- 
‘@nizer toany one who has not received our course of instructions. 
costs you nothing to investigate this wonderful oppor- 

Write today for full particulars and address of An- 
school nearest you 
_ ANDERSON STEAM VULCANIZER CO. 
iams Bidg., Indianapolis, U. 8 A. 

Print Your Name to Avoid ‘Mistakes 


profitable 






Anderson 

in thirty 
the Anderson 
requires 5 to 
you 
but 








Please mention this magazine 
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HAPPY WOMEN 


Acclaim the 






Electric Cleaner 
As Best 


Nearly a Quarter Million 
Sold Without Advertising 


“Bee-Vac” Electric Vacuum Cleaners 
have sold faster than we have been ‘ 
able to manufacture them. Merit 
alone has done it. 

Today, with a manufacturing capacity 
four times greater than a year ago, we 
want hundreds of thousands of other 
women to know about the ““Bee-Vac.”” 


Ask any “‘Bee-Vac” owner why she 
refers it to any other vacuum cleaner. 
“hese will be among her 


Reasons Why— 


The “‘Bee-Vac” with 20 per cent 
greater suction than the average 
cleaner. “‘gets all the dirt.” It 
picks up threads, ravelings, hairs 
and paper scraps. It weighs but 
/™ a trifle over 10 pounds—a child 
can carry it anywhere, and oper- 
ateit,too, Its gear-driven, reverse- 
revolving brush loosens up imbedded 
1 























rt and m thorough 
<a cleaning easy. e *‘Bec- 
; Vac”’ is sold at an extraor- 


dinarily low price by reepon- 

sible dealers everywhere. 
If your dealer doesn’t 
have the *‘Bee-Vac’’ we 
will gladly send you de- 
ecriptive literature and 
tell you where to see 
it demonstrated, 


BIRTMAN 
ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
Manufacturers 
Lake & 
Desplaines Sts. 
Chicago 
U.S. A. 
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“DANDERINE” 


P Stops Hair Coming Out; 
Doubles Its Beauty. 











A few cents buys “Danderine.” After an appli- 
cation of “‘Danderine” you can not find a fallen hair 
or any dandruff, besides eve ry hair shows new life, 
vigor, brightness, more color and thickness. 


PISO’S 
for Coughs & Colds 


PSSST ESTELLE, EDI 


livals o 
e So 


AN indestructible mantle of pre- 

war quality at the pre-war price. They 
save money by their extremely low cost and - 
cause they use only two-thirds as much gas. Re- 
member the names and the boxes! 


USALYTE LOTOLYT 


Gas Mantles Gas Mantles 

ep In the Squere Box with the Picsinetive 
3a the Blue Label 10% Viengule r Box ~~201 
ote The Gohkts That Gue™ 
Cesiges pris ot 8 we. “Lovoivts at Krege. & Murony. Prose 
ere too. Or sentby uson we aot ote 
J.LROBIN & SONS /nc. 

130 St. and Park Ave. N.Y. 


ate ohh. ay the Worderfu/ 
/ alte Gas Meaier 
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mention this magazine 


Please 
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of ical trainin 
sotlicrs were trained for U. 8S. Gov- 
and over 20,000 expert 
ae Learn Ws @ Ly weeks; no previous 
experience necessary. 
FREE Write today for illustrated free catalog 
owns hundreds of Fietares men 
Million Dollar School. 








Buys a 41 Piece 
DinnerSet 4 


By a re- 4 

markable strike of &% 
good fortune we were able 
to secure a limited number 

of beautiful China dinner sets. 

Each suitable for a six cover dinner. 
These sets are attractively decorated and 
they have the charming gold borders which 
are in such vogue and which are character- 
istic of the highest priced sets. This is a 
big bargain as you can see. On receipt of 

money order for $6.35 this set carefully 

packed in wooden boxes will be shipped 
to you. 
Money back if you like. You take 
no chances. Send in your 
order at once. WE PAY 
THE FREIGHT. 





You will be delighted with it. 


¥ 
. 


SUPPLY 
874 BROADWAY - N.Y.C. 











BOUND “VOL UMES of SMITH’S MAG AZINE no 

| ready. PRICE, $3.00 per volume. Address Subscriptio 
Department, STREET & SMITH CORPORATION, 7 
Seventh Avenue, New York. 


6OOO MILES 


“~\ GUARANTEED 
end No Money 
























Positiv Tneational tire offer 
ever made tional value 
—6,000 miles—or more—from 















$10.96 $2.85 
11.15 2.96 
11.45 8.10 
12.86 8.25 
13.00 8.86 
13.46 8.45 
13.6 8.66 


tire with free | ye! 
20h SET TIRE a RUSSER co. 





-» Dept. 437 Chicago. (ih 
when answering advertisements 
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Diamond Bargains 


Just Released | 


Unusual conditions force us to offer many great 

bargains in diamonds. Through owners failure to pay 
money loaned, we are offering values to the public so 
low that no retailer can match them at even 40% more. 


Write at Once for Great 
Diamond Loan Bulletin 


Write us for our splendid Bargain Bulletin of marvelous dia- 
mond values, We have loaned mone: o, valuable diamonds for 
more than one-third of a otere, © Fo] yourself how much 
cheaper you can buy from us rite 

Send your name only for the latest ey bulletin. Lists newest 
bargains indiamonds. Fresh from the press. Great values just re- 
leased, but only afew, Write in now before you're toolate. Hurry. 


L.Goldman’s Sons, Goldman Bldg., Dept. 1407 Kansas City, Mo, 
“They WORK 


while you sleep” 








High School 
Course in 


Two Years! 
You Want to Earn Big Money! 


And you will not be satisfied unless you earn stead 

motion, But are you prepared for the job ahead of you? 
Do you measure up to the standard that insures success? 
Fora more responsible position a fairly good education is 
necessary. To write a sensible business letter, to prepare 
estimates, to figure cost and to compute interest, you 
must have acertain amount of preparation. All this you 
must be able to do before you will earn promotion, 

Many business houses hire no men whose general know- 
ledge is not equal to a high school course. Why? Because 
big business refuses to burden itself with men who are 
barred from promotion bythe lack of elementary education. 


Can You Qualify for a Better Position 


We have a plan whereby you can. Wecan give you acom- 
plete but simplified high school course in two years, giving 
you all the essentials that form the foundation of practical 
business. It will prepare you to hold your own where 
| § competition is keen and exacting. Do not doubt your abili- 
ty, but make up your mind to it and you will soon have 
| the requirements that will bring you success and big 
money. YOU CAN DOIT. 
Let us show you how to get on the road to success. It will 
not cost youa single working hour. We are so sure of be- 
ing able to help you that we will cheerfully return to you, 
at the end of ten lessons, every cent you sent us if you are not ab- 
solutely satisfied. What fairer offer can we make you? Write 
today. It costs you nothing but a stamp. 


American School of Correspondence 





























Best Laxative for Men, 
Women and Children. 
10, 25, 50c—drugstores. 
this 


Please mention 





magazine 





| I: eens Business Mansger 


000 to @15 


$7,000 to $15,000 
..Accountant and Auditor 
$2,500 to 87, 
eevee raftsman and Deen r. 
$2,600 to $4,000 
a-eeeBlectrical Bagincer. 
$4,000 oto $10,000 
.e«General Educatio 
Inc one year. 


coccee Certified Public Acc Ann ae 





Dept.H74 Chicago, U. U.S.A. 
AEE ee ee oe — = =e = 
| American School of Caneneniobin | 
} Dept. H74 Chicago, IIL 
Explain how I can qualify for positions checked. I 
Aschitet. Et nese Lawyer. 5 
$5,000 to $15,000 000 to €15,000 
... Building Conte: "Se a Mechanical Engineer. 
000 to $10, 000 | 4,000 to $10,000 
-Automobile ir ngine ... Shop Superinte meent. 
34,000 op "$10,000 | $3,000 to $7,000 
Automobile Repairman. | ..Employment Mi fanage r. 
$2,500 to @4,000 | 000 to $10,000 
Civil Engineer. ... Steam Engines 
$5, ee to Gis; 00 | $2,000 to $4,000 I 
...Structural Engin« Foreman’s Course 
$4,000 to $10,000 $2,000 to $4,000 ! 


Photoplay Writer. 
$2,000 to $10,000 
ovate Sanitary Engine ~ 
0 to 65,000 i 


Tel = 500 to $5,000 4 
conte ‘elegrap ngineer. 
$2,500 to 66,000 
cocese High School Graduate 
In tw ee 
covece Fire Insurance Expe' 
$3,000 Poeio, 000 


..Telephone En gincer. 


Address. 





cn an Gn Gn GD GD Cb GD an GD a aa 


when answering 


advertisements 
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DIAMO S 
fora Few Cents a Day 


END your name and address and we will send you our 
128- book of diamond bargains. It is the result of 
nearly 100 years’ experience and shows you millions of 
dollars’ worth of jewelry to choose from Ser may 
be paid for at the rate of only a few cents a 
No Money Down 

bt domené you select will be sent ant epen your simple re- 
@ penny down. f you do not think 
t vine ov eatest bargain you have ever seen, sendit back at 
our cupense. fe you decide to keep it, your credit is good, 


% Yearly Dividends 


You are queatnteet an 8 per cent yearly increase in 
value on ar exchanges. You can also earn a & per cent 
The book telis how. 


Write Today 
Send your name OW. You will be 








address toda: 
og no opligation. ate will ressiveeur het ge diamond 
} AES = Ly Ti. ail, Send your e and address 


“ol MLYON 6CO 


1 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 
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Bud Cigarettes 


Plain 
lected Pure Turkish Tobacco, 
distinctive blend which is appreciated 


Made of se- 
with a 


or Cork Tip. 


by smokers of discrimination and 
taste. 100 Bud Cigarettes securely 
packed in Mahogany Wood Boxes. 
Send us $2.00 for a box of 100. Sent 
postpaid to any address. The Bud 











Cigarette Company, 2 Rector Street, 
New York City. 


iTATHUNUHUULUHIUOADUUOU LULA 











Quickly and thoroughly; i in our booklet 
“The Master Key"’ (sent on request) 
America’s greatest waltz writer and 
composer shows you how to become 
skilled piano and organ player in your 
own home, by a new, simple, efficient, 
1 inexpensive method 
AL es CE and TRICKS of 
Z and RAG- TIME effects. If, as 
TEACHER or PUPIL, you are ambitious or if you 
are dissatisfied or discouraged and wish RAPID 
and ABSOLUTE MAST 
come any difficulty and reach the ‘HIGHEST PIN- 
NACLE OF SUCCES send for our BOOK. 
We cannot de scribe here the principle of this new 
method, but ‘‘The Master Key Booklet’ tells all 
about it in complete detail. No other method ever 
written, no matter what it costs, ever told so plainly 




















enabling ‘ou to over- 








ae real al WHY and HOW to become an expert piano player 

and compos 

All music (urs Mahed free piri ymas given. Send for ‘“The 
aster Key’ Ow 


COSMOPOLITAN. Consaayarony ) A myst 
1431 Broadway ‘ork City 

















$500.00 a Month 


Thaveaveraged $500.00a month ever since 
I started acting as your representative a 


ay. 28, * writes Garrison. inone 
* writes .. Think of it thou- 
de of agents all oad the country are patting 
big mon ye. Fen ean too. Here 






every wa: The bi 
given, Write at once. 


¥9. + ens re ae 8 you 8 FREE 
satep-prent tap coat e coat inthe latest 5,0 yoo 











it. This off 
rite 
GOODYEAR MFG. CO. Ring 
Goodyear Building, > 





Please mention this magazine 


| Turko Roller Co., Box 38, Station H, New York @ 


; 
when 





Ask your dealer for 


PLOPLE’S 
Fave rite 
Magazine 


Only 25c the copy, but a great 
pleasure and a big surprise | — 


-YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 


TURKO CIGARETTE ROLLER 


Sent postpaid for 50 ects. Address, 


answering advertisements 
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Are credited by 











IN THE WORLD. distin of highest grade pure, st 
The handles are beautiful tropical woods in highly finished ornamental 
shapes. They conform to the old proverb, “A thin 

forever.”’ For sale everywhere, 
















WHITING-ADAMS 


BRUSHES 


.. ished + 





tomtom as being THE BEST 


bristles. 


g of Beauty is a Joy 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING -J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U.S. A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 110 Years and the Largest in the World 














Quality 


REDUCE TIRE cost 65 
5000 Mile Guarantee 


Akron Quality Tires are made to 
the increasing, deman ‘or 
tructed tires 





° heir great 
nal advantage, To insure 
Built and carefully select 
always order 

Shipped direct from factory to 








al 

































33x4_... 11.50 37x5__ 16.50 
Reliner | Free With Every Tire 
State whether straight side or clincher 
desired. po d $2 deposit for each tire 
ordered, balance C, O. D. subject to 
ponent eM mang lf you send full amount 
with order, uct 6 per cent discount. 


AKRON RUBBER CO. 
Robey and Roosevelt 
_ Dept. 448 CHICAGO, ILL. 














When you have read this copy of SmMirn’s, buy a copy 
tf Popular Magazine, It's full of variety, and every 
story in it is interesting. It will give you excellent read- 
ing until the next number of SMITH’'S is out. 


Oh, You Skinny! 


Why stay thin as a rail? You don’t have 
to! And you don’t have to go through life 








with @ chest that the tailor gives you; with 
arms of childish strength; with legs you 
can herdly stand on. And what about that 
stomach that flinches every time you try @ 
square meal? Are you a pill-feeder? 

Do you expect Health and Strength in 
tabloid form—through pills, potions and 
other exploited piffie? 

You can't do it; it can’t be done 

The only way to be well is to. build up 
your body—all of it, through nature’s methods 
—not by pampering the stomach. It is not 
fate that is making you a failure; it’s that 


poor emaciated body of yours; your half sick- 
ness shows plain in your face and the world 


loves healthy peonle. So be HEALTHY— 
STRONG—VITA That’s living. Don’t 
think too long; send three 2c amps to 


st 
cover mailing expenses of Special Information 
on Thinness and my book, “‘Promotion and 
Conservation of Health, Strength and Mental 
Energy,”’ written by the strongest physical in- 
structor in the world. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 
Physical and Health Instructor 
1406 Strongfort Institute, NEWARK, N.J. 


Founded 1895 


STRONGFORT 
The PertectMan 


























'TEARN DRAFTING! 


@ Mex pemes = opere time as you would in actual practice, 
WOMEN IN GREAT DEMAND as 
Mechanteatt Draftsmen. 


Salaries $35.00 to $100 a Week 


Steady advancement, Many secure positions before 

completing course, No previous training necessary. 

Drawing Outfit Furnished to Students, Write to-day, 

stating your age, for Free Book of particulars. 

COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF DRAFTING 
y C. Claflin, Pres. 


| Dept.1168 14th & T Sts. Washington, D.C. § 
on ee 2 





in yee at i days’ sre freetatal” 


sen see, 








Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 





Everything About 
Cuticura Soap 


Suggests Eficency 


Soap. Oi Ointment -Talcum. 26c.everyw — 
: Outicura Laboratories, (en. Dept. D, apt 
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Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically sealed packages 
of 20 cigarettes for 20 cents; or ten packages (200 cigarettes) 
in a glassine-paper-covered carton. We strongly recommend 
this carton for the home or office supply or when you travel 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem. N. C. 








As a matter of fact 


Your first R-E-A-L cigarette 
pleasure will come with Camels! 





OU’LL swing into the Camel proces- 
*sion as easily and as delightedly as 
any of the thousands of smokers who 
have found these cigarettes an absolute 
reyelation in quality, in refreshing flavor, 
in mellow mildness and in body! 

Camels are unlike any cigarette you 
ever puffed. They are a creation—an ex- 
pert blend of choice Turkish and choice 
Domestic tobaccos. Assure as you are 
a foot high you will prefer Camels blend 
to either kind of tobaccosmoked straight! 

Camels fit in with your cigarette de- 
sires just one hundred per cent! The 
satisfaction they impart to smokers is 
simply joyous. 

Camels will not tire your taste! And, 
Camels leave no unpleasant cigaretty 
aftertaste nor unpleasant ciga- 
retty odor. 

You'll prove out our enthusi- 
asm when you compare Camels 
with any cigarette 
in the world at 
any price! 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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$1800 to $5000 Ye: 








*2000 illustrations, 





Foremen and 
Superintendents 


early 








Carpentry and Contracting 
Five volumes, 2138 pages and 
more than 400 illustrations. 
Prepares for Contractor, 
Building Superintendent and 
Carpenter Foreman. Regular 
price, $37.50. Special price, 
$24.803 


Civil Engineering 


Nine volumes, 3900 pages and 
3000 illustrations, plates and 


oy agrams. Prepares for Civil 
Structural cngineer, 
Transitman, Estimator, De- 


signer or Chief Draftsman. 
Regular price _— Spe- 
cial price, $39.80. 


Telephony and Veena 
Four volumes, 1728 pages and 
plates and 
Prepares for Tel- 
ephone Engineer, Wire Chief, 
Exchange Manager, Trouble 
fey or Telegrapher. Reg- 

lar vine’ _ ae Special 
price, $19.8 


diagrams. 


DON’T SEND MONEY: 


Write the name of the books you want on the coupon and mail 
We will send the books at once, express collect, and 
you can use them just as if they were your own for a whole 
week, If you decide you don’t want to keep them, send them 
back at our expense. 
75 Cents !f you like the books, as thousands of other men 

after examination, just send us $2.80, 


it today. 


Office Manager or Auditor 
$1800 to $5000 Yearly 


Learn to Fill 


Bigger Shoes 


















Mechanical and 

Architectural Drawing 
Four volumes, 1578 pages 
and more than one thousand 
illustrations. Prepares for 
Architectural or Mechanical 
Draftsman. Regular price, 
$30.00. Special price, only 
$19.80. 

Electrical Engineering 
Eight volumes, 3000 pages 
and 2600 illustrations, plates 
and diagrams. Prepares for 


Electrical Engineer Power 
Plant Superintendent, Sub- 
station Operator or Electri- 


cian. Regular price 
Special price, $34.8 
Fire Prevention 

and Insurance 
Four volumes, 1500 pages and 
600 illustrations. diagrams, 
forms, etc. Prepares for 
Counterman, Rate Clerk, In- 
spector or Agent. Regular 
price, $30.00 Special price, 
$19.80. 


have 
a Week can pre the balance of the 


special reduced price at the rate of $3.00 T Menestenn Sachabeet Goateestenh, 3 O08 Chicade, 


€ach month (75 cents a week). 


Start right now and learn to fill bigger shoes. 


There 


will be a better job looking for ce vee do. Be 


Teady to meet it w 





Please 


it comes. 


mention 





this magazine 


Please send me set of... 
for 7 days’ examination, shipping charges collect 
books thoroughly and, if satisfied, will send $2.80 within 7 days and $3.00 
rye month until I have paid the ‘special price o covce 

ot to keep the books, I will return them by express ‘at your expense, ' 


coupon now, 
i Title not to pass to me until the set is fully paid for. 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. X 597, Chicago, lil 





Automobile Engineering 
Five volumes, 2100 pages and 
2000 illustrations Prepares 
for Garage Foreman, Auto- 
mobile Mechanic or Chauf- 
feur. Invaluable to car own- 
ers. Regular price, $45,00 
Special price, $29.80 

Machine Shop Practice 
Six volumes, 2300 pages and 
2500 illustrations. Prepares 
for Machine Shop Superin- 
tendent or Foreman, Foun- 
dryman, Pattern Maker, Tool 
Designer or Tool Maker. Reg- 
ular price, $45.00. Special 
price, $29.80. 

Sanitary, Heating and ; 
Ventilating gyre 
Four volume 1454 ges 
and more than 1400 illus trae 
tions, etc. *repares for San- 
itary Engineer, Heating and 
Ventilating Engineer, Master 
Plumber or ye Reg- 
ular Dice, aie Special 
price, $18.8 





You 


te Ww “We 
eee you select for one 
neers (att kinds) Week’s free examina- 
+4 tion, and if you "ae 
to keep them you 

only the special reduced price—at the rate o 75 
cents a week. This is your opportunity to make more 
money —grasp it NOW. Use these books and a little 
spare time and LEARN TO FILL BIGGER SHOES. 








O matter what kind of 
work you are doing 
now, a set of 

great home study books will 
qui, fit you for a bigger 
better paying job. 


these 


send any set 





Steam and Gas Engineering 
Seven volumes, 3300 pages 
and 2500 illustrations, plates, 
diagrams, etc. Prepares for 
Stationary, Marine or Loco- 
motive Engineer or Fireman. 
Regular price, 582. 50. Spe- 
cial price, $29.¢ 
Law and Practice 

(with Reading Course in 25 
bound pamphlets). Thirteen 
volumes, 6000 pages and 24 
illustrations. Prepares for 
all Bar Examinations A 
wonderful aid to business 


men. mequrat price, $90.00. 
Svecial price, $49.80. 
Acceuntgany and 

Business Management 
Seven volumes, 2700 pages 
and 2000 illustrations, forms, 
etc Prepares for Certified 
Public Accountant, Auditor, 
Office Manager, Accountant, 
Credit Man or Bookkeeper, 
Regular price. $52.50. Spee 


cial price. 29.80. 
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The Brunswick 
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It Plays All Records 


A better x ay 


One of the great features of the 
jrunswick Method ot Reproduction is 
the Ultona, pictured above 

It brings two dominant superiori- 
ties. First, it plays all makes of rec- 
ords in a better way At a turn of 
the hand, it presents the 
proper diaphragm and 
needle. It does away with 
attachments. It is instantly 
adjustable. 

Second, it is the only 
counterbalanced reproducer 
By counterbalancing we do 
away with that old-time 
rigidity that brought ‘‘sur- 
face’’ noises, ‘‘scratching’’ 
and disagreeable undertones. 

The needle travels over the 
undulations of the records 
properly cushioned 


The Ultona, with all its advancements, 
is an exclusive feature of The Brunswick. 
It is one of the greatest advancements in 
phonograph history It makes old ways 
out of date. 

Brunswick tone is infinitely better, as 

your first hearing will prove 
Here, you will agree, is a su- 
per instrument, with every ac- 
knowledged betterment, f/us 
finer cabinet work, for which 
Brunswick has long been 
famous. 

Visit a Brunswick Dealer. 
Hear this amazing phono- 
graph. Then you will find 
your ideal of a phonograph 

Ask also to hear Brunswick 
Records—likewise superior. 
They can be played on any 
phonograph with steel or fibre 


needles. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 


General Offices: 623-633 S. 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United 
States, Mexico and Canada 


Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise 
Sales Co., 819 Yonge St., Toronto 








Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 























A 


Some Blade! 


You “hop to it” with a smile, and - 
finish up the same way, when the 
Durham-Duplex is on the job. 
Good-bye to scraping and “pulling”. 
Good-bye to face-burning and skin 
irritation. 


The famous two-edged, detachable 
Durham-Duplex Blades are the 
longest, strongest, keenest blades 
on earth, oil-tempered, hollow- 
ground and scientifically stropped 
to an edge of surpassing sharpness 
—and guarded to prevent cutting. 













It’s the greatest blade ever. You’ll say so 
yourself after a single shave with this 
real razor. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR Co. 


Jersey City, New Jersey Standard Set 


One Dollar 

















FACTORIES 
JERSEY CITY, U.S.A. SHEFFIELD, ENG. Razor with attract- 
PARIS, FRANCE TORONTO,CANADA ive American ivory 
Sales Representatives in all Countries handle, safety guard 






and package of three 
Durham-Duplex 
Blades (6 shaving 
edges). All in hand- 
some American ivory 
case. 


Additional Blades 
50 Cents for a package of 5 


1 Real Razor-made Safe 











Sleep nights 


Keep awake days 
drink a 


INSTANT POSTUM 
Instead of Coffee 





